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PREFACE 


This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  research  studies— historical  works  that  were  not 
published  for  various  reasons.  Yet,  the  material  contained  therein  was  deemed  to  be 
of  enduring  value  to  Air  Force  members  and  scholars.  These  works  were  minimally 
edited  and  printed  in  a  limited  edition  to  reach  a  small  audience  that  may  find  them 
useful.  We  invite  readers  to  provi  de  feedback  to  the  Air  Force  FI  i  story  and  Museums 
Program. 

Capt.  Betty  L.  Barton  Christiansen,  a  member  of  the  staff  in  the  Office  of  Air 
Force  FI i story,  researched  and  wrote  this  volume.  She  begins  by  establishing  a 
framework  of  the  civic  action  concept.  Chapter  1 1  discusses  the  period  corresponding 
to  the  Kennedy  administration,  when  both  government  and  military  officials  grappled 
with  adjusting  to  a  "new  kind  of  war,"  the  origins  of  counterinsurgency  strategy  (of 
which  civic  action  was  a  part),  and  the  efforts  to  apply  this  strategy  in  Vietnam.  The 
nati  on-bui  I  ding  per  i  od  di  scussed  i  n  C  hapter  III,  covers  the  peri  od  from  N  ovember  1963 
toj  uly  1965,  a  time  of  great  instability  in  South  Vietnam,  and  the  myriad  efforts  by 
the  USAF  to  establish  unity.  Although  he  had  promised  to  continue  the  policies  of 
President  Kennedy,  Lyndon  J  ohnson  began  to  "lean  away"  from  political  and  other 
non-military  solutions  to  the  crisis  in  Vietnam.  This  was  reflected  in  the  attitudes  of 
the  various  services  toward  unconventional  warfare  and  civic  action.  By  1966,  while 
military  solutions  occupied  center  stage,  some  stability  had  been  established  in 
Vietnam.  More  attention  was  being  paid  to  winning  popular  allegiance  and  USAF's 
Seventh  Air  Force  formally  organized  its  civic  action  activities.  However,  just  as  the 
program  showed  signs  of  success,  the  Tet  offensive  intervened.  Thus,  Chapter  V 
demonstrates  that  instead  of  serving  as  advisers  to  the  Vietnamese,  the  USAF  civic 
action  effort  was  compelled  to  revert  to  an  earlier  phase  of  its  development,  when 
humanitarian  services  were  emphasized.  Still,  the  program  recuperated  completely  by 
July  1968.  In  Chapter  VI,  the  South  Vietnamese  government  embarked  on  an 
accelerated  pacification  program  to  extend  its  control  throughout  the  country.  Civic 
action  constituted  onepart  of  this  effort.  Seventh  Air  Force  sought  to  improvetraining 
civic  action  personnel,  increase  the  number  of  civic  action  officers  "in  country,"  and 
obtain  more  resources  for  the  program.  These  refinements  provided  a  better 
understanding  of  civic  action  and  showed  the  benefits  of  increased  South  Vietnamese 
participation.  By  the  end  of  1968,  pacification  had  become  a  major  part  of  allied 
strategy  in  Vietnam.  The  results  of  the  various  changes  in  the  civic  action  program 
are  discussed  and  assessed. 


J  acob  Neufeld,  General  Editor 
J  anuary  1998 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  GROWTH  OF  A  CONCEPT 


The  new  generation  of  military  leaders  has  shown  an  increasing 
awareness  that  armies  cannot  only  defend  their  countries— they  can 
help  to  build  them. 

J  ohn  F.  Kennedy  1 

Military  forces  exist  for  the  primary  purpose  of  bringing  both  internal  and 
external  security  to  their  respective  countries.  Of  necessity  they  deal  in  the  hardware 
of  war:  planes,  bombs,  tanks,  and  guns.  Frontline  troops  are  taught  to  kill.  Soldiers 
are  often  idealized  for  their  bravery  and  insensitivity  at  the  scene  of  battle.  With  the 
aid  of  the  mass  media  a  stereotyped,  dramatic  image  of  the  soldier  in  combat  has 
emerged,  with  few  giving  him  credit  for  more  than  bloodshed  and  destruction. 

Flistory  is  replete,  however,  with  examples  of  armed  forces  engaging  in 
constructive  endeavors,  contributing  not  only  to  better  civil-military  relationships  but 
also  to  the  progress  and  socioeconomic  development  of  entire  nations.  These  non¬ 
military  activities,  although  not  known  until  recently  as  "military  civic  action,"  areas 
old  as  warfare  itself.  Nehemiah  ordered  ancient  I  sraelite  warriors  to  carry  a  sword  in 
one  hand  and  their  implements  to  rebuild  J  erusalem  in  the  other.  As  early  as  300 
B.C.  Alexander  theGreat  created  thefirst  military  engineering  units,  rebuilding  and 
modernizing  many  conquered  Persian  cities.  The  ancient  Roman  legionnaire,  deviating 
from  the  common  practice  of  pillage,  exploitation,  and  suppression  of  conquered 
peoples,  built  roads,  located  and  secured  cities,  and  dug  waterways.  By  introducing 
superior  Roman  agricultural  methods,  legal  system,  and  engineering  and  mining 
techniques,  the  Roman  military  served  as  a  civilizing  force  coincidental  with  its 
military  conquests.2  In  more  recent  years,  the  engineering  accomplishments  of  the 
British  military  were  instrumental  in  transforming  India  and  moving  it  into  the 
modern  era. 

Likewise  nineteenth-century  Russian  Czars  used  military  engineers  to 
construct  the  great  T rans-Si  beri  an  rai  I  road,  and  si  nee  1919  the  Sovi  et  U  ni  on  has  often 
employed  the  technical  skills  and  manpower  reserves  of  the  Red  Army  to  accomplish 
such  diverse  tasks  as  harvesting  crops  and  building  roads. 

Much  the  same  was  true  in  the  United  States  where  military  civic  action  has 
a  long  tradition.  The  important  role  played  by  the  armed  forces  in  the  development 
and  expansion  of  the  West  is  well-known.  During  the  colonial  period,  a  young  militia 
officer,  Col.  George  Washington,  carried  out  surveying  and  mapping  assignments  for 
the  civil  government.  Later,  after  independence  had  been  gained,  the  American 
military  engaged  in  numerous  nation-building  activities  out  of  necessity  for  survival 
on  the  frontier,  and  as  a  result,  encouraged  the  settlement  of  wilderness  areas  and 
stimulated  the  economic  growth  of  the  nation.  Despite  pessimistic  warnings  from 
settlers,  frontier  garrisons  successfully  introduced  wheat  to  the  prairie  states  to  feed 
their  troops.  They  brought  in  livestock  herds  to  provide  a  regular  beef  ration.  The 
Western  lumber  industry  received  its  initial  stimulus  from  sawmills  erected  to 
construct  Army  forts.  The  forts  themselves  became  sites  for  many  of  the  more 
prosperous  Western  and  Midwestern  cities.  And  military  roads  formed  the  basis  for 
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the  web  of  highways  crisscrossing  much  of  the  nation  today.3  In  many  areas  Army 
doctors  provided  the  only  medical  aid  available  to  early  settlements,  and  troop  units 
stationed  in  sparsely  populated  areas  often  appeared  as  the  only  tangible 
manifestation  of  national  authority. 

Other  civic  activities  on  the  part  of  the  military  resulted  from  a  conscious 
nation-building  effort  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  government.  Prompted  by 
military  necessity  and  economic  considerations,  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  War 
assigned  the  armed  forces  a  succession  of  construction  and  exploratory  tasks.  These 
missions  ranged  from  the  famous  expedition  of  Capt.  Meriwether  Lewis  and  Lt. 
William  Clark  to  the  construction  of  forts  and  posts  to  protect  settlers  from  Indian 
attacks  and  to  guard  trails  leading  into  the  country's  hinterland.  In  1810  the  War 
Department,  even  while  on  the  verge  of  war  with  England  and  France,  directed  Army 
elements  to  build  a  "wagon  road"  from  Fort  Flawkins  on  the  Georgia  frontier  through 
Indian  country  into  the  Mississippi  Territory.4  Several  years  after  the  War  of  1812, 
Secretary  of  War  J  ohn  C.  Calhoun  noted  that  such  civic  actions  had  not  only  proved 
"highly  useful  for  military  operations"  but  also  contributed  directly  to  the  "industry 
and  political  prosperity  of  the  community.5 

In  the  decade  following  the  War  of  1812,  settlers  flocked  into  territories  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  Since  the  U.S.  military  academy  at  West  Point  produced  the 
nation's  only  civil  engineers  for  several  decades,  the  federal  government  relied  almost 
exclusively  upon  military  specialists  for  reconnoitering  and  survey  work6  The 
Engineering  Corps  cut  trails  through  the  forest  and  conducted  surveys  for  the  initial 
access  roads  as  successive  areas  were  opened  for  exploration  and  settlement.  Later 
garrison  troops  made  the  necessary  road  improvements,  drained  swamps,  bridged 
rivers  and  streams,  and  constructed  canals  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  internal 
growth  of  the  nation.  This  was  the  case  in  opening  the  Washington  Territory,  New 
Mexico  Territory,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  Utah.7  So  great  was  thedemandfor  civil 
engineers,  President  J  ames  Monroe  asked  Congress  to  increase  the  number  of 
engineers  on  active  duty,  stating  that  "the  more  extensively  these  Corps  are  engaged 
in  the  improvement  of  their  country.. ..the  happier  the  effect  will  be....  By  profiting  of 
thei  r  sci  ence  the  works  wi  1 1  al  ways  be  wel  I  executed,  and  by  gi  vi  ng  to  the  offi  cers  such 
employment  our  Union  will  derive  all  the  advantage,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  from 
their  talents  and  services."  Fie  went  on  to  note  an  additional  advantage:  "The  military 
will  be  incorporated  with  the  civil,  and  unfounded  and  injurious  distinctions  and 
prejudices  of  every  kind  be  done  away." 8 

Likewise,  PresidentJ  ohn  Quincy  Adams  envisioned  extensive  use  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  carry  out  his  ambitious  internal  improvements  program  and 
oversaw  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Engineers  for  I  nternal  I  mprovements  for  that 
purpose.9 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  1800s  and  into  the  twentieth  century, 
American  military  forces  added  to  their  list  of  civil  accomplishments.  Engineers 
provided  surveys  and  engineering  help  for  construction  of  the  first  transcontinental 
railroad.  Military  doctors  developed  a  control  and  cure  for  yellow  fever  and  typhoid, 
and  Union  troops  responsibly  administered  the  Freedmen's  Bureau— the  first  "social 
welfare"  effort  of  the  federal  government.  I  n  the  nation's  capital,  military  engineers 
constructed  the  Washington  Monument,  the  Pentagon,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
porti  ons  of  the  Capi  tol .  P  robabl  y  the  Army's  greatest  engi  neer  i  ng  accompl  i  shment  was 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  completed  in  1914. 
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Today  the  federal  government  continues  to  call  upon  military  engineers  to 
design  navigational  improvement  projects  and  to  help  with  flood  control.10 

Beginning  in  the  1920s,  the  United  States  Air  Service,  predecessor  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  continued  in  this  nati  on-building  tradition.  The  advent  of  the 
airplane  and  modern  technology  added  a  new  dimension  of  speed  and  effectiveness  to 
military  civic  action.  Some  fifteen  years  after  the  Wright  brothers  made  their  historic 
flight  at  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina,  military  pilots  were  providing  airmail  service 
and  flying  experimental  crop  dusting  missions  against  agricultural  pests— operations 
soon  taken  over  by  commercial  firms.  In  1919  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  noted 
that  airmen  had  demonstrated  that  "forest  protection  is  one  of  the  civic  uses  of 
airplanes."11 

During  the  1920s  military  pilots  substantiated  this  claim  by  flying  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  miles  over  national  forest  reserves  in  Montana,  Idaho,  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington  to  provide  early  warning  fire  protection  and  to  train  Air 
Service  troops.12  This  civic  work  was  eventually  taken  over  by  commercial  pilots  in 
1928.  Air  Service  experiments  with  aerial  photography  aided  Army  engineers  in  their 
flood  control  work;  the  Coast  Guard  with  its  campaign  against  rum  smuggling; 
farmers  with  crop  surveys,  soil  experiments,  and  irrigation  projects;  and  city  planners 
with  designs  for  cities,  towns,  and  parks.13 

Similarly,  the  enormous  strides  made  by  the  nation's  commercial  airlines 
resulted  directly  from  the  pioneering  cross-country  flights  and  engineering  progress 
made  by  the  Air  Service.  M  ilitary  contracts  awarded  for  advanced  war  planes  not  only 
helped  keep  the  embryonic  American  aircraft  industry  alive  during  the  1920s  and  into 
the  1930s  but  also  stimulated  aeronautical  advances  in  cartography,  meteorology,  and 
communications.14  Indeed,  Congress  authorized  the  replacement  of  military  aircraft 
for  the  very  purpose  of  insuring  that  the  aircraft  industry  would  develop  into  an 
economical  civil  enterprise.  Later  the  Air  Service  itself  organized  a  civil  affairs 
division  charged  with  the  "encouragement  of  commercial  aviation  and  of  insuring 
proper  liaison  with  commercial  industry  and  with  other  departments  of  the 
Government  using  aircraft."15 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  civic  action  project  the  Air  Service  undertook  in 
the  1920s  was  the  surveying,  marking,  and  equipping  of  a  comprehensive  system  of 
airways  across  theUnited  States.  President  Warren  G.  Harding,  recognizing  the  need 
for  airfield  development,  added  his  encouragement.  The  Air  Service,  he  advised 
Congress,  should  be  "utilized... in  the  establishment  of  national  transcontinental 
airways  and  in  cooperation  with  the  states  in  the  establishment  of  local  airdromes  and 
landing  fields."16  Accomplishments  by  1925  led  oneU.S.  senator  to  comment  that  "the 
remarkable  success  of  the  Army  Air  Service  in  laying  out  and  conducting  its  model 
airways,  over  which  army  planes  have  flown  about  one  mi  1 1  ion  miles  without  any  fatal 
accidents  isan  instance  of  what  can  be  accompli  shed  and  what  should  be  continued."17 

B esi  des  the  many  ci  vi  c  contri  buti  ons  made  by  mi  I  i tary  avi  ati  on,  mi  I  i  tary  pi  I  ots 
have  flown  millions  of  miles  on  humanitarian  missions  and  in  response  to  civil 
emergencies.  One  of  the  earliest  missions  was  undertaken  in  California  in  August 
1922,  when  Crissy  Field  pilots  transported  the  rescue  workers  who  saved  the  lives  of 
forty-eight  men  entombed  in  a  burning  mine.  After  the  Air  Service  was  redesignated 
the  Army  Air  Corps  in  1926,  military  "crash  rescue"  planes  became  available  to  fly 
emergency  missions  on  a  routine  basis.18 

In  February  1939,  the  Air  Corps  rushed  emergency  help  to  victims  of  a  major 
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earthquake  in  Chile.  Loaded  with  nearly  two  tons  of  Red  Cross  medical  supplies,  an 
experimental  XB-15  bomber  and  two  other  planes  lifted  supplies  to  Santiago  and 
remai  ned  there  for  ten  days  to  del  i  ver  medi  ci  nes  and  evacuate  earthquake  vi  cti  ms  to 
hospitals.  These  Army  Air  Corps  mercy  flights  to  an  area  outside  the  United  States 
marked  a  shift  of  U.S.  military  civic  actions  from  the  purely  domestic  scene  to  the 
worl  d  stage. 

Si  nee  Wor  I  d  War  1 1  Ai  r  F  orce  pi  I  ots  have  hel  ped  fi  ght  a  chol  era  pi  ague  i  n  E  gypt 
(1947),  flown  relief  missions  to  succor  earthquake  victims  in  Ecuador  (1949),  Greece 
(1953),  Morocco  (1960),  Chile  (1960),  Peru  (I960),  Iran  (1962),  Libya  (1963),  Italy 
(1976),  and  to  aid  people  fleeing  floods  in  the  Uni  ted  Kingdom  (1953),  the  Netherlands 
(1953),  East  Pakistan  (1954),  Mexico  (1955),  J  apan  (1957),  Brazil  (1960),  Kenya  and 
Somalia  (1961),  and  Morocco  (1963). 

Air  Force  personnel  flew  food  to  Italian  towns  isolated  by  snowstorms  in  1956 
and  to  the  ri  ot-torn  Congo  i  n  1961.  They  transported  i  nsecti  ci  des  and  fl  ew  aeri  al  spray 
missions  to  combat  locust  plagues  in  North  Africa  (1957)  and  in  Thailand  (1963).  In 
"Operati  on  Safe  H  aven,"  the  Ai  r  F  orce  evacuated  thousands  of  refugees,  many  of  them 
sick  or  wounded,  who  were  fleeing  communist  atrocities  in  Hungary  (1956-1957).  And 
in  1948  and  1949  American  pilots  participated  in  the  Berlin  airlift,  preventing  West 
Berlin  from  falling  to  the  Soviets.  There  is  scarcely  a  country  in  Europe  today  which 
has  not  been  a  beneficiary  of  the  humanitarian  and  disaster  relief  missions  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force.19 

Following  World  War  II,  American  civic  action  policy  changed  considerably. 
While  the  government  continued  to  emphasize  the  usefulness  of  the  military  on 
nati  onal  devel  opment  proj  ects  and  i  n  i  nter nati  onal  di  saster  rel  i  ef,  many  pol  i  cy  makers 
began  to  see  the  potential  for  using  military  civic  action  as  an  instrument  of  foreign 
internal  defense.  In  the  latter  instance,  civic  actions  performed  by  a  foreign 
government  under  the  direction  of  the  American  military  could  be  used  to  help 
suppress  domesti  c  unrest  caused  i  n  part  by  governmental  unresponsiveness  to  popular 
needs,  And  in  developing  nations,  which  were  considered  especially  vulnerable  to 
communi  st  subversi  on,  the  mi  I  itary  could  contri  bute  to  economi  c  and  pol  i  ti  cal  stabi  I  ity 
by  injecting  its  skills  and  managerial  capabilities  into  such  areas  as  education, 
transportation,  construction,  and  administration,  and  thus  decrease  the  appeal  of 
communist  propaganda.  Military  civicaction  couldthus  become  both  a  preventive  and 
a  curative  weapon  for  communist-inspired  insurrection  and  an  additional  American 
tool  with  which  to  fight  the  cold  war. 

The  transformation  of  civicaction  from  a  largely  voluntary,  domestic  function 
to  the  political  and  military  weapon  which  it  eventually  became  in  Vietnam  was  not 
an  overnight  occurrence.  It  had  its  origins  not  only  in  America's  own  brief  colonial 
exper i  ence  i  n  the  P  hi  I  i  ppi  nes  but  more  i  mmedi  atel  y  i  n  the  post-Worl  d  War  1 1  deci  si  ons 
of  President  Harry  S.  Truman  and  Congress  to  help  the  war-torn  countries  of  the 
Middle  East,  Europe,  and  Asia.  When  the  fighting  in  World  War  II  was  over  and  a 
mutual  enemy  defeated,  the  wartime  alliance  between  the  Allies  of  the  West  and  the 
Soviet  Union  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  The  Soviets  established  communist  regimes  in 
one  East  European  country  after  the  other,  and  the  United  States  searched  for  some 
means  to  stem  the  growing  tide  of  Soviet  power  and  influence.20  Western  Europe  was 
also  in  a  shambles,  exhausted  by  the  war.  Under  such  conditions,  communism  was 
able  to  make  inroads  with  a  multitude  of  promises  and  appeals  to  those  distressed 
peoples.  While  outside  Soviet  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  against  Turkey, 
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communist  inspired  guerrillas  in  Greece  threatened  the  immediate  overthrow  of  the 
legitimate  national  government  thereas  well.  Britain  appealed  to  the  United  States 
for  help.  It  could  no  longer  bear  the  burden  of  Greece  alone. 

In  March  1947  Congress  responded  with  the  Greece  Turkey  emergency  aid 
program  and  soon  followed  with  the  European  Recovery  Program,  known  popularly 
as  the  Marshall  Plan.  Its  stated  aim  was  to  assist  those  countries  in  the  task  of  post¬ 
war  reconstruction  and  improvement  of  their  economies,  As  President  Truman  noted 
in  his  inaugural  address  on  J  anuary  20,  1949,  the  objective  was  "to  help  the  free 
people  of  the  world,  through  their  own  efforts,  to  produce  more  food,  more  clothing, 
more  materi  al  s  for  housi  ng,  and  more  mechani cal  power  to  I  i  ghten  thei  r  burdens.21  H  e 
left  unstated  the  more  important  belief  of  the  time  that  such  assistance  was  vital  to 
America's  own  security  because  it  would  serve  to  "contain"  Soviet  expansionism.  This 
belief  had  been  enunciated  earlier  as  the  Truman  Doctrine.22 

The  large  amounts  of  economic  and  military  aid  tunneled  into  Greece  eased  the 
American  mind  somewhat  about  the  immediate  prospects  for  a  communist  takeover. 
B  ut  thefeel  i  ng  sti  1 1  I  i  ngered  that  more  I  ong-term  measures  were  needed.  Shortl  y  after 
Congressional  approval  of  the  monetary  aid  package  to  Greece  in  1947,  the  State 
Department  called  upon  United  States  Army  engineers  to  help  rebuild  the  country's 
transportation  facilities.  By  December  3,  1947,  thej  oint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  estab¬ 
lished  aj  oint  United  States  Military  Advisory  and  Planning  Group  to  Greece,  and  by 
J  uly  the  first  C-47  had  arrived  to  give  support  to  the  American  Mission  for  Aid  to 
Greece.  Throughout  the  next  three  years  the  services  provided  by  the  United  States 
Air  Forces  in  Europe  proved  to  be  "essential  to  the  support  of  the  Greek  Army  fighting 
the  Communist  guerrilla  elements.23  And  by  1949  the  United  States  military  had 
established  the  precedent  for  aiding  a  foreign  nation  restore  internal  order  by 
supervising  the  rebuilding  of  ports,  repairing  damaged  railroads,  building  and 
repairing  strategic  roads,  and  assuring  a  supply  of  the  basic  necessities  of  food  fuel, 
and  clothing.24 

In  1949  Congress  embodied  these  ideas  in  law  with  the  passage  of  the  M  utual 
Defense  Assistance  Act.  This  "Mutual  Security  Act"  emphasized  the  role  of  military, 
economic,  and  technical  assistance  in  contributing  to  the  "mutual  security  and 
individual  and  collective  defenses  of  the  free  world"  and  in  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  free  world  "in  the  interest  of  their  security  and  independence."  The 
challenges  of  the  Cold  War  thus  led  to  a  union  of  the  previously  separate  functions  of 
the  military.  The  humanitarian  and  economic  concept  of  nation-building  now  began 
to  be  I  inked  for  the  first  time  not  only  to  politics  but  to  U  nited  States  national  security 
and  foreign  policy  interests.25 

Additional  experiments  using  military  civic  action  as  part  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  took  pi  ace  in  the  early  1950s  and  tightened  the  linkage  between  these  ideas. 
During  the  Korean  War,  United  States  armed  forces  personnel  again  became  involved 
in  helping  the  people  of  a  war-ravaged  country.  U.S.  actions  in  Korea  were  especially 
significant,  however,  because  of  the  uniqueness  of  using  a  combat  force  in  the  field  to 
rehabilitate  the  nation  it  had  fought  over.  Moreover,  the  success  of  the  American 
program  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  using  military  resources  to  assist  in 
socioeconomic  fields  without  detriment  to  the  military  mission. 

At  first,  American  aid  to  Korea  was  given  on  an  informal,  spontaneous  basis. 
Rations  were  shared  with  the  hungry,  and  funds  and  clothing  were  collected  to 
support  war  refugees.  The  humanitarian  efforts  of  fighter  pilot  Dean  E.  Hess  to  rescue 
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Korean  orphans  and  provide  them  a  place  of  safety  achieved  widespread  publicity.26 
But  it  was  only  after  the  cease-fire  that  large  scale  civic  action  projects  got  under  way. 

During  the  summer  of  1953,  after  seeing  firsthand  some  of  the  churches  and 
schools  constructed  by  U.S.  military  personnel,  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor— then 
commander  of  the  Eighth  Army— took  steps  to  provide  additional  funds  and 
centralized  control  for  the  voluntary  program.  In  August,  Gen.  Taylor  wrote  to 
Assistant  Secretary  of  DefenseJ  ohn  A.  Hannah,  who  in  turn  won  President  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower's  enthusiastic  support.  I  n  November,  Congress  also  approved  Tayl or's 
request  and  authorized  the  diversion  of  military  supplies  and  equipment  into  a  formal 
relief  and  rehabilitation  activity  officially  designated  as  Armed  Forces  Assistance  to 
Korea.27 

Construction  work  began  immediately.  Projects  were  selected  which  would 
replace  the  war-damaged  facilities  that  had  served  thelargest  number  of  peopleand 
been  of  greatest  benefit  to  local  residents.  Lumber,  no  longer  needed  for  military 
hospitals,  was  used  to  construct  school  buildings,  and  cement  intended  for  bunkers 
was  used  in  foundations  for  orphanages.  With  Taylor's  encouragement,  military  units 
began  "adopting"  entire  communities.  Working  si  de-by-side  with  Korean  civilians,  the 
Americans  contributed  from  their  own  salaries  millions  of  dollars  for  needed  supplies 
and  equipment.28 

At  first  American  troops  volunteered  for  the  work  in  their  off  duty  time,  with 
the  transportation  corps  providing  trucks  and  drivers  when  they  could  be  spared  from 
military  duty.  Gen.  Taylor  was  designated  Executive  Agent  for  the  undertaking  and 
was  responsible  for  coordinating  and  supervising  Air  Force  and  Navy,  as  well  as 
Army,  participation.  By  November  1955,  almost  3,000  projects  had  been  completed, 
with  an  estimated  value  to  the  Korean  economy  of  more  than  $48  million.  Materials 
and  supplies  furnished  by  the  United  States  amounted  to  $15  million.  In  1959  all  U.S. 
units  stationed  in  Korea  were  required  to  participate  actively  in  the  program,  and  by 
J  anuary  of  that  year  the  number  of  completed  projects  had  grown  to  nearly  4,000. 
These  improvements  were  valued  at  morethan  $66  million,  whilethe  United  States 
contribution  amounted  to  only  $21  million.29 

The  Armed  Forces  Assistance  to  Korea  program  set  a  number  of  important 
precedents  which  would  serve  as  goals  and  models  for  later  U  .S.  civic  action  projects 
in  Southeast  Asia.  The  construction  phase  of  the  program  was  designed  to  be 
primarily  a  self  help  program.  Korean  agencies  were  expected  to  provide  a  major 
portion  of  the  construction  materials  and  labor  involved  in  completion  of  a  project.30 
As  of  1968,  for  example,  American  funds  could  not  exceed  morethan  one-third  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  Korean  program,  and  in  1969  an  Eighth  Army  regulation  stipulated 
that  no  single  project  could  utilize  morethan  $1,500  in  American  materials.31  Projects 
were  selected  only  after  consultation  with  civic  leaders  in  Korean  communities  and 
determination  that  such  projects  could  be  successfully  operated  after  the  American 
military  contribution  had  been  completed.  American  armed  forces  personnel  were  not 
required  to  do  manual  labor  on  projects,  but  they  often  voluntarily  joined  in  the  work 
with  contributions  of  money,  gifts,  and  services.  They  normally  furnished  guidance 
and  supervision.  At  the  discretion  of  local  commanders,  certain  military  equipment 
was  loaned  for  use  on  approved  projects,  provided  that  such  use  did  not  detract  from 
a  state  of  combat  readiness.  The  projects  were  usually  conducted  on  a  small  scale, 
could  be  completed  in  one  construction  season,  and  were  located  within  the  vicinity 
of  the  unit  sponsoring  the  project— usually  in  small  urban  or  rural  areas. 
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The  basic  objectives  of  the  Korean  civic  action  program  were  significant  also 
in  their  applicability  to  military  civic  action  as  it  would  be  carried  out  later  in 
V i  etnam,  They  were  essenti  al  I  y  twofol  d.  F  i  rst,  the  program  was  desi  gned  to  contr i  bute 
to  the  economic  and  sociological  development  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  by  aiding  the 
Korean  people  at  the  grass  roots  level.  At  the  inception  of  the  program  a  general  fear 
existed  that  unless  something  were  done  quickly  to  bolster  Korea's  economy,  the 
communists  would  gain  such  popular  support  they  could  take  over  the  whole 
peninsula.  Voicing  this  fear,  one  American  officer  in  the  United  States  military 
government  in  Korea  noted  in  1954  that: 

the  existing  relief  economy  in  Korea  provides  a  fertile  field  for  the 
Communist  agitator  and  propagandist.  Misery  breeds  dissatisfaction 
and  a  hungry  man,  worried  about  his  family  and  with  no  normal  outlet 
for  his  material  desire  to  work  and  produce  a  livelihood  by  his  own 
efforts,  is  vastly  more  susceptible  to  insidious,  cleverly  presented  and 
well-disguised  Communist  anti-western  propaganda  than  he  was  when 
he  had  a  job  and  his  nation  had  a  viable,  growing  economy.  The  Korean 
who  spurned  Communism  in  1950  may  well  be  questioning  the  wisdom 
of  his  action  today.32 

He  went  on  to  recommend  that  "the  strongest  perimeter  defense  America  can 
build  in  Asia  or  anywhere  else  is  one  built  on  understanding  and  mutual  respect,  and 
it  is  the  only  defense  which  cannot  be  penetrated  by  Communism.33  And  this  was  the 
second  objective  of  the  Korean  civic  action  program: 

to  enhance  civil -military  community  relationships  and  thereby  not  only 
createa  receptive  climate  among  Korean  communities  for  thecontinued 
presence  of  U.S.  military  personnel  but  also  enable  the  military 
services,  U.S.  as  well  as  South  Korean,  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
population,  thus  making  the  area  less  vulnerable  to  communist 
propaganda.34 

The  Korean  program  was  successful  for  a  number  of  reasons.  There  was  a  real 
need  for  Ameri  can  soci  al  and  economi  c  assi  stance.  Ameri  can  forces  were  concentrated 
in  the  area,  and  they  possessed  relatively  large  stocks  of  supplies  and  equipment.  The 
program  was  well-directed  and  well -coordinated.  Above  all,  American  military 
involvement  received  wholehearted  support  not  only  from  Washington  but  from  field 
commanders  as  well. 

Even  as  lessons  were  being  learned  and  precedents  were  being  set  in  South 
Korea,  additional  experiments  with  civic  action  were  taking  place  in  the  Philippines, 
In  the  latter  instance,  however,  civic  action  was  used,  not  as  a  preventive  measure 
against  a  possible  future  insurgency,  but  actually  as  a  counterinsurgency  measure 
itself.  American  military  personnel  and  advisors,  among  them,  Lt.  Col.  Edward  G. 
Lansdale  (later  a  major  general  in  the  United  States  Air  Force),  helped  develop  the 
counter-guerilla  campaign  which,  according  to  Lansdale,  was  "classic  in  its  lessons  of 
the  strategy  and  tactics  that  win."35 

In  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s,  communist-led  and  inspired  dissidents  were 
ableto  make  substantial  inroads  in  the  Philippine  countryside,  using  MaoTse-tung's 
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guerrilla  warfare  doctrine  and  tactics.  Known  astheHukbalahap  (Huk)  rebellion,  the 
insurgency  failed  to  yield  to  conventional  military  tactics.  Much  of  the-Huk  activity 
took  place  in  Central  Luzon— so  much  so  that  newspapers  began  calling  the  area 
"Huklandia."36  The-Huks  were  active  in  other  parts  of  the  Philippines,  but  Central 
Luzon  remained  the  hot  spot  for  several  reasons.  It  was  inhabited  by  an  agrarian 
population  which  felt,  with  some  justification,  that  it  was  not  getting  a  fair  deal  from 
the  government.  Moreover,  the  farming  areas  were  interspersed  among  swamps, 
mountai  ns,  and  j  ungl  e  areas  whi  ch  made  i  deal  bases  for  guerri  1 1  as.  F  ood  was  pi  entiful . 
And,  to  complete  the  picture,  it  had  American  military  bases  in  the  area  which  were 
manned  by  personnel  under  strict  orders  to  keep  out  of  the  "domestic  affairs"  of  the 
Filipinos.  Their  orders  specified  that  they  were  there  to  help  defend  the  Philippines 
from  "external  aggression."37 

The  communists  were  able  to  field  about  15,000  armed  Huks  in  guerrilla  units. 
These  were  supported  by  a  cl  ai  med  mi  1 1  i  on  sympathizers  among  the  popul  ati  on,  whom 
the  communists  labelled  their  "mass  base."  This  million  represented  a  large  portion 
of  the  17  to  20  million  total  Filipino  population  at  the  time.  Opposing  the  communist 
armed  force,  which  often  was  abletohidein  among  the  civilian  population,  were  the 
Philippine  Armed  Forces  of  around  50,000. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  anti-FI  uk  campaign,  the  Philippine  military  used 
conventional,  small-unit  combat  techniques.  They  made  excellent  use  of  fire-power, 
They  were  well -equipped  and  well-trained.  According  to  the  usual  military  doctrine, 
they  should  have  won,  but  they  did  not,  Instead  the  communist  Huks  actually 
increased  the  strength  of  their  forces  in  the  field,  extended  their  areas  of  influence  and 
control,  and  greatly  increased  the  numbers  of  population  supporting  them. 

In  mid-1950  the  situation  suddenly  reversed  itself  shortly  after  Ramon 
Magsaysay  was  appointed  Secretary  of  National  Defense  and  given  broad  powers  to 
put  an  end  to  the  rebellion.  For  the  first  few  months  the  Philippine  army  continued 
to  employ  conventional  tactics,  and  despite  Magsaysay's  alleged  intention  of 
"exterminating  every  Communist  and  Hukbalahap  member  in  the  Philippines,"  the 
army  continued  to  lose  the  battle.38  Gradually,  Magsaysay  began  to  realize  that  the 
Huk  movement  involved  much  more  than  a  military  threat,  that  there  were  important 
social,  economic,  and  psychological  reasons  for  its  continued  successes.  The  Huks  were 
recruiting  most  of  their  support  from  tenant  farmers  who  were  being  exploited  by 
landlords  and  bankers  in  a  near-feudal  system  of  economic  peonage.  The  main 
propaganda  theme  of  the  communists  was  "land  for  the  landless."  The  people  had  also 
come  to  distrust  the  Philippinearmy.  Instead  of  protecting  the  people,  it  had  offended 
many  by  its  undisciplined  behavior.  Filipino  soldiers  "confiscated"  whatever  they 
needed  and  often  alienated  large  segments  of  the  civilian  population  by  either  the 
arrogance  of  their  methods  or  their  capacity.39 

Then,  at  the  suggestion  and  under  the  guidance  of  Edward  Lansdale, 
M  agsaysay  i  nstituted  several  si  gnifi  cant  changes.  L ansdal  e  had  gai  ned  the  confi dence 
of  M  agsaysay  about  a  year  pri  or  to  hi  s  assi  gnment  to  the  P  hi  I  i  ppi  nes  when  M  agsaysay 
was  on  Congressional  business  in  Washington.  And  during  a  World  War  1 1  assignment 
to  the  Philippines,  Lansdale  had  won  the  friendship  and  respect  of  several  high- 
ranking  Philippine  officials  as  well  as  American  military  personnel.  In  September 
1950  Gen.  J  onathan  Anderson,  Chief  of  thej  oint  U.S.  Military  Advisory  Group,  and 
American  Ambassador  to  the  Philippines  Myron  Cowen  negotiated  L ansdal e's  return 
to  the  Philippi  nes  in  an  advisory  capacity  with  theAmerican  Military  Advisory  Group. 


Lansdale  had  the  backing  of  Gen.  Nathan  F.  Twining,  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force,  and  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs.  Gen.  Anderson, 
Ambassador  Cowen,  and  the  Chi  ef  of  Staff  of  the  P  hi  I  i  ppi  ne  armed  forces  agreed  that 
Lansdale  was  to  advise  not  only  on  intelligence  matters,  which  was  his  speciality,  but 
on  the  whole  problem  of  the  FI uk  rebellion.40 

By  this  time  Lansdale  had  begun  to  establish  a  reputation  for  the  innovative 
and  unconventional,  and  in  the  Philippines  he  was  authorized  to  experiment  with  his 
new  ideas.  At  Lansdale's  request,  M  agsaysay  created  a  psychological  warfare  division 
within  his  staff  called  the  Civil  Affairs  Office.41  Lansdale  proposed  that  the  new  office 
direct  the  military  to  perform  not  only  psychological  work  as  part  of  its  routine  combat 
acti  vi  ti  es  but  also  "i  mprove  the  atti  tude  and  behavi  or  of  troops  toward  ci  vi  I  i  ans— those 
masses  whose  loyalty  is  the  imperative  stake  in  a  people's  war  as  waged  by  the 
Communists."42  This  was  not  an  idea  original  with  Lansdale.  It  had  been  enunciated 
some  2,000  years  before  by  Sun  Tzu  as  one  of  the  success  factors  governing  the  art  of 
guerrilla  warfare.  Sun  Tzu  defined  it  as  the  "moral  law"  which  "causes  the  people  to 
be  in  compl  ete  accord  with  their  ruler,  so  that  they  follow  him  regardless  of  their  lives, 
undismayed  by  any  danger."  MaoTse-tung,  realizing  also  the  importance  of  a  good 
army-people  relationship,  reiterated  it  in  the  1940s  when  he  wrote  his  tactical 
doctrine  for  the  Chinese  Communist  Eighth  Route  Army.  "The  people  are  like  the 
water,"  he  explained,  "and  the  army  is  like  the  fish."  The  Filipino  communists 
recognized  the  value  of  the  principle,  and  their  campaign  was  succeeding.  "The  way 
to  start  defeating  Communist  guerrilla  leaders  and  forces,"  Lansdale  explained  later, 
"is  to  use  the  same  cardinal  principle— and  to  use  it  better.  Free  citizens  always  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  stronger,  more  dynamic  use  of  this  principle  than  the 
Communists  can."43  To  the  Philippine  army's  mission  of  physically  defeating  the  FI  uks, 
then,  was  added  the  additional  duty  of  regaining  the  confidence  of  the  people  by 
demonstrating  that  government  soldiers  could  and  would  protect  and  help  them,  In 
the  combat  battalions,  the  commander  and  his  civil  affairs  officer  met  with  village 
leaders  to  work  out  relationships  between  troops  and  civilians,  methods  of  protecting 
farmers  from  gueri  1 1  a  rai  ds  duri  ng  pi  anti  ng  and  harvest,  and  vi  1 1  age  self  defense.  This 
led  tofurther  army  actions,  such,  for  example,  as  escorting  Department  of  Agriculture 
agents  into  combat  areas  to  help  farmers  and  using  troop  labor  to  build  village  schools 
and  other  public  works,  and  to  dig  water  wells.  Noting  that  tenant  farmers  were 
mostly  without  counsel  in  court  cases  involving  land  problems,  the  army  quickly 
arranged  for  a  number  of  its  judge  advocate  officers  to  appear  in  court  in  civilian 
clothes  to  represent  the  farmers.  Special  arrangements  with  the  telegraph  office 
allowed  poor  people  to  bring  complaints  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities  for 
a  cost  of  only  five  cents,  whatever  the  length  of  the  message.  Civilians  wounded  in  fire 
fights  between  the  army  and  the  FI  uks  were  treated  in  army  hospitals.44  In  the  1951 
election,  troops  guarded  candidates  to  help  protect  their  right  of  free  speech  and 
freedom  of  assembly,  and  then  guarded  the  polls  and  the  ballots  to  increase  the 
possibility  of  an  honest,  free  election  45 

As  a  result  of  his  unusual  program,  Magsaysaywon  thepeopleover  to  the  side 
of  the  government  and  broke  the  back  of  the  rebellion.  Lacking  an  appropriate  term 
to  descri  be  al  I  this  mi  I  i  tary  assi  stance  at  the  vi  1 1  age  I  evel ,  L  ansdal  e  coi  ned  the  phrase 
"military  civic  action."46  By  1953,  when  Magsaysay  himself  was  elected  president,  the 
people,  with  their  own  government  in  power,  were  even  less  inclined  to  help  the 
communists  overthrow  it.  And  the  improved  relations  with  the  population  yielded  an 
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abundance  of  combat  intelligence  needed  for  a  successful  military  campaign.47 

While  carrying  out  a  vigorous  military  offensive  against  the  Huks,  Magsaysay 
also  instituted  measures  to  induce  the  guerrillas  to  surrender.  Many  of  them  knew 
little  or  nothing  about  communism.  They  had  joined  the  rebels  out  of  despair  with 
their  lot.  Magsaysay  offered  free  government  land  to  rebels  who  surrendered.  And  he 
establ  i  shed  an  E  conomi  c  Devel  opment  Corps  to  hel  p  cl  ear  the  I  and  and  construct  basi  c 
facilities.  As  Magsaysay  explained,  the  armed  forces  offered  the  Huks  the  choice  of 
receiving  either  the  "hand  of  all-out  force  or  all-out  friendship."48  Large-scale 
surrenders  of  rank-and-file  guerrillas,  together  with  effective  military  and  police 
drives  against  the  hard  core  of  communist  leadership,  finally  reduced  the  Huk 
movement  to  a  minor  threat,  easily  controlled  by  routine  police  action.49 

By  the  mid-1950s,  then,  the  armed  forces  in  the  Philippines  and  Korea  had 
developed  an  operational  doctrine  of  assisting  the  civilian  population  to  bring  about 
a  "brotherhood"  between  soldiers  and  civilians.  The  initial  reason  was  elementary:  to 
win  over  the  people  to  help  the  army  in  finding  and  fighting  an  enemy  who  hid  among 
the  population.  The  success  of  the  Philippine  experience  and  later  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Armed  Forces  Assistance  to  Korea  program  spawned 
considerable  interest  in  the  use  of  civic  action  as  a  counterinsurgency  tool.  Observers 
from  Malaya,  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Burma  visited  the  Philippi  nes  to  study  this  doctrine 
in  the  field  and  took  home  with  them  many  operational  ideas  which  they  further 
adapted  and  developed  to  fit  their  own  special  local  needs.50  In  the  United  States 
plans  were  laid  to  study  the  possibility  of  using  civic  action  as  a  cold  war  weapon. 

In  J  une  and  J  uly  1953  during  the  final  phase  of  the  anti-Huk  campaign, 
Lansdale  accepted  the  invitation  of  Lt.  Gen.  J  ohn  W.  O'Daniel  and  joined  a  small 
advisory  group  to  the  French  in  I  ndochina.  By  that  time  the  first  Indochina  war  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  French  General  Henri  Navarre,  who  had  just  assumed  the 
French  command,  was  avidly  seeking  solutions  to  his  dismal  problems.  Although 
Navarre's  staff  offi cers  remembered  Lansdale's  exploits  in  the  Philippines  and  viewed 
him  as  a  dangerous  revolutionary  who  sought  to  "stir  up  the  natives  against  the 
French,"  General  Navarre  himself  welcomed  his  visit.  Both  the  French  General  and 
O'Daniel  sought  out  his  ideas  on  such  tactics  as  psychological  warfare,  unconventional 
techniques,  combat  intelligence  collection,  pacification,  and  counter-guerrilla 
operations.51  Even  at  this  time  French  military  analysts  in  Paris  had  begun  to  devel  op 
their  own  theories  about  communist  revolutionary  warfare,  and  many  were  becoming 
convinced  that  such  a  war  could  not  be  won  by  the  West  unless  it  adopted  the  same 
unconventional  social,  economic,  and  political  tactics  used  so  effectively  by  communist 
guerrillas.52  To  be  sure,  French  forces  in  the  field  had  already  conceived  of  what  would 
later  be  called  the  "pacification  program"  by  the  United  States  and  had  sent  out 
rudi  mentary  ci  vi  c  acti  on  teams,  cal  I  ed  Groupes  Ad mini  strati  fsMobilesto  rural  vi  1 1  ages 
in  an  attempt  to  extend  French  control  to  Viet  Minh-dominated  areas.  But  in  1953 
French  civic  action  concepts  were  still  in  the  formative  stage,  and  none  of  the  French 
efforts  to  bring  security  and  economic  development  to  the  countryside  had  been  fully 
successful,  though  some  had  realized  temporary  gains.  Even  the  Groupes 
A  dmini  strati  fsM  obil  es  were  viewed  as  merely  experimental  organizations.53  Moreover, 
a  truly  unconventional  campaign  would  haverequired  additional  troops  to  counter  the 
enemy's  increasing  strength  than  the  French  were  willing  to  field,  while  most  French 
officers  were  not  prepared  to  fight  even  a  guerrilla  war  by  any  means  other  than 
conventional  methods.  Time  had  to  await  the  Algerian  uprising  for  the  French  to 
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employ  their  new  ideas  on  counterinsurgency  and  special  operations.54 

Meanwhile,  a  disheartened  Lansdale  left  Saigon  temporarily,  while  Ho  Chi 
Minh  completed  his  defeat  of  the  French  at  Dien  Bien  Phu.  At  the  Geneva  conference 
which  began  on  May  8, 1954,  France,  Britain,  China,  andtheSoviet  Union  eventually 
agreed  to  a  cease-fire  in  Indochina,  recognized  Laos  and  Cambodia  as  independent 
nations,  and  divided  the  Vietnamese  portion  of  Indochina  at  the  17th  parallel.  The 
signatories  agreed  to  hold  an  election  in  1956  under  the  supervision  of  an 
international  control  commission  to  decide  the  question  of  unification  of  the  two 
parts.55  That  the  future  did  not  bode  well  for  a  united  Vietnam  was  evinced  by  two 
developments:  a  frankly  communist  government  headed  by  Ho  Chi  Minh  himself 
assumed  control  in  Hanoi  as  the  French  withdrew;  and  the  United  States  and  the  non¬ 
communist  government  in  South  Vietnam  did  not  sign  the  Geneva  accords. 

Even  before  the  Geneva  agreements  had  been  reached  and  the  French  had  been 
ousted  from  Vietnam,  the  United  States  was  formulating  an  idea  which  would  become 
a  cornerstone  of  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam.  President  Eisenhower  gave  it  official 
expression  when  he  observed  at  a  press  conference  on  April  7,  1954,  that  the  loss  of 
I  ndochina,  I  ike  a  "falling  domino,"  would  lead  "very  quickly"  to  the  loss  of  other  areas 
as  well.56  At  first  it  was  hoped  that  under  the  Geneva  agreements  South  Vietnam 
would  have  a  chance  to  establish  a  democratic  government,  but  by  the  fall  of  that  year 
it  had  become  apparent  that  the  nation  faced  staggering  problems.  It  had  to  resettle 
nearly  one  million  refugees  who  departed  North  Vietnam  in  1954  after  the  French 
withdrew.  The  government  itself,  nearly  paralyzed  by  eight  years  of  war,  was 
undermanned  and  untrained  in  effective  self  government.  From  the  outset  it  faced 
severe  economic  shortages.  Moreover,  the  North  had  emerged  from  the  war  with  large 
military  forces  which  posed  a  considerable  threat  to  the  Southern  regime.57 

President  Eisenhower,  concerned  about  the  possible  loss  of  all  Vietnam  and  the 
"Communist  enslavement  of  millions,"  decided  to  recognize  South  Vietnam  as  an 
independent  state.  I  n  September  the  President  undertook  to  form  a  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  (SEATO)  to  prevent  further  "Communist  aggression"  in  thearea 
and  pledged,  along  with  the  other  parties  to  the  treaty,  to  resist  "by  means  of 
continuous  and  effective  self  help  and  mutual  aid  armed  attack  and  to  prevent  and 
counter  subversive  activities  directed  from  without."58  And  on  October  23,  1954,  in  a 
letter  to  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  who  had  emerged  as  head  of  the  government  in  Saigon, 
Eisenhower  offered  American  help  to  the  new  government  to  insure  its  survival,  "The 
purpose  of  this  offer,"  the  President  wrote,  "is  to  assist  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
in  developing  and  maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state,  capable  of  resisting  subversion 
or  aggression  through  military  means."59 

Thus,  a  commitment  was  made  to  maintain  the  independence  and  security  of 
Southeast  Asi  a.  1 1  woul  d  gui  de  U  .S.  pol  i  cy  for  al  most  two  decades.  N  o  specifi  c  mi  I  itary 
means  of  upholding  the  agreements  were  mentioned,  but  the  October  letter  to  Diem 
did  signal  that  the  United  States  was  preparing  to  use  at  least  some  of  the  military 
weapons  at  its  disposal. 

During  the  heat  of  the  Geneva  debates,  Edward  Lansdale  returned  to  Vietnam, 
this  time  as  the  top  American  expert  on  guerrilla  war.60  Ambassador  Donald  Heath 
in  Saigon  and  Gen.  J  ohn  O'Daniel,  who  by  this  time  was  commander  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  to  I  ndochina,  had  requested  his  services.  Under 
orders  from  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Chairman  of  thej  oint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
with  secret  instructions  from  President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  of  State  J  ohn 
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Foster  Dulles,  and  with  close  Central  Intelligence  Agency  connections,  Lansdalewas 
designated  air  attache  to  the  U.S.  legation.  His  initial  task  was  advisingj  ohn  Foster 
Dulles  and  Ambassador  Heath.  Later  he  became  a  member  of  the  small  Military 
Assistance  Advisory  Group  that  took  over  the  training  role  from  the  French.  His 
orders  directed  him  to  assist  the  Vietnamese  on  self  help  and  counter-guerrilla 
measures,  but  very  quickly  he  became  Premier  Ngo  Dinh  Diem's  personal  advisor.61 
His  instructions  did  not  specify  the  exact  measures  to  be  used  but  implied  that  he  was 
to  help  the  Vietnamese  much  as  he  had  helped  the  Filipinos.  He  arrived  in  Vietnam 
only  to  find  the  French  still  in  control  of  almost  all  aspects  of  Vietnamese  society  and 
his  reputation  still  as  "villainous"  in  French  eyes  as  before.62  Dr.  Phan  Nuy  Quat,  the 
defense  minister,  finally  found  him  an  advisory  slot  in  the  Vietnamese  army's 
propaganda  and  information  organization,  for  which  the  French  had  little  concern. 
From  that  position  Lansdale  was  able  to  counsel  the  Vietnamese  on  psychological 
operations  and  civic  action. 

A  short  while  into  his  new  assignment,  Lansdale  noted  with  alarm  that  village 
people  were  becoming  increasingly  alienated  not  only  from  the  capital  but  from 
provincial  centers  as  well  provincial  administrators  were  grossly  corrupt,  and 
administrative  services  lagged  in  areas  being  vacated  by  the  Viet  Minh  under  the 
Geneva  accords.  As  in  the  Philippines  before  Magsaysay,  soldiers  stole  what  they 
needed  from  the  peopl  e  and  i  n  some  i  nstances  were  actual  I  y  more  brutal  than  the  Vi  et 
Minh  had  been.  One  correspondent  wrote  that  "far  from  giving  security,  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  army,  buttressed  by  the  Civil  Guard. ..is  regarded  by-the 
Southern  peasant  as  a  symbol  of  insecurity  and  repression."63  Lansdale  feared  the 
outcome  of  the  1956  plebiscite.  In  a  minor  move  to  counter  this  erosion  of 
governmental  support,  he  opened  a  school  for  psychological  warfare  training  and 
i  mpl emented  a  curri  cul  um  whi ch  taught  Vi  etnamese troops,  among  other  thi  ngs,  good 
behavior  patterns  toward  civilians.  He  met  with  only  limited  success,  however,  since 
the  French,  who  were  still  in  control  of  the  army,  continued  to  view  Lansdale's  ideas 
as  alien  and  unorthodox;  and  Diem,  intent  on  consolidating  his  power  in  Saigon, 
wasted  little  time  worrying  about  the  allegiance,  much  less  the  treatment  or  living 
conditions  of  the  rural  population.  Early  in  1955,  however,  Diem  began  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  rural  areas.  The  impetus  for  this  about  face  came  in  J  anuary  when 
a  Vietnamese  official  named  Kieu  Cong  Cung  presented  Lansdale  a  plan  for  a  crash 
program  to  train  Vietnamese  bureaucrats  as  true  civil  servants.  "Cung's  idea," 
Lansdale  explained,  "was  to  place  civil  service  personnel  out  among  the  people,  in 
simple  dress,  where  they  would  help  initially  by  working  alongside  the  people,  getting 
their  hands  dirty  when  necessary."64  After  they  had  served  satisfactorily  in  this 
capacity  for  awhile,  they  would  assume  the  role  of  enlightened  public  administrators. 
Lansdale  liked  the  idea.  "It  would-bring  a  useful  government  presence  into  the 
countryside  quickly  and  produce  civil  servants,  with  some  understanding  of  the  real 
needs  of  the  people."65 

By  this  time  the  advisory  staff  of  the  United  States  economic  mission  had 
planned  establishment  of  a  National  I  nstitutefor  Administration  in  Saigon  and  let  a 
contract  to  Michigan  State  University  to  train  and  qualify  rural  administrators.66  But 
Lansdale  wanted  the  quicker  results  he  believed  the  Cung  plan  would  provide.  He  sold 
the  idea  to  Diem,  who  saw  the  plan  as  a  way  to  further  consolidate  his  power,  and 
Diem  appointed  Cung  to  start  work  immediately  on  the  program.  Cung  would  report 
to  Diem  directly  and  would  work  under  the  direction  and  sponsorship  of  Army  General 
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and  Defense  Minister  Nguyen  Van  Minh.  Diem  picked  the  name  "civic  action"  for  the 
program,  borrowing  the  label  from  Lansdale's  reports  to  him  on  the  Philippine 
experiment— even  though  Diem  did  not  envision  the  use  of  military  personnel.67 

On  May  7,  1955,  Cung  took  office  as  Commissioner  General  for  Civic  Action. 
Within  several  months  a  pilot  program  had  been  initiated  and  a  Civic  Action 
commissariat  established.  Vietnamese  functionaries  believed  the  program  would  not 
work  and  did  everything  possible  to  squelch  the  plan.  But  Diem's  mind  had  been  set. 
Cung's  training  center  was  established  in  Saigon,  and  when  nocivil  service  personnel 
volunteered  for  field  assignments,  some  1,400  to  1,800  cadre  were  selected  from  among 
carefully  screened  and  university-educated  refugees  fleeing  North  Vietnam.  During 
their  training  students  were  required  to  dress  in  the  calico  noir  of  Southern  farmers 
and  laborers,  which  became  their  "uniform"  later  in  the  villages.  By  this  time  field 
agents  clad  in  black  peasant  garb  had  become  well-known  political  figures  in  the 
Vietnamese  conflict.  The  Viet  Minh  had  used  them  extensively  and  had  taught  them 
the  "three  widths"— to  eat,  sleep,  and  work  with  the  people.  Later  the  same  black 
garment  would  be  worn  by  workers  for  the  National  Liberation  Front  and  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  by  the  government's  revolutionary  development  cadre.68 

Diem's  program,  borrowing  the  idea  from  the  Viet  Minh,  required  its  workers 
also  to  live  among  and  associate  freely  with  the  common  villagers.  I  nitially  thirty-one 
civic  action  teams  began  operations  in  eleven  provinces  where  communist  influence 
dominated.  Each  team  was  composed  of  from  four  to  ten  men  and  had  responsibility 
for  a  number  of  villages.  "Provincial  authorities  originally  refused  to  recognize  Civic 
Action  personnel  as  government  officials,  due  to  the  plebeian  dress,"  Lansdale 
reported;  however,  "Cung,  dressed  in  the  same  manner,  and  as  a  high  functionary 
close  to  the  President,  made  a  rapid  tour  of  the  provinces  and  gained  grudging 
acceptance  of  this  new  style  of  government  employee."  The  civic  action  teams  built 
village  halls,  primary  schools,  dispensaries,  and  other  facilities,  provided  first  aid,  and 
helped  with  the  building  of  roads,  pit  latrines,  and  other  community  projects.  Their 
primary  objective  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Viet  Minh  on  whom  the  teams  model  their 
tactics  and  organizations— to  win  the  confidence  of  the  villagers,  to  introduce  basic 
considered  a  threat  by  the  Viet  M  inh.  Communist  agents  began  political  attacks  to  sti  r 
up  the  people  against  them  and  finally  turned  to  murder.69 

Soon  the  Diem  government,  however,  caught  up  in  its  anti -communist 
campaign  and  drive  for  power  consolidation,  lost  sight  of  the  original  social  and 
economic  goals  it  had  established  for  the  teams.  As  the  teams  proved  themselves  in 
the  villages,  Diem  ordered  them  to  start  working  with  the  Army  in  its  pacification 
program.  They  were  sent  out  as  civil  government  "troops,"  eventually  serving  in  every 
province  in  South  Vietnam,  including  combat  zones.70 

These  activities  helped  convert  the  cadres  away  from  civic  action  into 
exclusively  propaganda  and  political  instruments.  Diem  directed  them  to  dissolve  the 
local  governments  and  take  complete  command  of  the  hamlets.  The  teams  were  still 
composed  largely  of  repatriated  Northerners  who  were  not  only  outsiders  but  also 
Catholics.  Thus,  in  addition  to  eliminating  local  representative  government,  Diem  also 
imposed  an  outside,  non-Buddhist  hierarchy  on  a  rural  population  which  between  mid- 
1954  and  late  1955  had  indicated  a  willingness  to  support  a  central  government. 
Instead  of  winning  allegiance  from  the  people,  conditions  were  created  that 
encouraged  the  ri  se  of  a  Vi  et  Cong  i  nsurgency.  I  n  I  ate  1956,  Di  em  drasti  cal  ly  cut  back 
on  civic  action  and  turned  to  terrorist  tactics,  further  alienating  the  people  and 
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throwing  even  more  popular  support  to  the  communists.  Except  for  a  brief  period  in 
1954  and  1955,  then,  when  the  peasants  responded  to  the  honest  compassion  of  the 
early  cadres,  a  situation  developed  exactly  opposite  to  the  original  objectives  of  the 
civic  action  plan.  Military  forces  and  civic  action  teams  alike  resembled  conquerors 
morethan  protectors  of  the  people.  Graft  and  corruption  flourished.  Even  an  effort  by 
the  United  States  economic  mission  to  salvage  the  civic  action  idea  by  circumventing 
the  Saigon  dominated  program  and  applying  economic  resources  directly  at  the  grass 
roots  level,  ended  in  failure  when  a  desperate  Diem  scuttled  the  attempt.71 

All  the  while  Edward  Lansdale  had  watched  the  deterioration  of  the  civic 
action  program  and  United  States  attempts  to  prop  it  up  with  money  and  equipment 
despite  its  content  and  defects.  His  protests  to  the  Eisenhower  administration  failed 
to  produce  a  policy  change.  At  the  end  of  1956  he  was  recalled  from  Vietnam,  and 
Diem's  totalitarian  practices  continued  without  restraint.  In  1957  the  death  of  Kieu 
Cong  Cung  ended  any  hope  for  bringing  about  social  and  economic  reform  at  this  point 
in  the  Diem  regime.  Diem's  brother-in-law,  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  absorbed  the  remnants  of 
the  civic  action  directorate  into  his  political  and  intelligence  organization.  The 
peasants  now  began  associating  civic  action  personnel  with  Nhu's  secret  police.72 

While  these  activities  were  taking  place  in  the  Philippines,  Korea,  and 
Vietnam,  at  least  some  of  the  lessons  were  not  lost  on  America.  In  1958  William  J  . 
Lederer  and  Eugene  Burdick  published  a  novel  entitled,  The  Ugly  American,  in  which 
they  forecast  that  America  would  either  win  or  lose  against  communist  insurgents  in 
Southeast  Asia,  depending  on  how  successfully  it  stood  up  to  the  guerrillas  in  the 
battle  for  popular  support.73  Lansdale  himself  was  portrayed  in  the  book  as  Col. 
Hillandale,  an  American  who  cared  enough  to  change  anonymous,  bureaucratic 
programs  into  personal  responses  to  the  needs  of  real  people.  The  book  received  a 
warm  response  and  came  at  a  time  when  Washington,  too,  was  reflecting  on  an 
appropriate  counter  to  insurgency  warfare.  President  Eisenhower  in  particular  was 
receptive  to  any  new  idea  which  might  be  useful  as  a  cold  war  weapon.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  he  feared  the  dangers  inherent  in  large  defense  organizations  and  the  rise 
of  a  "military-industrial  complex"— a  fear  hegave  voice  to  in  1961. 74  Was  the  civic  use 
of  military  forces  an  appropriate  solution  to  both  the  problem  of  insurgency  warfare 
and  the  expense  and  danger  of  a  large,  idle  standing  arm?  Many  astute  observers 
believed  it  had  worked  in  the  Philippines.  And  for  this  reason  Eisenhower  had 
supported  the  Armed  Forces  Assistance  to  Korea  program  as  well  as  President  Diem's 
efforts  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  mid-1950s  while  State  Department  experts  under  the  leadership  of 
H  erbert  H  oover,  J  r .  probed  the  i  ssue  of  the  construct!  ve  use  of  mi  I  i  tary  forces,  the  U  .S. 
Army's  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Civil  Affairs  was  investigating  the  same  matter.75  In 
December  1954,  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Taylor,  an  outline  plan  was  drawn  up  for 
the  application  of  a  Korean-type  program  to  underdeveloped  countries  outside  Korea. 
The  pi  an  envisioned  medical  and  construction  programs,  relying  on  indigenous  sources 
of  labor  and  materials  and  emphasizing  "short-term,  impact-producing  projects."76 
Nothing  came  of  the  plan  until  early  in  1956  when  Lt.  Col.  L.  J  .  Legere  of  the  White 
H  ouse  Staff  wrote  i  nformal  I  y  to  the  Army  Chi  ef  of  Staff  emphasizi  ng  the  effectiveness 
of  civic  action  in  Korea  and  mentioning  that  the  State  Department  was  planning  to 
re-evaluate  the  entire  foreign  military  and  economic  aid  programs  in  light  of  the 
successful  assistance  program  in  Korea.  On  May  28,  1956,  in  a  letter  to  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  Walter  S.  Robertson,  the  Army  Chief  of 
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Staff  suggested  consi  deri  ng  the  possi  bi  I  ity  of  pi  anni  ng  K  orean-type  programs  for  other 
underdeveloped  countries  which  the  United  States  was  desirous  of  helping.  He 
suggested  further  that  in  those  countries  where  the  United  States  already  had 
military  missions,  this  civic  contribution  could  come  from  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Group  personnel,  trained  and  reinforced  for  that  purpose.  On  J  une  7,  Robertson 
agreed  to  give  the  idea  further  consideration  and  designated  a  representative  on  his 
staff  to  work  with  the  Army  for  that  purpose.77 

Late  in  J  une  the  Army  completed  its  study  and  sent  its  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  study  concluded  that  "an  aid  program  based  on  the 
AFAK  [Armed  Forces  Assistance  to  Korea]  principle  of  helping  the  indigenous  people 
help  themselves  can  most  appropriately  be  applied  in  other  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  free  world,  as  well  as  Korea."  Such  a  program  would  be  directed  by  the  country's 
senior  U.S.  military  commanders  and  would  fall  within  the  effort  of  the  total  United 
States  aid  program.  M ilitary  as  well  as  overall  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives  would  be 
"materially  strengthened  through  this  aid  approach,"  and  a  "tremendous  psychological 
impact"  would  result,  increasing  the  morale  of  American  military  personnel  and 
"reducing  some  of  the  social  and  economic  pressures  which  cause  unrest  and  subject 
the  country  to  political  exploitation."78 

In  November,  acting  on  the  Army's  recommendations,  the  Operations 
Coordinating  Board  of  the  Defense  and  State  Departments  directed  that  appropriate 
action  betaken  to  extend  the  Korean  approach  to  civic  action  to  other  countries  on  a 
"moderate  scale."  It  added  that  to  be  effective  such  operations  should  be  "conducted 
on  a  personalized  basis  to  afford  United  States  military  personnel  maximum 
opportunity  for  participation,"  and  that  "maximum  indigenous  participation... be 
obtained  for  greatest  psychological  and  economic  return."79 

By  1958  the  whole  question  of  military  assistance  had  made  its  way  into  the 
U.S.  Congress,  occasioning  considerable  discussion  and  debate.  As  a  result,  in  the 
closing  years  of  his  administration,  Mr.  Eisenhower  appointed  the  President's 
Committee  to  Study  the  United  States  Military  Assistance  Program  under  the 
direction  of  William  H.  Draper,  J  r.,  former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Heasked  the 
committee  to  focus  on  the  relationship  between  military  assistance  and  the 
furtherance  of  U.S.  national  security  and  foreign  policy  interests,  ways  of  responding 
to  the  "new  Communist  techniques  in  waging  the  cold  war,"  and  the  "impact  of  our 
military  assistance  programs  on  those  related  portions  and  objectives  of  the  mutual 
security  effort  which  are  directed  primarily  at  the  economic  betterment  and  growth 
of  the  free  world."80 

The  Draper  Committee  responded  a  year  later  with  a  detailed  report  showing 
a  close  relationship  between  foreign  economic  development  and  communist 
expansionism.81 1  n  addition,  committee  members  agreed  on  the  benefits  to  be  gained 
by  using  indigenous  military  forces  in  the  socioeconomic  development  of  their 
countries.  "The  United  States  should,  as  a  matter  of  policy,"  the  committee  suggested, 
"encourage  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  of  underdeveloped  countries  as  a  major 
"transmission  belt"  of  socioeconomic  reform  and  development."82  "I  n  fact,"  the  report 
continued,  "the  role  of  military  establishments  in  promoting  social  and  economic 
progress  may,  in  some  cases,  be  as  important  as  their  contribution  to  the  deterrence 
of  direct  military  aggression....  It  is  not  enough  to  charge  armed  forces  with 
responsibility  for  the  military  aspects  of  deterrence.  The  opportunities  for  them  to 
contribute  to  national  objectives,  short  of  conflict,  are  also  great  in  the  less  developed 
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societies  where  the  military  occupy  a  pivotal  position  between  government  and 
populace."83 

The  committee  specifically  recommended  that  the  idea  of  military  civic  action 
be  defined  in  mutual  security  legislation;  that  the  Military  Assistance  Program  be 
adapted  more  to  the  basic  social  and  economic  needs  of  each  recipient  country;  and 
that  "defense  support,"  in  addition  to  its  stated  objective  of  enabling  the  economy  of 
a  country  to  meet  defense  requirements,  be  utilized  to  foster  general  economic 
development  such  as  the  provision  of  roads,  railroads,  airfields,  ports,  communications 
systems,  and  power,  and  sanitation  projects.84 

Thefact  that  the  Draper  Committee  was  cognizant  of  the  1956  Army  study  and 
that  a  representative  of  the  Chief  of  Civil  Affairs  served  on  the  committee  led 
members  to  suggest  also  that  the  U.S.  military  could  play  a  valuable  role  in  the 
development  and  training  of  such  civic  action  units.85  With  considerable  accuracy  the 
committee  also  predicted  that  military  civic  action  could  be  useful  in  connection  with 
the  "pacification"  of  newly  liberated  areas  in  Laos  and  Vietnam.  The  military,  the 
report  concluded,  will  be  the  "principal  tod"  on  which  Southeast  Asian  governments 
depend  "not  only  for  establishment  of  law  and  order  but  for  civic  leadership,  local 
improvements,  and  development  of  virgin  areas  for  settlement."86 

Draper  committee  analysts,  however,  placed  several  constraints  on  their 
recommendations  for  an  otherwise  vigorous  implementation  of  a  formal  civic  action 
program.  First,  they  suggested  that  civic  action  should  not  "unduly  detract"  from  the 
ability  of  military  forces  to  carry  out  essential  security  missions.  Second,  itshould  not 
inhibit  the  long-term  development  of  private  enterprise  and  a  sound  civil  economy. 
Third,  the  program  should  be  clearly  in  the  public  interest  rather  than  the  special 
interest  of  private  individuals  or  select  groups.  Fourth  economic  activities  should  not 
be  used  as  an  excuse  for  maintaining  military  forces  not  justified  by  purely  military 
reasons.  Fifth,  the  local  society  and  economy  must  demonstrate  its  ability  to  absorb 
the  programs  and  techniques  taught  by  the  military.  And  finally,  such  a  program 
could  be  expected  to  produce  the  most  visible  results  when  used  during  conditions  of 
acute  civilian  labor  shortage,  a  deterioration  of  social  discipline,  and/or  hazardous  or 
unsatisfactory  working  conditions.87 

As  far  as  developing  and  implementing  a  sound  United  States  miliary  civic 
action  program,  the  final  committee  report  indicated  that  the  Defense  Department, 
in  coordination  with  the  Department  of  State  and  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  (predecessor  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development)  boremajor 
responsibility.88 

The  suggestions  of  the  Draper  group  were  embodied  in  law  with  the  passage 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959.  Passage  of  the  bill  demonstrated  once  again  that 
both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  theU  .S.  government  were  beginning  to 
envisage  a  plan  for  using  the  military's  civil  capabilities  to  augment  U.S.  programs 
for  overseas  economic  development  and  mutual  security.  It  appeared  there  would  be 
increased  efforts  in  the  future  to  implement  the  proposal. 

Enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  bill  had  a  similar  impact  on  the  armed 
services.  When  the  legislation  was  passed,  the  Army  had  still  not  instituted  an 
operational  civic  action  program,  despite  the  earlier  enthusiasm  of  the  Civil  Affairs 
Office  and  the  encouragement  of  the  State  Department.  The  recommendations  of  the 
Operations  Coordinating  Board  had  called  for  considerable  study,  and  more 
importantly  the  whole  plan  had  met  opposition  from  several  high-ranking  Army 
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commanders  who  rejected  the  whole  idea  of  assigning  any  significance  to  a 
nonconventional,  semi -political  program.  Even  Lansdale,  who  by  now  was  back  in  his 
Pentagon  office  and  still  working  on  unconventional  warfare  doctrine  with  his  small 
group  of  Special  Forces,  Air  Force,  and  Navy  supporters,  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get 
the  Army  at  this  time  to  approvea  new  Special  Forces  mission.  And  the  Air  Force  at 
this  point  was  too  concerned  with  recent  cut-backs  in  its  personnel  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  any  additional  responsibilities  calling  for  more  manpower,  although 
it  was  giving  some  attention  to  redefining  its  cold  war  responsibilities.89  The 
authorization  provided  by  the  1959  legislation,  however,  stirred  the  services  from  their 
lethargy.  In  the  Department  of  Defense's  J  ournal  of  Mutual  Security  the  Air  Force 
made  favorable  mention  of  the  provision  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  encouraging 
military  participation  in  constructive  peacetime  activities: 

Whilethe  Military  Assistance  Program  must  be  conceived  primarily  as 
a  military  effort,  other  factors  must  also  be  considered,  for  it  cannot  be 
successful  in  the  long  run  unless  the  less  developed  recipient  countries 
u  n  der  go  si  gn  i  f  i  ca  nt  ch  an  ges—  or  ga  n  i  zat  i  on  a  I ,  soci  ol  ogi  ca  I ,  econ  omi  c  an  d 
sometimes  political....  It  must  be  emphasized  that  many  military 
activities  and  training  programs  contribute  a  dual  capability;  that  is,  by 
accomplishing  a  military  mission  the  indigenous  armed  forces  also 
enhance  the  socioeconomic  condition  of  their  respective  countries.90 

Army  officials  went  even  further  and  recommended  again  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  a  defi  nite  program  should  be  devel  oped  to  encourage  i  ndigenous  mi  I  itary 
forces  to  undertake  civic  action  programs.91  With  the  legal  basis  for  such  a  program 
now  on  the  statute  books,  the  recommendati  on  was  approved  on  M  ay  9, 1960,  formi  ng 
the  basis  for  not  only  the  Army's  but  also  the  Air  Force's  civic  action  program.92  A 
joint  Defense  and  State  Department  message  communicated  the  authorization  to  the 
field.93 

The  Defense  Department  directive  authorized  the  Army  to  set  up  and  make 
available  for  assistance  to  U.S.  foreign  missions  a  maximum  of  six  small,  mobile 
teams  to  encourage  I  ocal  mi  I  itary  forces  i  n  constructive  peaceti  me  acti  viti  es.  T  o  refl  ect 
the  constructive  nature  of  the  activities  to  be  undertaken,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  suggested  the  teams  be  designated  "military  civic  action  teams."  Fie  also 
established  some  broad  operational  guidelines.  A  team  would  be  dispatched  only  upon 
the  specific  invitation  of  the  Advisory  Group,  after  approval  by  the  American 
Ambassador  and  the  Unified  Commander  concerned,  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
appropriate  officials  of  the  host  government.  During  an  assignment,  a  civic  action 
team  woul  d  be  consi  dered  a  temporary  part  of  the  M  i  I  itary  Assi  stance  Advi  sory  Group 
and  subject  to  its  supervision  and  direction.  While  its  major  purpose  would  be  to  assist 
the  Advisory  Group,  it  was  also  specifically  authorized  to  devise,  develop,  and 
implement  civic  action  programs  and  provide  guidance,  leadership,  and  assi  stance  to 
host  country  military  forces  engaged  in  civic  action  programs.  Team  personnel  were 
to  be  selected  from  among  persons  qualified  in  a  variety  of  activities  including 
economic,  social,  and  psychological  fields.  They  could  include  members  from  all 
branches  of  the  armed  services  as  well  as  qualified  civilians.  The  directive  stressed  the 
point  that  primary  responsibility  for  a  military  civic  program  rested  with  the  host 
government.  "U.S.  assistance,  if  required  and  desirable,  should  supplement  country 
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efforts."  Funding  for  the  teams  would  come  through  the  same  channels  as  funds  for 
M  i I  itary  Assi stance  P rogram  trai  ni ng  teams  unti  I  other  arrangements  could  be  made. 
The  funding  of  specific  projects  was  to  remain  the  responsibility  of  the  host 
government.  In  other  words,  the  dispatch  of  a  mobile  team  would  not  constitute  a 
commitment  to  provide  assi  stance  for  subsequent  civicaction  projects.94  On  thelist  of 
countries  in  which  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  State  contemplated  program 
action  were  Thailand,  Laos,  and  Vietnam. 

Throughout  the  initial  Department  of  Defense  directive  which  authorized 
implementation  of  the  civic  action  idea  and  the  Army  guideline  which  followed 
establishing  standard  operating  procedures,  the  civic  action  program's  usefulness  in 
furthering  U.S.  national  interests  was  emphasized: 

It  is  a  concept  and  technique  which  has  proved  effectivein  reducing  the 
threat  of  communist  subversion,  which  often  originates  and  gathers 
momentum  in  rural  areas  through  exploitation  of  grievances  against  the 
government.  A  positive  Civic  Action  program  can  help  win  for  the 
legally  constituted  government  and  its  security  forces  the  confidence 
and  cooperation  ofthepopulation.  Promotion  and  encouragement  by  the 
U.S.  of  such  a  program  will  helpcreatea  positive  and  friendly  image  of 
the  United  States  and  help  gain  support  for  the  principles  and  the 
mutual  objectives  we  wish  to  promote  and  establish.95 

And  again: 

Military  assistance  is  furnished  to  friendly  nations  in  order  to  promote 
the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the  U.S.  and  to 
facilitate  the  effective  participation  of  such  nations  in  arrangements  for 
individual  and  collective  self  defense.96 

Thus  by  the  fall  of  1960,  civic  action  training  teams  had  been  organized  and 
were  made  avail  able  to  military  assistance  personnel  abroad.  Later  in  1960  the  first 
such  team  was  dispatched  to  Guatemala.  Others  soon  followed  toother  countries,  and 
a  civic  action  survey  team  to  South  Vietnam  determined  that  the  government  also 
could  benefit  greatly  from  a  well-run  program.97  In  1961  Congress  passed  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  one  section  of  which  confirmed  and  expanded  the  authority  already 
established  in  the  1959  Mutual  Security  Act.  The  statute  specifically  authorized  the 
detailing  of  "members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  other  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  (to  less  developed  countries]  solely  to  assist  in  an 
advi sory  capacity  or  to  perform  other  duti  es  of  a  noncombatant  nature,  i  nd  udi  ng  those 
related  to  training  or  advice  related  to  training  or  advice.. .and  to  encourage  those 
military  forces  "in  the  construction  of  public  works  and  other  activities  helpful  to 
economic  development."98 

The  M  utual  Security  Act  of  1959  and  the  F  orei  gn  Assi  stance  Act  of  1961,  then, 
formed  the  legal  basis  for  the  civic  participation  oftheU.S.  military  in  foreign  internal 
defense  and  specifically  in  foreign  national  development  and,  in  addition,  established 
guidelines  for  later  Air  Force  involvement  in  civic  activities  and  pacification  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  was  Presidential  concern  for  world  developments  and  an 
intensification  of  the  Cold  War,  however,  which  played  a  major  role  in  forging  the  civic 
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action  concept  into  an  instrument  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  In  the  late  1950s  and  the 
early  1960s  the  United  States  was  confronted  with  a  succession  of  major  crises,  each 
representing  an  attempt  by  communists  to  exploit  the  economic  and  political 
i nstabi I  ity  of  underdevel oped  regi ons.  Communi sm's  success  i n  fomenti  ng these cri ses 
appeared  to  be  due  to  a  new  and  aggressive  insurgency  and  revolutionary  warfare 
program  aimed  at  eventual  world  domination." 

OnJ  anuary  6,  1961,  Nikita  Khrushchev  gave  substance  to  these  speculations 
by  proclaiming  the  Soviet  Union's  commitment  to  support  and  encourage  "wars  of 
nati onal  I  i  berati on."  Stati  ng  that  such  wars  were  "popul ar  upri  si  ngs,"  he  decl  ared  that 
"the  Communists  fully  support  just  wars  and  march  in  the  front  rank  with  the  peoples 
waging  liberation  struggles."  Here  was  the  pronouncement  that  communist 
leaders— deterred  from  more  drastic  means  of  expansion  by  a  highly  developed  United 
States  nuclear  response  capability— would  pursue  their  goals  by  subversive 
insurgency.100  Though  insurgency  warfare  itself  was  not  a  new  phenomenon,  its 
threatened  use  as  a  vehicle  for  even  further  expansion  of  the  communist  ideology  was. 
Thus,  from  the  beginning  of  his  administration  President  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
convinced  that  the  techniques  of  "revolutionary  warfare"  represented  a  new  and 
ominous  kind  of  challenge  to  American  interests.101  In  March,  Kennedy  pointed  out 
that  the  whole  southern  half  of  the  world— Latin  America,  Africa,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Asia— was  either  under  direct  communist  pressure  or  facing  intense  "subversive 
activity  designed  to  break  down  and  supersede"  the  frail  governmental  institutions 
there.102  On  May  25,  1961,  he  broke  with  tradition  and  appeared  in  person  to  present 
a  "Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Urgent  National  Needs."  The  message 
expressed  his  concern  with  the  covert,  indirect  aggression  of  communist  guerrilla 
warfare: 

They  have  fired  no  missiles;  and  their  troops  are  seldom  seen.  They 
send  arms,  agitators,  aid,  technicians  and  propaganda  to  every  troubled 
area.  But  where  fighting  is  required,  it  is  usually  done  by  others— by 
guerrillas  striking  at  night,  by  assassins  striking  alone.. .by  subversives 
and  saboteurs  and  insurrectionists.  They  prey  on  unstable  or  unpopular 
governments,  unsealed,  or  unknown  boundaries,  unfilled  hopes, 
convulsivechange,  massive  poverty,  illiteracy,  unrest  and  frustration.103 

The  new  President  was  particularly  concerned  not  only  that  insurgents  were 
able  to  get  under  the  nuclear  guard  created  by  Eisenhower  but  also  that  "national 
liberation  movements"  and  "popular  revolts"  could  not  be  clearly  identified  as 
traditional  acts  of  war,  warranting  conventional  responses.  WhattheU.S.  needed  was 
new  doctrines  and  new  tactics  to  fight  unconventional  wars.  He  reemphasized  this 
point  when  he  told  West  Point  graduates: 

This  is  another  type  of  war,  new  in  its  intensity,  ancient  in  its 
origin— war  by  guerrillas,  subversives,  insurgents,  assassins,  war  by 
ambush  instead  of  by  combat;  by  infiltration,  instead  of  aggression, 
seeking  victory  by  eroding  and  exhausting  the  enemy  instead  of 
engaging  him....  It  requires  in  those  situations  where  we  must  counter 
it...  a  whole  new  kind  of  strategy,  a  wholly  different  kind  of  force,  and 
therefore  a  new  and  wholly  different  kind  of  military  training.104 
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Thus,  the  search  began  for  new  methods  of  fighting  insurgencies  and  new  techniques 
of  training  counterinsurgency  forces. 

Neither  the  Army  nor  the  naval  service  was  totally  prepared  for  the  emphasis 
and  priority  the  President  would  place  on  counter-guerrilla  warfare.  The  Army  had 
three  i  I  l-equi  pped  and  undertrai  ned  Sped  al  F  orces  groups,  a  few  psychol  ogi  cal  warfare 
units,  and  one  fully  trained  civic  action  team  with  field  experience.  Neither  the  Navy 
nor  the  Marines  possessed  units  capable  of  conducting  such  operations. 

The  Air  Force  was  equally  unprepared.  It  had  no  special  doctrines  for 
counterinsurgency  support  and  no  active-duty  units  with  counterinsurgency  operations 
as  a  primary  mission.  The  three  Air  Force  wings  which  had  been  trained  in 
psychological  and  unconventional  warfare  for  use  in  Korea  were  de-acti  vat  ed  in  1957 
because  "no  requirement  existed"  for  such  operations.  More  stress  was  placed  on 
unconventional  warfare  capability  beginning  in  1959,  but  by  1961  the  Air  Force  still 
possessed  only  limited  ability  in  that  area.105  It  had  done  nothing  to  develop  civic 
action  teams. 

In  the  counterinsurgency  program  which  would  be  developed  by  the  Kennedy 
administration  for  usein  Southeast  Asia,  a  primary  military  objective  of  the  Air  Force 
woul  d  be  establ  i  shi  ng  and  mai  ntai  ni  ng  the  i  nternal  security  of  that  area.  Ci  vi  c  acti  on, 
with  its  capability  of  contributing  toward  political  and  socioeconomic  reform,  would 
be  an  integral  part  of  that  military  counterinsurgency  effort. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  DEFINITIONS  AND  APPLICATIONS 

Pure  military  skill  is  not  enough,...  The  enemy  uses  economic  and 
political  warfare,  propaganda,  and  naked  military  aggression  in  an 
endless  combination.  To  win  in  this  struggle,  our  officers  and  men  must 
understand  and  combine  the  political,  economic  and  civil  actions  with 
skilled  military  efforts  in  the  execution  of  this  mission. 

— J  ohn  F.  Kennedy1 

Even  beforej  ohn  F.  Kennedy  took  officein  J  anuary  1961,  theoverall  situation 
in  Southeast  Asia— particularly  in  Laos  and  South  Vietnam— had  greatly  deteriorated. 
The  threat  of  the  Pathet  Lao  to  the  pro-Western  Lao  regime  during  the  later  part  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration  had  already  focused  U.S.  attention  on  the  area.  Then 
on  March  13,  1959,  in  Vietnam,  the  central  committee  of  the  Lao  Dong  (Communist) 
party  in  Flanoi  publicly  announced  its  intention  of  "liberating  the  South"  by  struggling 
"heroically  and  perseveringly  to  smash  the  Southern  regime."  As  communist-backed 
insurgents  grew  in  strength  and  the  frequency  of  assassinations  and  kidnappings 
intensified,  Flanoi's  strategy  became  evident— South  Vietnam  would  be  taken  by 
destroying  the  noncommunist  government  and  leadership,  Early  terrorist  acts  were 
directed  mainly  at  the  village  level  to  eliminate  local  leadership.  Later  assaults  were 
aimed  at  the  district  and  provincial  levels.  The  ultimate  objective  was  to  discredit  and 
overthrow  President  Diem  himself.2 

In  tackling  the  South  Vietnamese  communist  guerrillas  (Viet  Cong),  the  Diem 
government  found  itself  confronted  with  political  as  well  as  military  problems.  As  in 
all  guerrilla  wars,  where  the  advantage  usually  lies  with  small,  fast-moving  bands 
that  can  kill  and  run  back  into  hiding,  the  most  effective  way  of  combating  the 
insurgents  was  to  isolate  them  from  the  peasants,  on  whom  they  depended  for  food 
and  information.  Thus  Diem's  military  problem  becamealsoa  political  one:  Flow  could 
he  persuade  the  village  people  that  it  was  to  their  advantage  to  support  the 
government  rather  than  to  aid  the  Viet  Cong  rebels?  This  became  increasingly  more 
difficult  as  the  totalitarian  practices  of  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  and  his  subordinates  became 
more  flagrant. 

By  1960  it  seemed  Diem  was  losing  rather  than  gaining  ground  in  this  political 
struggle.  While  Saigon  and  other  large  South  Vietnamese  cities  and  towns  remained 
under  government  control,  communist  subversives  dominated  many  rural  areas.  They 
were  especially  powerful  in  the  rice-growing  region  of  the  Mekong  delta  and  along  the 
Cambodian  border.3  Posing  as  defenders  of  peasant  interests,  they  propagandized 
small  farmers,  landless  peasants,  and  rural  workers  to  establish  a  "united  bloc" 
agai  nst  the  "rul  i  ng  yoke  of  the  U  .S.  i  mperi  al  ists  and  thei  r  henchmen.4  Throughout  the 
countryside,  Vietnamese  communists  set  up  effective  administrative  organizations, 
exacting  taxes  from  villagers  and  recruiting  new  military  personnel  from  disaffected 
elements  or  from  terrorized  farmers.5 1  n  villages  under  their  control,  they  flew  man- 
sized  red  kites  with  a  white  star— the  colors  of  North  Vietnam— to  convince  the 
population  that  the  area  was  a  communist  domain.6 
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During  this  early  period  of  rising  rebel  strength,  the  United  States  remained 
silent  on  the  Diem  regime's  increasingly  undemocratic  practices.  And  instead  of 
focusing  on  ways  of  reforming  the  government,  winning  back  lost  peasant  support,  and 
handling  the  growing  insurgency,  the  American  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group 
concentrated  on  organizing  government  forces  against  thethreat  of  a  massive  invasion 
from  the  North.  Communist  guerrillas,  it  was  assumed,  could  be  handled  adequately 
by  a  small,  but  well -trained  police  force.7  Attempts  by  individual  Americans,  both 
military  and  civilian,  to  focus  attention  on  the  internal  security  threat  and  the  need 
for  unconventional  military  measures  were  rebuffed  by  statements  such  as  the  one 
made  by  U.S.  Advisory  Group  chief,  Army  Lieutenant  General  Samuel  T.  Williams: 
"The  guerrillas  were  gradually  nibbled  away  until  they  ceased  to  be  a  menace  to  the 
governments."8 

But  guerrilla  terrorism  continued  to  mount,  the  security  situation  in  the 
countryside  steadily  deteriorated,  and  Viet  Cong  insurgents  added  new  recruits  to 
their  ranks  daily,  Early  in  1960,  reacting  to  the  widespread  belief  that  peasant  loyalty 
represented  the  key  to  solving  the  insurgency  problem,  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  implemented  a  new  civic  action  plan  to  "pacify"  the  countryside  and  unify 
the  scattered  population.  The  new  effort  called  for  the  resettlement  of  the  rural 
population  in  large  communities  known  as  "agrovilles,"  which  were  to  be  constructed 
by  villagers  and  then  maintained  and  guarded  by  the  military,  Once  completed,  ninety 
percent  of  the  rural  population  (some  ten  million  peasants)  would  be  housed  in  eighty 
agrovi  1 1  es,  with  some  400  to  500  agro-haml  ets  as  satel  I  i tes.9  The  previ  ously  vul  nerabl  e 
agrarian  population  could  then  theoretically  be  isolated  from  communist  propaganda 
and  attack,  and  large-scale  military  operations  could  move  uninhibited  through  the 
countryside,  clearing  out  all  vestiges  of  insurgent  activity.  To  win  the  peasants' 
psychological  support,  the  agrovilles  would  also  become  the  means  for  the  social  and 
economic  development  of  rural  areas,  Within  a  short  time,  however,  the  program 
proved  to  be  poorly  managed,  corrupt,  and  burdensome  to  the  peasants,  who  were  not 
only  forcefully  uprooted  from  ancestral  lands  but  resettled  in  areas  too  far  removed 
from  their  fields  to  be  practical. 

Moreover,  the  Viet  Cong  easily  infiltrated  the  villages  and  returned  to  cleared 
areas  once  the  regular  Vietnamese  forces— not  numerous  enough  to  provide 
permanent  protection— had  left  the  scene,  Stiff  peasant  resistance  to  a  new  lifestyle, 
then,  as  well  as  the  administrative  and  military  failure  of  the  program  led  to  its 
abandonment  early  in  1961,  after  only  twenty-six  agrovilles  had  been  started,  and 
with  only  three  or  four  fully  operative.10  Despite  the  earlier  reluctance  by  both  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  and  American  military  and  civilian  advisors  to  admit 
the  existence  of  an  insurgency,  by  late  1960  the  threat  could  no  longer  be  denied.11 
Over  an  eighteen-month  period,  American  estimates  showed  that  Viet  Cong  strength 
had  risen  from  some  3,000  to  more  than  12,000  men,  terrorist  killings  had  reached  as 
many  as  500  a  month,  and  rural  violence  had  become  pandemic.  Duringthat  year  and 
the  beginning  of  1961,  almost  3,000  South  Vietnamese  civilians  both  in  and  out  of 
government  were  assassinated  and  another  2,500  were  kidnapped.12  Saboteurs 
destroyed  roads,  bridges,  irrigation  works,  public  facilities,  and  communication  lines, 
They  burned  hundreds  of  government-built  elementary  schools,  and  they  spread  terror 
and  insecurity  throughout  South  Vietnam,  When  Viet  Cong  bands  moved  into  a 
village,  executed  the  village  chief,  propagandized  the  terrified  people,  and  forcibly 
collected  taxes,  the  government  in  Saigon  seemed  far  away.13  A  U.S.  intelligence 
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report  confirmed  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  "In  the  absence  of  more  effective 
government  measures  to  protect  the  peasants  and  to  win  their  positive  cooperation," 
it  read,  "the  prospect  is  for  expansion  of  the  areas  of  Viet  Cong  control  in  the 
countryside."14  An  urgent  cable  from  U.S.  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam  Elblidge 
Durbrow  recommended  undertaking  political,  psychological,  and  economic  measures 
to  enable  the  Vietnamese  government  to  "command  loyal  and  enthusiastic  support  of 
widest  possible  segments  of  Vietnamese  people.15  And  more  specifically,  Edward 
Lansdale,  on  a  special  assignment  to  Vietnam,  called  for  more  emphasis  on  civic 
action,  with  funding  by  the  United  States.16  Some  even  suggested  American  combat 
support. 

But  substantive  American  aid  did  not  come,  and  Diem's  support  continued  to 
erode  among  military  personnel  as  well  as  civilians.  On  November  11,  three  par  atroop 
battalions  of  once  faithful  Diem  supporters  attempted  a  coup  d'etat.  In  December 
i  nsurgents  formal  I  y  organi  zed  the  N  ati  onal  F  ront  for  the  L  i  berati  on  of  South  V i  etnam. 
They  predicted  victory  within  a  short  while.17 

By  the  time  President  Kennedy  was  inaugurated  the  outlook  for  resolving  the 
crisis  was  bleak.  In  the  face  of  ever-rising  rebel  pressure,  the  Saigon  government  was 
confronted  with  the  possible  loss  of  the  whole  country  to  lawless  bands.  Already  an 
estimated  fifty-eight  percent  of  the  country  had  come  under  varying  degrees  of 
communist  influence.18  Diem's  army  contained  150,000  regulars  and  50,000 
auxiliaries,  far  outnumbering  the  communist  guerrillas.  But  these  forces— trained  in 
conventional  warfare  tactics  by  the  U.S.  Advisory  Group  with  the  experience  of  Korea 
and  Dien  Bien  Phu  fresh  in  mind-proved  unequal  to  the  task  of  fighting  a  guerrilla 
war.19  On  J  anuary  20,  President  Kennedy,  having  been  briefed  on  these  developments 
and  reacti  ng  to  the  surge  i  n  communi  st  strength,  promi  sed  to  "pay  any  pri  ce,  bear  any 
burden, ...support  any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure  the  survival  and  success  of 
I  i  berty."  H  e  added:  "T o  those  new  states  whom  we  wel  come  i  nto  the  ranks  of  the  free, 
we  pledge  our  word  that  one  form  of  colonial  control  shall  not  have  passed  away 
merely  to  be  replaced  by  a  far  more  iron  tyranny."20  And  once  in  office,  one  of  the  first 
questions  the  new  President  asked  his  aides  was,  "What  are  we  doing  about  guerrilla 
warfare?"21 

The  communist  guerrilla  threat  to  Vietnam  was  particularly  disconcerting  to 
the  United  States  both  because  of  the  country's  strategic  importance  and  in  terms  of 
international  political  significance.22  In  1961  the  country  had  the  largest  population 
in  continental  Southeast  Asia— 14  million  in  South  Vietnam  and  16  million  in  North 
Vietnam.23  Geographically  it  points  southward  into  the  South  China  Sea.  South 
Vietnam  has  a  long  coast  line  facing  the  Philippines  on  the  east,  and  Malaya  and 
Indonesia  on  the  south.  It  controls  the  mouth  of  the  Mekong  River,  the  gateway  to 
most  of  Southeast  Asia.  And  on  the  west,  it  shares  a  border  with  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
A  communist  South  Vietnam  would  make  it  easier  to  supply  guerrillas  in  those 
neighboring  areas.24  Moreover,  the  administration  subscribed  to  the  "domino"  theory 
it  inherited  from  the  Eisenhower  era,  believing,  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  George 
W.  Ball  aptly  put  it: 

If  the  United  States  were  to  neglect  its  responsibilities  to  the 
Vietnamese  people,  the  consequences  would  not  belimited  even  tothose 
areas;  they  would  be  worldwide.  Any  U.S.  retreat  in  one  area  of 
struggle  inevitable  encourages  Communist  adventure  in  another.25 
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Diplomatically,  the  Far  East  was  crucial  to  the  United  States  because  it  was 
a  major  ingredient  in  the  world  balance  of  power  and  because  the  territory  and 
economic  interests  of  the  United  States  extended  into  the  area,  making  withdrawal, 
i  f  not  geographi  cal  I  y  i  mpossi  bl  e,  at  I  east  "pol  i  ti  cal  I  y  and  mi  I  i  tari  I  y  di  sastrous.26  On  the 
political  and  psychological  side,  the  communists  had  made  it  clear  that  they  had 
chosen  Vietnam  as  a  "test  case"  in  applying  new  tactics  to  seize  territory  in  the  face 
of  U.S.  determination  to  help  people  defend  themselves  against  just  such  attempts.27 
As  one  contemporary  observer  noted:  "What  happens  in  Viet  Nam  will  have  a  lot  to 
do  with  whether  other  countries  decide  that  U.S.  aid  will  enable  them  to  withstand 
similar  Communist  tactics,  or  that  they  had  better  come  to  the  best  possible  terms 
with  the  Communists."28  As  the  Kennedy  administration  took  office  in  1961,  then, 
communist  expansionism  in  Southeast  Asia  appeared  as  the  central  problem  facing 
the  United  States  in  the  Far  East.29 

Kennedy  himself  had  been  concerned  about  subversive  activity  in  Vietnam 
since  his  visit  to  Southeast  Asia  as  a  United  States  Senator  in  195  1.  Fie  had  read  the 
guerrilla  warfare  doctrines  of  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Che  Guevara.  A  combination  of 
Khrushchev's  national  liberation  warfare  proclamation  in  J  anuary,  the  crescendo  of 
terrorist  killings  in  Vietnam,  and  the  continuing  military  crisis  in  Laos  convinced  the 
President  that  "subterranean"  war— as  he  called  guerrilla  warfare— was  something 
needing  special  attention.30  Then  on  February  2,  Walt  W.  Rostow,  who  was  then  the 
White  Flouse  Deputy  Assistant  for  National  Security  Affairs,  insisted  that  Kennedy 
read  a  memorandum  which  Edward  Lansdale  had  written  on  J  anuary  17,  1961 
concerning  subversion  in  Vietnam.  By  this  time  Lansdale  had  been  promoted  to 
Brigadier  General  in  the  Air  Force  and  had  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Vietnam 
ordered  by  the  Eisenhower  administration.  H is  pessimistic  report  underlined  the 
seriousness  of  the  guerrilla  threat  thereand  thefact  that  the  United  States,  training 
to  fight  another  conventional,  Korean-type  war,  was  doing  nothing  to  prepare  for 
counterinsurgency  activity.  Lansdale's  report  concluded  with  the  warning  that  the 
"free  Vietnamese,  and  their  government,  probably  will  be  able  to  do  no  more  than 
postpone  eventual  defeat— unless  they  find  a  Vietnamese  way  of  mobilizing  their  total 
resources  and  then  utilizing  them  with  spirit."31  And  once  again  he  urged  the  United 
States  government  to  adopt  various  social,  economic,  political,  and  military  measures 
to  help  Diem  stabilize  the  countryside.32 

The  prospect  of  America  becoming  involved  in  or  training  others  to  fight  a 
guerrilla  war  came  as  a  severe  shock.  It  was  as  if  "we  were  seeing  a  new 
phenomenon,"  General  Maxwell  Taylor,  the  President's  special  military  advisor, 
remembered.  "It  hit  President  Kennedy  right  between  the  eyes.33  'This  is  the  worst 
yet,"  Kennedy  is  reported  to  have  remarked  when  he  read  the  Lansdale  report,  "Get 
to  work  on  this,"  he  told  Rostow.  At  the  same  time  he  requested  more  reading 
material  for  himself  on  guerrilla  warfare.34 

J  ust  a  week  after  taking  office  and  a  week  before  reading  Gen.  Lansdale's 
report,  President  Kennedy  had  routinely  approved  a  counterinsurgency  plan 
formulated  during  thelast  months  of  the  Eisenhower  administration.  The  plan  called 
for  expanded  U.S.  assistance  to  Vietnam  to  train  and  equip  a  Vietnamese  counter¬ 
guerrilla  force  and  to  organize  another  Vietnamese  civic  action  program.35  The 
Lansdale  memorandum,  however,  convinced  the  President  that  the  American  effort 
needed  to  be  much  more  intense  and  that  the  American  military  itself  needed  to 
possess  a  counter-guerri  1 1  a  capabi  I  ity  to  be  abl  eto  teach  Southeast  Asi  ans  effectively.36 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  President  made  it  known  that  he  staunchly  opposed  a 
commitment  of  U.S.  combat  troops,  and  that  the  limits  of  American  involvement  were 
to  be  that  of  giving  help  and  advice.37  The  United  States  government  would  provide 
economic  aid;  the  American  military  would  help  Diem  establish  a  "screen  of  security" 
behind  which  hecould  safely  implement  the  programs  and  reforms  needed  to  build  up 
his  popular  base.38 

President  Kennedy's  concern  for  developing  U  .S.  counter-guerrilla  program  was 
communicated  to  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  State.39  But  when  thej  oint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  received  the  request,  they  failed  to  realize  the  priority  with  which  the 
President  regarded  the  new  program.  As  a  result  they  gave  the  directive  only  routine 
treatment  and  informed  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  that  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  were  already  sufficiently  prepared  to  handle  all  types  of  wars,  including 
guerrilla  warfare.40  Under  the  President's  personal  direction  and  frequent  prodding, 
however,  a  new  counterinsurgency  plan  was  eventually  worked  out.41  For  a  number 
of  reasons  the  new  program  placed  a  heavy  emphasis  on  civic  action.  The  Filipino 
victory  over  the  Fluks  was  the  most  prominent  instance  of  the  total  defeat  of  a 
communi  st-i  nspi  red  i  nsurgency.  A  deci  si  ve  vi  dory  there  had  been  possi  bl  e  becausethe 
government  had  used  civic  adion  in  combination  with  other  military  measures.  The 
President  was  equally  impressed  by  comparable  civic  adion  techniques  employed  by 
the  British  in  putting  down  a  recent  insurgency  in  Malaya,  Moreover,  by  then  too  the 
Korean  civic  adion  program  had  won  widespread  acclaim,  and  the  force  behind  that 
effort— Maxwell  Taylor,  with  many  years  service  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers— served 
as  President  Kennedy's  intimate  military  advisor,  and  subsequently  as  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.42  Finally,  Edward  Lansdale  had  several  influential 
conversations  with  the  President  dealing  with  the  validity  of  a  program  designed  to 
win  popular  support  for  the  government  while  at  the  same  time  providing  protedion 
against  retaliatory  communist  attacks.  Lansdale's  ideas  made  a  favorable  impression 
on  the  President  and  resulted  in  his  appointment  as  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Special  Operations,  in  which  capacity  he  played  a  significant  role  in  the 
development  of  counterinsurgency  dodrine.43 

I  n  additi  on  to  these  i  nfl  uences,  most  government  deci  si  on-makers  at  that  ti  me 
supported  the  idea  of  a  close  relationship  between  economic  development  and 
suscepti  bi  I  ity  to  communist  subversion.44  The  M  utual  Security  Ad  of  1959  had  earl  ier 
given  this  idea  congressional  expression,  and  it  would  later  constitute  the  philosophy 
behind  Kennedy's  PeaceCorps  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Within  the  Presidential 
cabinet,  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  probably  played  a  key  role  in  molding  the 
President's  opinions  in  this  diredion.  Fie  undertook  a  detailed  study  of  the  impad  of 
economics  on  governmental  stability,  and  a  few  years  later,  for  example,  offered 
statistical  evidence  that  such  a  correlation  did,  in  fad,  exist.  "Security  is 
development,"  McNamara  contended.45 

Within  the  military  establishment,  individual  services  had  also  begun  by  1961 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  encouraging  political  stability  through  military  civic 
adi  on .  The  Army  was  wel  I  on  its  way  toward  devel  opment  of  the  fi  rst  U  .S .  ci  vi  c  adi  on 
teams.  The  Air  Force  was  not  only  discussing  the  political  and  economic  aspeds  of 
guerrilla  warfare  but  had  also  notified  the  Army  of  its  willingness  to  supply  Air  Force 
civic  adion  personnel  to  serve  on  Army  teams.46  It  also  included  civic  adion  in  its 
1960  cold  war  plan  as  a  specific  technique  the  Air  Force  could  use  to  meet  new 
communist  challenges.47  Initially,  however,  the  President's  emphasis  on  civic  adion 
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and  counterinsurgency  met  both  opposition  and  apathy  among  civilian  and  military 
people.  Later  that  spring  Chairman  Lyman  Lemnitzer  of  thej  oint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Vietnam.  He  reportedly  felt  that  the  President  was  "oversold" 
on  the  idea  of  unconventional  warfare  and  that  an  overemphasis  on  such  an  approach 
could  imperil  the  Diem  regime.  The  other  chiefs  shared  his  concern.48  An  Air  Staff 
inspection  team  dispatched  in  1962  by  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  for 
example,  determined  that  the  "entire  effort"  in  Vietnam  constituted  a  "straight 
forward  tactical  air  operation"  and  that  methods  used  by  tactical  air  forces  in  any 
conventional  war  were  most  appropriate.49  Army  General  Earle  G.  Wheeler— later 
Chairman  of  the  J  oint  Chiefs  of  Staff— believed  that  the  American  commitment  to 
Vietnam  was  primarily  to  support  military  action.  "It  is  fashionable  in  some  quarters 
to  say  that  the  problems  in  Southeast  Asia  areprimarily  political  and  economic  rather 
than  military,"  Wheeler  noted.  "I  do  not  agree.  The  essence  of  the  problem  in  Vietnam 
is  military."50  Even  Taylor  admitted  that  at  first  the  President  "had  to  beat  me  over 
the  head  before  I  understood  what  he  was  talking  about  when  he  first  cornered  me 
on  this  thing."51 

Out  in  the  field  several  U.S.  military  commanders  flatly  opposed  the  idea  of 
civic  action.  According  to  Ambassador  Durbrow,  Advisory  Chief  Samuel  Williams 
supposedly  remarked  that  "we're  hereto  fight,  and  we  can't  go  around  digging  wells 
and  things  like  that.52  Although  Gen.  Paul  D.  Harkins,  head  of  the  subsequently 
established  Military  Assistance  Command,  always  acknowledged  the  importance  of 
enterprises  to  win  popular  allegiance,  he  consistently  subordinated  political  and  social 
programs  to  mi  I  itary  measures.53  And  when  queri  ed  on  the  need  for  counteri  nsurgency 
training,  airmen,  soldiers,  and  marines  usually  responded  that  their  basic  training 
sufficiently  equipped  them  to  fight  all  types  of  wars  and  that  they  required  no  special 
trainingto fight  guerrillas.54  President  Kennedy's  attempt  during  hisfirstfew  months 
in  office  to  appoint  Edward  Lansdaleas  ambassador  to  South  Vietnam  because  of  his 
experience  with  Vietnamese  politics  and  civic  action  was  likewise  opposed  by  certain 
Pentagon  officials  who  viewed  Lansdale  as  too  "political"  and  "unconventional"  for 
such  an  influential  post.55 

Although  the  President  acquiesced  on  the  Lansdale  appointment,  he  informed 
thej  oi  nt  Chi  efs  of  Staff  that  he  was  determi  ned  to  have  an  Ameri  can  mi  I  itary  trai  ned 
to  operate  in  a  guerrilla  warfare  environment.56  The  President  was  reinforced  in  this 
action  by  continuing  reports  from  Saigon  that  a  coordinated  and  balanced  use  of 
psychological,  economic,  sociological,  political,  as  well  as  mi  I  itary  elements  was  needed 
to  solve  the  Vietnam  emergency.57  Early  in  February  the  President  ordered  a  quick 
buildup  of  the  Army's  special  forces  to  be  sent  to  Vietnam  on  training  missions,  to 
include  civic  action  and  psychological  warfare.58  He  then  assigned  Maxwell  Taylor  to 
chair  an  interdepartmental  "counterinsurgency"  committee  and  convinced  the  State 
Department  to  conduct  a  special  "counterinsurgency"  course  for  American  personnel 
assigned  to  underdeveloped  areas  worldwide.  At  a  White  House  meeting  of  his  top 
advisors  on  March  3  he  ordered  that  preparations  in  doctrine,  training,  and 
organization  for  opposing  internal  war  be  under -taken  with  an  emphasis  comparable 
in  importance  to  the  preparation  given  conventional  war.59  On  March  28,  he  asked 
Congress  for  a  "strengthened  capacity"  both  to  deal  directly  with  the  threat  of 
communist-directed  subversive  insurgency  and  guerrilla  warfare  and  to  "train  local 
forces  to  be  equally  effective."60  When  the  President  sensed  that  policymakers  in  the 
Pentagon  were  not  pushing  ahead  with  enough  ardor,  he  called  a  special  meeting  of 
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thej  oint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  asked  each  what  his  branch  was  doing  specifically  to 
equip  itself  for  unconventional  warfare.61  Perceiving  the  President's  dissatisfaction,  the 
J  oint  Staff  also  directed  that  each  service  submit  a  quarterly  report  on  specific  action 
it  had  undertaken  during  the  period.62 

Civic  action  as  a  military  tactic  came  to  flower  as  an  adjunct  to  this 
counterinsurgency  effort.  The  emerging  doctrine  of  counterinsurgency  revealed  two 
possible  methods  for  dealing  with  subversion.  Onestressed  purely  military  tactics  and 
emphasized  the  need  for  physically  defeating  belligerent  guerrilla  elements.  The 
alternative  approach  saw  counterinsurgency  as  primarily  a  political  problem 
concerned  with  building  viable,  responsive  governmental  institutions.  It  stressed  the 
need  for  humanitarian  and  governmental  reform  and  development  programs  to  win 
popular  support  and  allegiance,  Additionally,  it  called  for  adequate  security  measures 
to  provide  enough  protection  against  terrorist  attack  to  allow  the  population 
ideological  freedom  of  choice.  This  latter  approach  envisioned  a  large  role  for 
psychological  operations  and  civic  action.63 

President  Kennedy  eventually  came  to  support  an  approach  somewhere 
between  the  purely  military  and  the  political.  While  he  recognized  the  need  for 
military  measures,  he  also  believed  that  subversive  aggression  could  not  be  defeated 
by  military  action  alone.  A  military  victory  could  still  mean  a  political  defeat  if  the 
legitimate  government  lost  popular  support  by  using  harsh  tactics  or  failing  to 
establish  public  trust  and  confidence  at  the  grass  roots  level.  He  expressed  this  view 
when— speaking  to  three  hundred  staff  officers  at  the  Pentagon— he  called  for  the 
"broadest  possible  understanding  by  all  officers...  [of]  the  armed  forces  [of]  the  inter¬ 
relationship  which  exists  between  the  military,  political,  social  and  economic  factors. 
There  are  no  longer  any  clear  military  challenges,"  the  President  said.64 

According  to  the  counterinsurgency  program  worked  out  by  the  Kennedy 
administration,  then,  achievement  of  American  strategic  objectives  entailed  well- 
organized  and  wel  I  -executed  mi  I  itary  operati  ons,  i  n  addi  ti  on  to  benevol  ent  government 
policies.  In  Vietnam  this  meant  giving  top  priority  to  increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
Vietnamese  forces  in  counter-guerrilla  combat  tactics.  But  it  also  meant  training  the 
Vietnamese  regular  military  and  civil  militia  to  guard  village  security  and  to 
undertake  necessary  civic  actions  as  well  as  encouraging  the  Vietnamese  government 
to  establish  meaningful  political,  social,  and  economic  programs  to  discourage 
defection  to  the  insurgent  movement.  Thus,  the  doctrine  of  counterinsurgency  added 
a  new  nonmilitary  dimension  to  warfare  and  increased  the  responsibilities  and 
training  requirements  of  American  advisors  assigned  to  Southeast  Asia. 

This  emphasis  on  using  nonmilitary  measures  in  subversion-prone  countries 
became  a  recurring  theme  in  Presidential  pronouncements  and  State  Department 
publications.65  It  naturally  focused  attention  on  the  benefits  of  military  civic  action. 
Initially,  however,  it  led  to  the  enactment  of  a  series  of  civilian  aid  programs  with 
goals  similar  to  those  of  civic  action.  In  March  the  President  proposed  a  $20  billion 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  to  increase  the  economic  and  social  standards  of  the 
people  in  Latin  America  so  they  would  not  be  attracted  to  communism  as  Cuba  had 
been.66  Later  that  month  the  Senate  approved  American  membership  in  a  new 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  which,  among  other  things, 
would  coordinate  and  allocate  foreign  aid  contributions  of  member  states. 

More  significantly,  President  Kennedy  set  up  the  Peace  Corps  by  executive 
order  to  train  and  dispatch  American  volunteers  for  educational  and  technical  service 
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abroad.  This  new  Ameri  can-sponsored  aid  organizati  on  represented  basi  cal  ly  the  same 
idea  as  civic  action,  except  that  civilian  rather  than  military  personnel  would  carry 
out  the  nation-building  activities.  Both,  for  example,  emphasized  the  importance  of 
grass  roots  projects  which  allowed  for  one-to-one  contact  with  people  at  the  village 
level,  and  both  saw  the  more  beneficial  American  role  as  that  of  teacher  and  trainer 
rather  than  active  participant.67  The  choice  of  the  word  "corps"  for  inclusion  in  the 
name  of  the  agency  lent  it  a  distinctive  military  connotation  and  reinforced  the  idea 
that  nation  building  and  similar  undertakings  were  normal  functions  of  military 
organizations.68  Two  months  after  he  established  the  Peace  Corps,  Kennedy  also 
proposed  a  new  Agency  for  I  nternational  Development  within  the  Department  of  State 
to  replace  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  and  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  This  new  organization  was  authorized  to  formulate  and  executeall  the  civilian 
aspects  of  U.S.  foreign  developmental  programs,  many  of  which  later  proved  to  have 
common  goals  with  the  programs  carried  out  by  military  civic  action  personnel.69 

While  the  civilian  aid  organizations  served  a  valuable  and  primary  function  in 
dispensing  U.S.  technical  and  economic  assistance  abroad,  arguments  for  military 
involvement  in  such  activities  became  fairly  common  as  well.  Maintenance  of  a 
military  capability  had  always  imposed  a  strain  on  human  and  material  resources 
urgently  needed  by  developing  nations  for  economic  and  social  purposes.  Armed  forces, 
itwas  argued,  usually  produced  nothing,  consumed  much,  and— except  for  the  civilian 
jobs  they  generated  as  consumers— made  no  direct  contribution  to  the  progress  of  the 
national  community.  However,  since  defense  needs  were  generally  more  dramatic  in 
their  appeal  for  public  support  than  the  less  glamorous  requirements  of  peaceful 
economic  and  social  growth,  there  was  always  the  temptation— and  in  an  internally 
insecure  country,  the  need— to  put  military  needs  before  progress,  In  developing 
countri  es,  therefore,  funds  were  usual  I y  I  avi  shed  on  mi  I  i  tary  organi  zati  ons,  and  ski  1 1  ed 
personnel,  needed  so  badly  among  the  civilian  population,  diverted  into  the  armed 
forces. 

Advocates  of  military  civic  action,  nevertheless,  argued  that  the  buildup  in 
military  strength  could  actually  provide  a  basis  for  economic  advancement.  In  the 
military  werefound  those  capabilities  necessary  for  national  development:  leadership, 
technical  skills,  administrative  expertise,  mobility,  and  dedication.  If  those  assets  were 
harnessed  for  "productive"  purposes,  such  as  building  roads,  railroads,  power  plants, 
airfields,  harbors,  and  communication  systems,  economic  progress  could  result,  while 
national  defense  capability  would  remain  unhindered.70 

1 1  was  al  so  argued  that  i  n  many  of  the  emergi  ng  nati  ons  the  mi  I  itary  was  the 
only  organization  that  could  promote  development.  Lack  of  even  rudimentary 
communications  and  transportation  were  two  factors  that  afflicted  nearly  every  new 
country,  separating  rural  areas  of  discontent  from  urban  power  centers,  and  creating 
conditions  which  could  give  rise  to  insurgencies.  For  those  remote  areas,  military 
forces,  especially  the  air  force,  could  provide  the  vital  communication  link  and  bring 
national  governmental  representation  to  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Moreover,  since  the 
mi  I  i  tary  represented  the  government  to  many  of  the  peopl  e  i  n  those  i  naccessi  bl  e  areas, 
it  was  incumbent  on  military  personnel  to  gain  and  hold  the  respect  of  the 
inhabitants.  One  of  the  best  and  most  effective  methods  of  building  this  respect,  itwas 
argued,  would  be  for  military  forces  to  use  their  training,  knowledge,  equipment,  and 
organization  to  perform  those  tasks  which  would  have  an  i  mmedi  ate  effect  on  the  well 
being  of  the  community.  Additionally,  military  forces  had  the  ability  not  only  to  build, 
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but  naturally  enough,  to  fight  when  required  as  well.  Thus,  they  could  provide  their 
own  security.  Civilian  agencies  on  the  other  hand,  usually  found  it  difficult  to  operate 
in  areas  where  bandits  or  guerrillas  posed  a  serious  threat.71 

These  arguments  for  using  military  organizations  as  "dual  purpose"  units— to 
provide  security  while  encouraging  national  growth— particularly  impressed  President 
Kennedy  as  an  additional  method  of  meeting  the  communist  challenge,  Not  only  would 
large  standing  armies  be  put  to  maximum  use,  but  civic  action  assistance  would  give 
the  United  States  considerable  leverage  to  encourage  incumbent,  non-communist 
governments  to  develop  programs  for  the  basic  welfare  of  their  people  at  little 
additional  cost.  In  addition  to  frustrating  communist  aims,  these  programs  would 
simultaneously  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  free  world  values  and  ideals.72 

Presidential  interest  in  such  multi-purpose  military  programs  converged  with 
the  interest  of  military  officers  who  had  seen  what  civic  action  could  do  in  an 
insurgency  environment.  The  resulting  alliance  soon  overcame  some  of  the  inertia 
which  had  earlier  been  associated  with  civic  action.73 1  n  March  1961,  thej  oint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  launched  an  intensive  effort  to  encourage  the  various  commanders  in  chief  to 
request  U.S.  civic  action  teams  to  assist  in  the  development  of  foreign  civic  action 
programs.  A  similar  effort  in  1960  had  been  largely  rhetorical  and  had  produced 
requests  for  only  a  few  teams,  staffed  entirely  by  Army  personnel.  Now  the  Air  Force 
responded  for  the  first  time  with  its  firm  approval.  In  addition,  U.S.  Air  Force 
personnel  were  advised  to  prepare  themselves  for  service  on  such  teams  as  well  as  to 
devise  and  demonstrate  ways  in  which  air  power  could  play  a  constructive  role  in  the 
development  of  a  country.  Special  attention  began  to  be  given  to  the  possible  role  of 
piloted  aircraft  and  the  use  of  airlift  for  developmental  purposes.74 

The  Defense  Department  was  hindered  in  these  attempts  to  apply  civic  action, 
however,  because  the  concept  was  still  relatively  new  and  ill-defined.  It  had  been 
applied  tactically  against  guerrillas  in  the  Philippines,  Malaya,  and  Vietnam,  but  its 
military  utility  had  received  only  scant  publicity  prior  to  196  1.  Among  those  who  had 
heard  of  the  term,  there  was  widespread  confusion  over  what  civic  action  actually 
entailed  and  who  was  to  engage  in  it.  Several  U.S.  civilian  agencies  were  using  the 
term  to  descri  be  thei  r  vari ous  acti vi ti  es.  I  n  the  Republ  i  c  of  South  Vi etnam  a  M  i  ni stry 
of  CivicAction  used  both  civilian  and  military  ski  I  Is  to  improve  the  publicwel  fare,  but 
a  civilian  official  controlled  the  organization.  There  was  also  misunderstanding  over 
whether  civic  action  should  be  carried  out  by  host-country  armed  forces  or  by 
American  forces  stationed  there.  And  many  did  not  understand  its  relationship  to  such 
concepts  as  "civil  affairs,"  "community  relations,"  and  "domestic  action"  or  how  it 
differed  from  the  humanitarian  and  disaster  relief  missions  in  which  the  American 
military  had  traditionally  engaged.  Lansdale's  definition  of  military  civic  action  as 
"almost  any  action  which  makes  the  soldier  a  brother  of  the  people,  as  well  as  their 
protector"  was  not  specific  enough  to  guide  the  actions  of  military  units  expected  to 
carry  it  out.75 

Shortly  after  President  Kennedy  began  pressuring  the  military  to  develop 
counter-subversion  strategies  and  to  assist  the  armed  forces  of  developing  nations 
with  nation-building  programs,  an  intra-Defense  Department  effort  got  underway  to 
clarify  the  meaning  of  civic  action.  During  the  early  part  of  1961  its  official  definition 
changed  three  times  during  a  four-month  period.76  In  the  spring  of  1962  the  J  oint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  finally  agreed  on  an  acceptable  interpretation: 
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The  use  of  preponderantly  indigenous  military  forces  on  projects  useful 
to  the  local  population  at  all  levels  in  such  fields  as  education,  training, 
public  works,  agriculture,  transportation,  communications,  health, 
sanitation  and  others  contributing  to  economic  and  social  development, 
which  would  also  serve  to  improve  the  standing  of  the  military  forces 
with  the  population.  U.S.  forces  may  at  times  advise  or  engage  in 
military  civic  actions  in  overseas  areas).77 

Although  this  statement  emphasized  the  "self-help"  nature  of  civic  action,  it  did 
not  exclude  American  military  participation  abroad.  In  fact,  the  definition 
encompassed  two  distinct  kinds  of  U.S.  military  participation.  U.S.  personnel  could 
either  "advise"  foreign  counterparts  in  correct  usage  of  civic  action,  or  they  could 
perform  civic  actions  themselves  in  a  unilateral  way,  Since  the  J  oint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
definition  included  only  military  civic  action,  it  did  not  technically  exclude  other 
government  or  private  agencies  from  performing  many  of  the  same  activities.  Yet  it 
implied  that  military  forces  would  undertake  civic  action  in  areas  where  the  normal 
agencies  of  government  were  unable  to  satisfy  administrative  requirements  because 
of  political  instability,  lack  of  resources,  or  unpreparedness  for  independence.78 

The  definition  also  suggested  that  military  civic  action  had  two  primary 
objectives:  improving  governmental  rapport  with  civilian  populations  and  fostering 
economicand  social  development,  Consequently  it  had  a  definite  role  in  an  insurgency 
environment.  The  same  month,  in  fact,  that  the  Defense  Department  defined  civic 
action,  it  also  officially  defined  counterinsurgency  as  "those  military,  paramilitary, 
political,  economic,  psychological,  and  civic  actions  taken  by  a  government  to  defeat 
subversive  insurgency.79  In  a  counterinsurgency  context,  then,  civic  action  could  be 
used  either  to  help  prevent  the  outbreak  of  disorder  or  to  aid  in  dispelling  the  causes 
of  insurgency  once  conflict  had  broken  out.  It  was  not  a  public  or  community  relations 
technique  designed  simply  to  improve  relations  between  U.S.  forces  and  foreign 
civilians,  nor  was  it  designed  to  be  a  mere  charitable,  humanitarian,  or  emotional 
response  on  the  part  of  American  servicemen.80  The  Joint  Chiefs'  definition  left 
unresolved  any  questions  on  funding  an  American-sponsored  program.  It  was  also 
silent  on  organizational  and  operational  details  as  well  as  interservice  and  interagency 
working  relationships.81 

Throughout  the  spring  and  summer  of  1961  after  the  Cuban  crisis  had  been 
resolved  and  while  agencies  within  the  Defense  Department  struggled  to  clarify  the 
new  cold  war  terminology  which  emerged  with  the  administration's  preoccupation 
with  preventing  "wars  of  national  liberation,"U  .S.  attention  focused  more  specifically 
on  Southeast  Asia.  Civic  action  was  mentioned  several  times  in  different  contexts  as 
a  necessary  ingredient  for  success  against  insurgency  forces  there.  In  April, 
immediately  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster,  the  President  appointed  a  special 
interdepartmental  task  force  headed  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Roswell  W. 
Gilpatric  and  Edward  Lansdale  to  study  the  Viet  Cong  threat  and  make 
recommendations  to  salvage  the  Diem  government.  Not  only  did  the  task  force  report 
underscore  the  necessity  for  civic  action,  but  the  later  compilers  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers  believed  that  one  of  the  major  reasons  the  group  was  called  together  was  "to 
work  General  Lansdaleinto  the  roleof  government-wide  coordinator  and  manager  of 
the  country's  first  major  test  in  the  new  art  of  counterinsurgency."82 

A  week  later,  at  a  National  Security  Council  meeting  on  April  29,  Kennedy 
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approved  military  actions  as  well  as  the  recommendations  for  civic  action  made  by  the 
taskforce,  although  the  State  Department  subsequently  cancelled  the  prominent  role 
outl  i  ned  for  Lansdal  e.83  N  ot  only  di  d  the  study  group  recommend  steppi  ng-up  trai  ni  ng 
procedures  for  Army  special  forces,  but  it  also  suggested  dispatching  civic  action 
mobiletrainingteams  to  assist  South  Vietnamese  forces  on  health,  welfare,  and  public 
works  projects.  These  projects  were  expected  to  bolster  Diem's  support  throughout  the 
country,  improve  communications  between  the  government  and  the  people,  and 
increase  intelligence  data  collection.  The  President  also  approved,  as  part  of  the  task 
force  report,  a  I  ong-ranged  rural  devel  opment-ci  vi  c  acti  on  program,  consi  sti  ng  of  smal  I , 
highly  visible  "impact"  projects  designed  to  aid  national  economic  development.  This 
last  item  would  not  only  demonstrate  U.S.  confidence  in  the  country's  economic  and 
political  potential  but  also  prove  Diem's  determination  to  deal  with  the  communist 
threat.84 

On  May  4,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  reemphasized  during  a  press 
conference  the  determination  of  the  United  States  to  aid  the  Diem  government 
through  an  increased  military  assistance  program  as  well  as  "other  measures," 
including  a  "Vigorous  civil  program  in  the  economic  and  social  field."85  Four  days  later 
President  Kennedy  wrote  to  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  and  sent  the  letter  with  Vice  President 
Lyndon  B.  J  ohnson  to  be  delivered  in  person,  Kennedy  told  President  Diem  he  was: 
ready  to  join  with  you  in  an  intensified  endeavor  to  win  the  struggle  against 
communism  and  to  further  the  social  and  economic  advancement  of  Vietnam. 

If  such  an  expanded  joint  effort  meets  with  your  approval,  we  are  prepared  to 
initiate  in  collaboration  with  your  government  a  series  of  joint,  mutually  supporting 
actions  in  the  military,  political,  economic,  and  other  fields.  We  would  propose  to 
extend  and  build  on  our  existing  programs,  including  the  Counterinsurgency  Plan,  and 
infuse  into  our  actions  a  high  sense  of  urgency  and  dedication.86 

The  Johnson  visit  resulted  in  more  rhetoric  concerning  the  necessity  for 
economic  and  social  reform.87  In  their  joint  communique  of  May  15,  J  ohnson  and  Diem 
also  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  restoring  law  and  order  to  the  countryside  and  giving 
a  "sense  of  security"  to  the  people  of  Vietnam.  Part  of  that  restoration  would  be 
accomplished  by  military  specialists  assisting  and  working  "with  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  in  health,  welfare  and  public  works  activities  in  Vietnamese  villages.88  "The 
greatest  danger  Southeast  Asia  offers  to  nations  like  the  United  States  is  not  the 
momentary  threat  of  communism  itself,"  the  Vice  President  concluded,  "rather  that 
danger  stems  from  hunger,  ignorance,  poverty  and  disease."  We  must— whatever 
strategi  es  we  evol  ve-keep  these  enemi  es  the  poi  nt  of  our  attack,  and  make  i  magi  nati  ve 
use  of  our  scientific  and  technological  capability  in  such  enterprises."89 

Shortly  after  J  ohnson  returned  to  the  United  States,  seventy-two  U.S.  Army 
guerrilla  warfare  experts  and  advisors  arrived  in  Saigon  to  aid  the  Diem 
government.90  A  few  days  later  a  United  States  economic  mission  headed  by  Eugene 
Staley  of  the  Stanford  Research  I  nstitute  embarked  for  Vietnam  toadvise  on  economic 
and  financial  problems  and  to  suggest  better  ways  of  utilizing  American  aid.  I  n  J  uly 
the  Army  organized  a  civic  action  training  team  for  the  Advisory  Group  in  Vietnam. 
It  was  authorized  to  work  with  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces  on  village-level  health, 
welfare  and  public  works  projects  as  part  of  the  campaign  against  Viet  Cong 
guerrillas.91 

During  the  summer  1961,  however,  cold  war  tension  was  centered  more  on 
Berlin  than  on  Southeast  Asia.  Under  threat  of  another  European  war,  U.S.  National 
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Guard  units  were  called  to  active  duty.  The  real,  and  serious  business  of  the  military 
seemed  to  reside  in  Europe  and  not  in  Asia  where  counterinsurgency  appeared  to 
some  as  a  mere  political/military  diversion.  Moreover,  problems  in  Laos  were  being 
negotiated  at  Geneva,  and  the  Army's  special  forces  with  their  green  berets,  the 
President's  special  favorites,  had  been  deployed  to  Vietnam  to  prove  the  strength  of 
the  Administration's  new  counter-insurgency  doctrine.92 

But  while  world  attention  focused  on  the  East-West  confrontation  in  Europe, 
the  American  military  moved  to  implement  Presidential  directives  on 
counterinsurgency  and  civic  action.  During  a  Defense  Department  staff  meeting  in 
August,  McNamara  designated  the  Department  of  the  Army  as  the  executive  agent 
for  civic  action  programs,  giving  the  Army  overall  responsibility  for  their  planning  and 
implementation  in  connection  with  counterinsurgency  operations,  General  Lansdale, 
acting  as  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  received  responsibility  for  monitoring 
the  programs  for  McNamara.  In  addition,  Nicaragua  and  Colombia  were  selected  as 
"laboratories"  for  research  and  development  of  organizational  and  operational  matters 
related  to  civic  action  programs.93 

During  this  time  there  was  some  concern  among  Air  Force  planning  personnel 
that  the  Army  appeared  to  be  dominating  in  the  counterinsurgency  arena.  Not  only 
did  the  Army  head  up  the  civic  action  effort,  but  later  in  August  the  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  unilaterally  proposed  a  plan  to  implement  the  President's  recommendation  for 
expansion  of  counterinsurgency  forces.94  Moreover,  Country  Team  members  and  the 
J  oi  nt  C hi  efs  of  Staff  frequentl y  fai  I ed  to  menti on  the  parti  ci  pati  on  of  forei gn  ai  r  forces 
and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  civic  action  programs.95 

Determined  not  to  be  outperformed  by  the  Army,  the  Air  Force  directorate  of 
plans,  which  was  designated  as  the  Air  Staff  offi  ce  of  primary  interest  for  civic  action, 
launched  a  drive  to  assure  Air  F  orce  representati  on  and  recognition  in  the  civic  action 
field. 96  While  acknowledging  the  Army  as  executive  director  for  civic  action,  the  Air 
Force  offered  its  "maximum"  support  and  assistance  in  both  the  planning  and 
operational  stages.  The  Air  Force,  it  was  emphasized,  had  certain  "inherent 
capabilities"  equipping  it  with  a  significant  potential  for  civic  action.  Air  Force  units 
could  improve  host-country  military  skills  in  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures.  It 
could  provide  impetus  and  assistance  in  initiating  or  improving  indigenous  civil  air 
transport  and  air  evacuation.  It  could  stimulate  agricultural  development  by  engaging 
in  such  activities  as  crop  dusting  and  defoliation.  Air  Force  medical  personnel  were 
already  equipped  to  teach  public  health  principles  and  to  aid  in  infectious  insect 
control.  For  years  the  Air  Force  had  engaged  in  mapping,  charting,  and  aerial 
surveying  activities,  and  in  disaster  relief.  And  above  all,  air  power  could  help  meet 
the  many  airlift  requirements  of  less  developed  nations.  Engaging  in  these  activities 
in  a  foreign  country  or  transferring  Air  Force  skills  to  a  host-country  military 
organization  would  constitute  an  essential  contribution  toll.S.  civicaction  programs.97 

That  summer  theAir  Forcealso organized,  equipped,  and  trained  a  specialized 
counterinsurgency  unit  with  considerable  potential  for  civic  action,  Earlier  in  April, 
when  President  Kennedy  had  called  the  special  meeting  of  thej  oint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  asked  what  each  was  doing  about  guerrilla  warfare,  the  Army,  with  its  special 
forces,  was  best  prepared  to  respond.  The  Commandant  of  the  M  ari  ne  Corps,  however, 
pointed  out  that  his  branch  was  specially  designed  to  fight  counterinsurgencies  and 
that  the  President  should  turn  the  whole  effort  over  to  the  Marine  Corps.  Despite  the 
preparation  of  the  Army  and  the  eagerness  of  the  Marines,  Kennedy  nonetheless 
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insisted  that  each  of  the  services  bolster  its  own  capabilities.  As  a  result,  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff  Curtis  E.  LeMay  personally  oversaw  the  development  of  the  4400th 
Combat  CrewTraining  Squadron,  with  a  mission  closely  allied  with  that  of  the  Army 
special  forces.98 

On  April  14,  theTactical  Air  Command  activated  the  special  Air  Force  unit  at 
Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Florida.  It  became  operationally  ready  early  in  September. 
Nicknamed  "J  unglej  im,"  the  commando  unit  was  equipped  with  World  War  I  l-type 
aircraft  (SC-47s,  RB-26s,  and  armed  T-28s)  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary 
sophistication  and  provide  the  most  usable  capability  in  underdeveloped  and  newly 
emerging  nations.  Crew  members  wore  distinctive,  camouflaged  uniforms  with  green, 
Australian-type  bush  hats  picked  personally  by  Chief  of  Staff  LeMay,  The  squadron's 
mission  included  combat  and  non-combat  facets.  Air  commandos  were  trained  to 
conduct  or  support  tactical  air  tasks  "across-the-board"  in  areas  of  insurgency  and 
where  unconventi  onal  operati  ons  were  needed.  They  al  so  had  to  be  capabl  e  of  trai  ni  ng 
foreign  air  forces  to  accomplish  the  same  tactical  functions.  The  squadrons  could  be 
deployed  rapidly,  as  a  unit,  to  "hot  spots"  worldwide,  or  it  could  serve  as  a  parent 
organization  from  which  specialized  units  or  cells  could  be  carved  to  meet  varying 
requirements  such  as  airlift,  air  strike,  or  reconnaissance.  The  sixteen  SC-47s  in  the 
squadron  were  adapted  to  carry  more  fuel  than  the  standard  C-47  for  longer  range 
deployment.  Some  had  external  parapack  racks  and  anchor  cables  for  delivery  of 
airdrop  cargo,  and  exhaust  flame  dampers  for  night  operations.  I  n  addition  to  carrying 
guns  and  rockets,  the  unit's  eight  B-26  aircraft  carried  chemical  tanks  for  use  in 
defoliation,  and  cameras  for  reconnaissance.  Members  of  the  commando  unit  were 
qualified  to  instruct  aircrews  in  low-level  drop  techniques  for  both  personnel  and 
cargo,  rapid  deployment  measures  for  use  in  areas  of  suspected  or  actual  guerrilla 
activity,  and  the  use  of  flares  for  both  night-time  reconnaissance  and  enemy 
detection.99 

Thus  equipped  and  trained,  specialized  cells  from  the  new  squadron  were 
expected  to  assist  and  support  local  military  and  civilian  people  in  setting  up  and 
conducting  civic  action  programs  to  speed  the  economic  development  of  foreign 
countries.  They  could  also  carry  out  psychological  warfare  missions,  such  as  leaflet 
drops,  airborne  loudspeaker  operations,  and  counter-information  programs,  and 
conduct  disaster  relief  operations.  Some  of  their  goals  included  bettering  living 
standards,  raising  the  literacy  rate,  and  improving  health  conditions.100  Team 
members  themselves  were  well-equipped  to  provide  on-the-spot  instruction  in 
sanitation,  personal  hygiene,  and  first  aid;  to  administer  inoculations  and  evacuate 
the  seriously  ill;  and  to  assist  in  the  eradication  of  debilitating  endemic  diseases.  In 
addition  to  medical  and  sanitation  work,  they  assisted  in  or  oversaw  the  development 
of  local  air  facilities,  communications  networks,  commercial  aviation,  and  innovative 
agricultural  programs.  The  transport  aircraft,  with  which  the  air  commandos  were 
equipped,  also  gave  them  great  potential  in  the  civic  action  field.  They  could  easily 
transport  teachers,  doctors,  food,  and  building  materials,  for  example,  to  remote  or 
otherwise  inaccessible  regions,  and  bring  those  areas  into  the  national  economy  and 
society.101 

Almost  concurrently  with  the  designation  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  as 
executive  for  civic  action  in  connection  with  counterinsurgency  warfare,  Air  Force 
representatives  from  the  department  of  plans  established  close  liaison  with  Gen. 
Lansdale  to  insure  that  a  properly  constituted  element  from  the  new  J  ungle  J  im 
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squadron  was  included  in  the  Latin  American  "laboratory"  for  research  and 
development  of  civic  action  programs.  Later  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  under¬ 
took  to  establish  additional  U.S.  civic  action  programs,  the  Air  Force  was  prepared  to 
provide,  and  insist  on  the  inclusion  of,  appropriate  Air  Force  equipment  and 
personnel.102 

Servi  ce  preparati  on  for  counter-guerri  1 1  a  combat  and  ci  vi  c  acti  on  came  none  too 
soon.  By  the  fall  of  1961  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam  had  deteriorated  to  a  new 
low.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  that  year  Viet  Cong  strength  had  increased  from 
an  estimated  10,000  to  17,000,  and  casualties  on  both  sides  had  risen  to  a  monthly 
rate  of  between  700  and  1,200.  Except  for  main  roads  and  certain  strongholds, 
communist  insurgents  had  consolidated  their  control  over  large  hinterland  areas, 
including  the  delta,  the  highlands,  and  the  north  central  coastal  region.  Then  on 
September  18,  in  a  dramatic  show  of  strength,  a  force  of  1,500  Viet  Cong  overran  the 
provi  nci  al  capital  of  Phuoc  Vi  nh  j  ust  fifty-five  mi  I  es  from  Sai  gon,  publ  i  cl  y  assassi  nated 
the  provi  nee  chief,  and  made  off  with  large  stores  of  military  supplies— all  before  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  could  send  relief.  In  October  the  well-known 
Vietnamese  liaison  officer  to  the  International  Control  Commission,  Colonel  Fluang 
Thuy  Lam,  was  kidnapped  and  brutally  murdered.  The  Diem  government  stood  by, 
helpless.103  As  the  dry  season  approached,  the  communists  appeared  to  be  preparing 
for  a  major  showdown  during  the  coming  winter.  Convinced  that  they  aimed  to  divide 
the  country,  isolate  Hue  from  Saigon,  and  annex  large  sectors  to  North  Vietnam, 
President  Diem  proclaimed  a  state  of  national  emergency  and  appealed  again  to  the 
United  States.104 

Despite  Diem's  request  for  immediate  aid,  and  proposals  from  several  sources 
for  the  introduction  of  U.S.  forces,  Kennedy  decided  to  send  Maxwell  Taylor  instead 
to  make  a  fresh  appraisal  of  the  new  guerrilla  offensive.105  Although  cognizant  of  the 
military  problem,  Kennedy  was  reluctant  to  send  in  combat  troops  and  continued  to 
emphasize  the  unconventional  nature  of  the  war  and  the  need  for  nation-building 
activities  and  other  nonmilitary  solutions.  "Whilethe  military  part  of  the  problem  is 
of  great  importance  in  South  Vietnam,"  he  told  Taylor,  "its  political,  social,  and 
economic  elements  are  equally  significant,  and  I  shall  expect  your  appraisal  and  your 
recommendations  to  take  full  account  of  them."106 

The  special  survey  mission  arrived  in  Saigon  on  October  18,  Taylor  was 
accompanied  by  Walt  Rostow  and  Edward  Lansdale.  Not  only  did  General  Taylor 
share  the  President's  predilection  for  solutions  short  of  combat  troops,  but  Rostow  and 
Lansdale  had  set  notions  in  this  regard  as  well.  In  fact,  Kennedy  had  intended 
initially  to  send  Lansdale  alone  on  a  special  Presidential  mission  to  probe  for  social 
and  political  solutions  to  Diem's  military  problems,  and  only  later  was  he  asked  to  join 
theTaylor-Rostow  group.107  En  route  to  Saigon,  the  mission  stopped  over  in  Honolulu 
where  the  Commander  in  Chief  Pacific,  Admiral  Harry  D.  Felt,  bri  efed  Tayl  or  on  the 
urgency  of  the  Vietnam  crisis.  On  that  and  other  occasions  Felt  expressed  concern  as 
well  about  unconventional-type  solutions  in  Southeast  Asia.108  Finally,  as  the  group 
arrived  in  Vietnam,  they  were  struck  by  the  devastation  wrought  by  a  ravaging  flood 
in  the  Mekong  delta.  Crops  had  been  completely  destroyed,  livestock  killed,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  left  homeless.  "The  thought  was  always  with  us,"  Taylor 
recalled  later,  that  we  needed  something  visible  which  could  be  done  quickly  to  offset 
the  oppressive  feeling  of  hopelessness  which  seemed  to  permeate  all  ranks  of 
Vietnamese  society.109 
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These  special  influences  upon  Taylor,  the  personal  views  of  the  people 
composing  his  team,  coupled  with  President  Kennedy's  instructions  worked  together 
to  yield  a  final  mission  report  the  next  month  with  considerable  emphasis  on 
nonmilitary  measures: 

It  is  my  judgment  and  that  of  my  colleagues  that  the  United  States 
must  decide  how  it  will  cope  with  Khrushchev's  "wars  of  liberation" 
which  are  really  para-wars  of  guerrilla  aggression.  This  is  a  new  and 
dangerous  Communist  technique  which  bypasses  our  traditional 
political  and  military  responses.110 

The  new  responses  Taylor  recommended  included  a  prompt  and  massive  increase  in 
United  States  military,  economic,  and  political  aid— contingent  on  Diem's  agreement 
to  undertake  significant  social  reforms  designed  to  strengthen  the  South  Vietnamese 
people's  will  to  resist  communist  allurement.111  Specifically,  Taylor  advised 
dispatching  U  .S.  technical  advisors  for  a  greatly  increased  counterinsurgency  training 
program,  to  include  social,  political,  and  economic  measures.  And  he  also  suggested 
that  General  Lansdale,  whom  Diem  had  requested,  be  sent  to  Saigon  to  serve  as  a 
high-level  government  advisor.112 

In  addition,  Taylor  recommended  the  deployment  of  a  special  detachment- 
Detachment  2— of  the  new  J  ungl  ej  i  m  organi  zati  on  to  assi  st  the  Vi  etnamese  Ai  r  F  orce 
in  developing  new  techniques  and  equipment  for  use  against  the  Viet  Cong,  to  conduct 
small-scale  combat  training  operations,  to  support  requests  by  Army  special  forces, 
and  to  under-take  civic  actions.113  In  October,  before  theTayl  or  mission  had  embarked 
for  Vietnam,  Gen.  LeMay  had  secured  the  J  oint  Chiefs'  approval  for  such  a 
deployment  and  had  directed  both  Taylor  and  Lansdaletoget  Diem  to  ask  specifically 
for  a  specialized  cell  fromj  unglej  im  so  it  could  be  sent  in  at  Vietnamese  request  and 
under  M  ilitary  Assistance  Program  auspices.  Diem  liked  the  idea,  formally  made  the 
request,  and  in  mid-November,  just  days  after  Taylor  had  returned  to  the  United 
States,  the  "Farm  Gate"  detachment  arrived  at  Bien  Floa  Air  Base,  twenty-eight  miles 
from  Saigon.  The  unit  contained  eight  T-28s  and  four  each  of  the  B-26s  and  C-47s, 
with  151  carefully  screened  and  highly  trained  personnel  to  operate  them.  All  of  these 
American  aircraft  bore  Vietnamese  markings.  On  December  26,  the  unit  flew  its  first 
mission.  ByJ  anuary  7.  1962,  it  had  undertaken  fifty-nine  operational  flights.114  The 
Taylor  Report  also  called  for  the  limited  introduction  of  American  troops  under  the 
guise  of  a  civic  action  operation  in  the  flooded  delta  area.  The  flood  relief  task  force 
would  contain  engineering,  medical,  signal,  and  transportation  special ists-as  well  as 
combat  troops  to  provi  de  protecti  on  for  the  rel  i  ef  operati  on .  T ayl  or  suggested  that  such 
an  American  unit  for  humanitarian  purposes  would  not  only  lift  morale  and 
demonstrate  Ameri  can  resol  ve  to  stand  by  the  D  i  em  regi  me  but  also  provi  de  an  excuse 
for  American  military  personnel  to  enter  the  region  in  Vietnam  which  contained  the 
heaviest  concentration  of  Viet  Cong  forces,  After  the  relief  work  had  been 
accomplished,  these  same  troops  could  easily  be  transferred  to  surrounding  areas  and 
eased  intoother  positions.  Suffering  would  thereby  be  relieved,  Viet  Cong  propaganda 
attacks  on  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  Diem  government  would  be  stifled,  and  above  all, 
Diem  and  the  Vietnamese  people  would  be  assured  of  U.S.  determination  to  support 
their  efforts  to  survive  as  a  nation.115 

The  acceptance  and  implementation  of  the  Taylor  proposals  led  to  a  rapid 
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buildup  of  Americans  in  Vietnam  who  served  in  non-combat  and  civic  action-related 
roles.  By  the  end  of  1961— in  addition  to  the  Farm  Gate  detachment— a  military  flood 
relief  task  force,  experts  in  communications,  intelligence,  and  bridge  building,  new 
special  forces  personnel,  and  U.S.  Air  Force  instructors  for  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force 
had  arrived.  In  addition,  Air  Force  special  warfare  pilots,  on  a  mission  known  as 
"Ranch  FI  and,"  had  begun  to  teach  Vietnamese  fliers  how  to  spray  communist-held 
areas  with  a  chemical  that  turned  the  rice  fields  yellow  and  killed  any  crop  grown  in 
Viet  Cong  strongholds.  And  C-123  aircraft  had  begun  to  spray  chemicals  along  routes 
of  communication,  including  roads,  railroads,  and  canals,  to  defoliate  the  vegetation 
and  make  it  harder  for  the  Viet  Cong  to  stage  ambushes.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
President  Kennedy  had  also  increased  airlift  support  for  the  Diem  government, 
including  helicopters,  light  aviation  and  transport  aircraft,  air  reconnaissance  planes 
as  well  as  U.S.  Air  Force  personnel  to  operate  them.116 

Despite  this  augmentation  of  U.S.  noncombatants  in  Vietnam,  interest  in  civic 
action  itself  continued  to  lag  far  behind  Presidential  expectations.  The  Military 
Assistance  Advisory  Group  did  establish  a  small  civil  affairs-psychological  operations 
section  within  its  regular  staff  after  General  Taylor's  visit.  But  especially  within  the 
Advisory  Group  there  was  real  reluctance  to  place  greater  emphasis  upon 
socioeconomic  considerations.117  Largely  because  of  this  reluctance  to  utilize  civic 
action,  President  Kennedy,  late  in  1961,  issued  a  key  directive  in  which  he  laid  down 
the  following  guidelines  for  its  conduct: 

1.  In  countries  fighting  active  campaigns  against  internal  subversion, 

Civic  Action  is  an  indispensable  means  of  strengthening  the  economic 
base  and  establishing  a  link  between  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
populace. 

2.  In  countries  threatened  by  external  aggression,  forces  should 
participate  in  military  Civic  Action  projects  which  do  not  materially 
impair  performance  of  the  primary  military  mission. 

3.  In  countries  where  subversion  or  external  attack  is  less  imminent, 
selected  indigenous  military  forces  can  contribute  substantively  to 
economic  and  social  development,  and  such  a  contribution  can  be  a 
major  function  of  these  forces.118 

This  memorandum  served  further  to  clarify  the  objectives  and  uses  of  civic 
action  in  relation  to  the  developing  U  .S.  counterinsurgency  program.  Civic  action  was 
established  both  as  a  preventive  measure  to  avert  social  and  economic  deterioration 
in  a  country,  and  also  as  a  curative  or  countering  technique  for  use  in  active  counter¬ 
guerrilla  warfare  to  help  restore  internal  stability,  It  was  looked  upon  not  as  a 
substitute  for  military  power,  but  rather  as  one  element  of  it— as  a  weapon  for 
combat-capable  forces.  Further,  the  directive  reemphasized  the  central  role  which 
popular  loyalty  plays  in  a  guerrilla  warfare  context.  In  effect,  it  said  that  guerrilla 
war-fare  (and  conversely,  counterinsurgency)  could  never  be  effective  unless  it  were 
supported,  or  at  least  passively  accepted,  by  the  people  of  the  area.  To  fight  subversion 
and  insurgency,  the  forces  of  a  nation  had  to  win  the  people  to  their  side. 
Counterinsurgency  represented  more  than  conventional  warfare  wherein  one  army 
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was  pitted  against  another;  it  involved  all  the  people  of  a  nation.119  These  precepts 
simply  reiterated  ideas  which  had  been  enunciated  earlier  by  certain  civilian  and 
military  personnel.  When  applied  to  Southeast  Asia,  they  meant  that  in  Vietnam  civic 
action  would  be  used  as  an  actual  counter-guerrilla  weapon,  whereas  in  Laos  and 
Thailand  it  would  serve  a  more  preventive  function. 

Early  the  next  year  a  funding  and  an  organizational  framework  for  civic  action 
was  also  worked  out.  The  original  Army  study  of  civic  action  in  1959  had  visualized 
a  program  carried  out  at  little  or  no  cost  to  the  United  States,  with  projects  being 
funded  by  the  host  country,  it  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  in  many  cases 
developing  countries  simply  had  no  resources  available  to  support  civic  action,  and 
further  that  even  small  expenditures  of  U.S.  funds  on  such  projects  could  achieve 
disproportionately  large  results.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  passed  in  the  fall  of 
1961,  had  authorized  the  use  of  defense  funds  for  the  furtherance  of  civic  action 
programs,  With  this  Congressional  authorization  and  with  the  intensified  interest  in 
civic  action  generated  by  President  Kennedy,  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Agency  for  I  nternati  onal  Devel  opment  worked  out  a  monetary  shari  ng  arrangement.120 
Under  this  scheme,  the  Defense  Department,  through  the  Military  Assistance 
Program,  would  pay  for  the  use  or  purchase,  and  the  maintenance  of  equipment  used 
by  military  units  for  civic  action  (bulldozers  or  transport  aircraft,  for  example)  and  for 
any  associated  training  costs.  The  Agency  for  International  Development  would  fund 
material  costs  (such  as  lumber,  cement,  and  local  labor)  as  well  as  consumable  goods, 
such  as  gasoline,  used  on  specific  developmental  projects.121 

The  details  for  implementation  of  local  civic  action  programs  were  left  for  the 
Country  Teams  to  work  out,  Ordinarily  the  chief  of  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  and 
Advisory  Group  or  Military  Mission  would  bring  to  the  Ambassador  and  the  Country 
Team  an  awareness  of  the  need  for  a  civic  action  program.122  The  burden  for 
developing  the  program  then  rested  with  the  Ambassador  who,  as  head  of  the  team, 
had  to  furnish  the  necessary  drive,  coordination,  and  guidance.  Through  consultations 
with  their  host-country  counterparts,  team  members  would  attempt  to  generate  an 
interest  in  civic  action,  while  the  Military  Advisory  Group  or  Mission  assumed 
responsibility  for  indoctrinating  the  commanders  and  staffs  of  the  local  armed 
forces.123 

After  the  indigenous  government  indicated  a  desire  to  undertake  a  civic  action 
program,  efforts  would  be  made  to  guide  the  local  government  to  develop  a  realistic, 
workable  plan  at  the  same  time  leaving  the  impression  that  the  plan  was  locally 
conceived.  Assistance  could  be  requested  to  conduct  surveys  and  to  develop  plans.  This 
assistance  could  come  from  local  resources,  or  the  Ambassador  could  request  the 
United  States  government  to  furnish  specialized  personnel  to  assist  in  the  local  survey 
of  possible  projects,  Close  coordination  would  also  be  maintained  with  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  proposals  for  its  material  support  worked  out.124 

After  approval  and  coordination  by  the  Country  Team  to  insure  that  the 
program  would  complement  and  not  competewith  other  programs  within  the  country, 
the  plan  would  be  forwarded  to  the  U  nified  Commander  for  his  concurrence.  Therethe 
plan  would  be  studied  for  compatibility  with  the  overall  plans  of  the  theater  and  for 
its  impact  on  the  various  elements  of  the  command.  The  comments  and 
recommendations  of  the  Unified  Commander  would  then  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs  for  review  and 
allocation  of  Military  Assistance  Program  resources.  TheJ  oint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would 
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next  examine  the  plan  and  finally  make  assignments  to  a  military  service  or  services 
to  carry  it  out.125 

To  monitor  military  civic  action  at  the  national  level,  President  Kennedy 
established  the  Special  Group  for  Counterinsurgency.  This  separate  committee  had 
responsibility  not  only  for  civic  action  but  for  the  country's  entire  counterinsurgency 
effort.  Hence  it  could  insure  a  coordinated  national  program  to  combat  subversive 
aggression.  It  had  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  success  or  failure  of  all  civic  action 
programs.126  The  committee  was  comprised  of  senior  representatives  from  each  of  the 
departments  and  agencies  primarily  concerned  with  foreign  policy  and  national 
security  matters,  General  Taylor  became  its  first  chairman. 

Another  organizational  change  occurred  in  April  1962  when  the  President 
rescinded  the  directive  making  the  Army  the  executive  agent  for  civic  action.  In  as 
much  as  civic  action  programs  were  normally  conducted  within  theframework  of  the 
M  i  I  itary  Assi  stance  P  rogram,  the  responsi  bi  I  iti  es  of  executi  ve  agent  I  ogi  cal  ly  bel  onged 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs,  to  whom  the 
Director  of  Military  Assistance  was  responsible.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
would  be  a  member  of  the  Special  Group  for  Counterinsurgency  and  would  be 
specifically  responsible  for  relationships  with  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  other  government  agencies  having  related 
functions.  General  Lansdale,  as  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  would  continue 
to  monitor  the  program  for  Secretary  McNamara.127 

The  reassi  gnment  of  the  functi  on  of  executi  ve  agent  was  parti  cul  arl  y  wel  corned 
by  theAir  Force.  WhiletheArmy  had  served  in  that  capacity,  the  Secretary  of  theAir 
Force  had  offered  theAir  Force's  services  to  the  Army  on  a  number  of  occasions,  but 
the  Army  never  accepted  these  offers.  Instead  it  made  a  number  of  relatively 
unilateral  surveys  in  various  countries,  and  in  the  resulting  recommendations,  never 
fully  exploited  the  special  capabilities  and  resources  air  power  had  to  offer.  TheAir 
Force  could  now  anticipate  increased  demands  for  its  participation  in  civic  actions.128 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  issuance  of  these  Presidential  guidelines  and 
the  establishment  of  funding  and  organizational  provisionsfor  civicaction,  a  new  book 
entitled  Peoplds  War,  Peoplds  Army  was  published  in  Hanoi  in  an  English  edition. 

Its  author  was  General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  vice  premier,  defense  minister,  and 
army  commander  in  chief  of  North  Vietnam.  The  book  was  a  study  of  popular  warfare 
and  purported  to  be  a  communist  insurrection  manual  for  use  in  underdeveloped 
regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  It  was  complete  with  "lessons"  in  preparing 
for  wars  of  nati onal  I i  berati on .  Throughout  the  book  Giap  emphasi zed  the  need  for  the 
revolutionary  army  to  keep  close  to  the  people  and  gain  grass  roots  support.  "The 
people  are  to  the  army  what  water  is  to  fish,"  Giap  wrote,  quoting  Mao  Tse-tung 
without  attri  buti  on.129  Among  thetechni  ques  menti  oned  for  gai  ni  ng  popular  al  I  egi  ance 
were  ones  similar  to  those  proposed  for  U.S.  forces  engaged  in  civic  action.  It  now 
seemed  the  appropri  ate  ti  me  to  beat  the  communi  sts  at  thei  r  own  game.130  Publ  i  cati  on 
of  the  book  at  the  very  time  that  President  Kennedy  began  a  more  concerted  effort  to 
implement  an  American  civic  action  program  served  to  spur  the  military  into  action. 
And  within  the  Defense  Department,  civic  action  became  one  of  the  more  frequently 
mentioned  phrases  whenever  the  subject  of  counter-guerrilla  warfare  was  broached.131 

Early  in  1962,  U.S.  Air  Force  interest  in  civic  action  began  to  balloon  as 
P  resi  dent  K  ennedy  made  known  hi  s  di  spl  easure  wi  th  the  I  aggi  ng  mi  I  i  tary  effort  i  n  the 
counterinsurgency  field.  Specifically,  with  regard  to  civic  action,  thePresident  became 
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concerned  that  the  United  States  was  passing  up  an  opportunity  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  contribution  that  military  forces  could  make  in  less  developed 
countries.132  In  a  letter  to  McNamara  he  stated  that  he  would  "I  ike  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  move  to  a  new  level  of  increased  activity  across  the  board."133  And  in  the 
Air  Force,  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  instructed  the  Air  Staff  to  "get  with  the  program.134 

Initially,  in  answer  to  the  President's  request,  the  Air  Force  tripled  its 
operational  resources  designed  specifically  for  counterinsurgency  operations.  TheChief 
of  Staff  followed  with  a  policy  statement  to  insure  that  civic  action  was  accepted  as 
a  part  of  the  organization,  training,  and  doctrine  of  the  Air  Force.  The  Air  Force  also 
undertook  a  thorough  review  of  the  training  program  for  officers  enrolled  in  the 
Academy  and  throughout  the  Air  Force  school  system  to  insure  that  its  educational 
programs  adequately  emphasized  the  economic  and  political  aspects  of  guerrilla 
warfare.  After  negotiations  with  the  Army,  it  obtained  eighteen  spaces  for  Air  Force 
officers  at  the  counterinsurgency  school  established  earlier  at  Fort  Bragg,  North 
Carolina,  At  the  same  time  the  Air  Force  assigned  a  special  task  group  within  the 
directorate  of  plans  to  identify  additional  ways  in  which  it  could  increase  its  capability 
in  this  area.135 

In  February  1962  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  approved  a  plan  to  augment  and 
direct  attention  to  the  counterinsurgency  capability  of  air  power.  Subsequently, 
measures  were  taken  to  develop  special  equipment,  tactics,  and  skills;  to  orient  and 
train  personnel:  and  to  improve  the  collection  of  operational  intelligence.136  In  April 
theUnited  States  Air  ForceSpecial  Air  Warfare  Center  was  organized  at  Eglin  AFB, 
under  the  command  of  Brig.  Gen.  Gilbert  L.  Pritchard.  The  4400th  Combat  Crew 
Training  Squadron— which  at  Gen.  LeMay's  request  was  expanded  to  group  size, 
becomi  ng  the  1st  Ai  r  Commando  Group— i  n  addi ti  on  to  a  new  1st  Combat  Appl  i cati ons 
Group,  provided  the  nucleus  for  the  new  center.  The  latter  group  assumed 
responsibilities  for  developing  the  doctrine,  tactics,  procedures,  and  equipment  to  be 
employed  by  the  Air  Force  in  counterinsurgency  operations.  On  April  27  the  warfare 
center  and  its  two  subordinate  groups  became  operational,  with  an  increased  strength 
of  861  personnel  and  82  aircraft.137  As  the  Vietnamese  conflict  escalated,  the  demand 
for  the  center's  special  operations  grew  proportionately.  By  the  summer  of  1962,  non¬ 
volunteer  personnel  were  being  assigned  to  the  Special  Air  Warfare  Center.  Between 
J  uly  and  December  1962,  the  group's  Farm  Gate  detachment  in  Vietnam  flew  752 
airlift,  19  B-26,  104  T-28,  and  97  U-lOB  sorties  in  support  of  the  Army's  special 
forces,  Farm  Gate  itself  was  augmented  in  J  anuary  1963,  and  in  J  uly  1963,  the  1st 
Air  Commando  Group  was  again  expanded  and  redesignated  the  1st  Air  Commando 
Wing.138 

U  ti  I  i  zi  ng  the  resources  and  assi  stance  of  both  the  Army's  sped  al  forces  and  the 
Air  Force's  air  commandos,  the  South  Vietnamese  under-took  a  major  civic  action 
effort  in  the  spring  of  1962.  The  previous  year  the  Staley  mission  had  cal  led  for  "crash 
programs"  of  economic  and  social  development.  The  final  mission  report  had 
recommended  both  a  revival  of  the  faltering  agroville  program  as  well  as  the 
construction  of  "strategic"  hamlets  and  villages.139  In  a  more  sophisticated  way  the 
Taylor  mission  had  also  confirmed  the  need  for  governmental  reforms,  civic  action, 
and  rural  development.140  The  results  of  these  two  fact  finding  visits,  together  with  the 
earl  i  er  deter  mi  nati  on  by  a  U  .S .  Army  ci  vi  c  acti  on  mobi  I  e  trai  ni  ng  team  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  did,  in  fact,  possess  the  ability  to  perform  civic  actions,  led 
to  the  publication  of  an  eleven-point  accord  togovern  a  comprehensive  new  civic  acti  on 
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program,  Signed  in  Saigon  on  J  anuary  2,  1962,  by  both  American  and  Vietnamese 
officials,  the  agreement  called  for  the  training  of  village  officials  to  improve 
administration  in  those  areas  where  the  government  had  the  closest  contact  with  the 
people,  It  al so  advocated  a  broad  based  rural  health  program,  in  addition  to  programs 
for  pest  eradication,  public  education,  road  construction,  village  communications 
systems,  and  other  public  works.141  Based  on  this  declaration,  President  Diem 
reorganized  the  Vietnamese  Department  of  Civic  Action.  He  created  both  a  centralized 
Civic  Action  Service  in  Saigon  by  combining  related  and  heretofore  separate  services 
within  the  Department  as  well  as  an  integrated  Civic  Action  Office  in  each,  province 
and  district.142 

The  United  States  agreed  to  assist  the  Vietnamese  government  with  the  new 
program  through  the  Rural  Affairs  section  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  and  by  attaching  military  advisors  to  each  of  Vietnam's  forty-five 
mainland  provinces.  This  initial  support  was  followed  in  April  with  the  dispatch  of 
several  hundred  American  soldiers  informally  called  "Matadors"— short  for  Military 
Advisory  Training  Assistance,  or  MATA.  They  were  the  first  graduates  of  the  Army's 
new  Special  Warfare  School  (in  which  the  Air  Force  had  obtained  training  slots)  and 
were  assigned  to  the  American  military  command  in  Vietnam.143 

The  creation  of  the  Matador  organization  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase 
in  the  South  Vietnamese  struggle  in  two  ways.  First,  these  new  advisors  were 
required  to  work  with  the  South  Vietnamese  army  at  the  battalion  level.  This  put 
them  in  closer  proximity  to  the  enemy  and  thereby  in  greater  danger  of  being  killed 
or  wounded.  Previously,  American  soldiers  had  worked  only  at  regimental  and 
divisional  levels.  Moreover,  they  were  now  authorized  to  shoot  when  shot  at. 
Dispatching  these  men  thus  represented  a  willingness  by  the  United  States  to  make 
a  greater  military  commitment.144 This  was  reinforced  by  thefact  that  they  arrived  in 
Vietnam  one  month  after  the  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  was  replaced  by  a 
full  military  field  command.  Designated  the  Military  Assistance  Command,  the  new 
organization  signified  the  beginning  of  America's  direct  involvement  in  the  war.145 
Secondly,  the  Matadors  stressed  civic  action  as  a  major  job.  Once  in  Vietnam,  they 
tried  to  win  greater  villager  support  for  the  South  Vietnamese  government  forces  by 
improving  the  capability  of  the  Vietnamese  civil  guards  and  self-defense  corps 
personnel  to  protect  peasants  from  Viet  Cong  assaults  and  by  showing  them  how  to 
build  roads  or  make  parachute  drops.146  This  emphasis  on  civic  action  as  a  key 
fundi  on  of  Amer  i  can  troops  refl  eded  the  growi  ng  acceptance  among  P  entagon  offi  ci  al  s 
that  the  central  objedive  of  the  Vietnamese  struggle  hinged  on  "pacification"  of  the 
countryside.147  The  real  South  Vietnamese-American  civic  adion  effort  during  this 
early  period,  however,  focused  on  a  strategic  hamlet  program.148  In  spite  of  all  the 
previous  talk  about  the  need  for  political,  economic,  and  civic  adions  in  addition  to 
military  vidories  to  defeat  the  Viet  Cong,  this  new  counterinsurgency  plan 
represented  thefi  rst  I  arge-scal  e,  comprehensive  effort  i  nvol  vi  ng  al  I  these  operati  ons.149 
It  was  developed  during  the  spring  of  1962  by  the  U.S.  CountryTeam,  a  Vietnamese 
government  committee,  and  Brigadier  General  Robert  K.  G.  Thompson,  head  of  the 
British  advisory  mission  in  Saigon.  Having  had  first-hand  experience  in  the  British 
resettlement  efforts  during  the  Malayan  insurgency,  Thompson  found  sufficient 
similarities  between  conditions  in  Malaya  and  those  in  South  Vietnam  to  warrant  the 
application  of  similar  techniques.  But  while  these  tadics  proved  highly  successful  in 
Malaya  and  eventually  spelled  defeat  for  the  Chinese  communist  insurgents  there,  it 
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came  only  after  twelve  long  years.  Nevertheless,  hopes  were  high  in  Saigon  for  a  rapid 
end  to  the  crisis.  Not  only  did  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  personally  supervise  the  program,  but 
President  Diem  himself  staked  the  reputation  of  his  administration  on  its  success.150 
Moreover,  the  United  States,  regarding  it  as  a  vital  counterinsurgency  operation, 
became  its  prime  supporter,  I  implementation  of  the  plan  marked  the  first  time,  in  fact, 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  government  accepted  any  American  backed  plan  for 
pacification  of  the  country.151 

South  Vietnam  initiated  the  strategic  hamlet  program  in  Binh  Duong  Province 
and  in  the  communist-infested  Mekong  River  delta,  the  richest  region  in  the  country. 
Operations  Sunrise  and  Delta  served  as  the  respective  code  names.  In  May  a  third 
effort,  known  as  Operation  Sea  Swallow,  got  underway  in  Phu  Yen  Province.  The 
central  objective  of  the  enterprise  was  to  deprive  the  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  of  access  to 
the  villages,  and  thereby  deny  them  the  ability  to  extort  or  cajole  recruits,  equipment 
supplies,  and  intelligence  information  from  the  peasants.  The  hamlets  were  also 
expected  to  serve  as  funnels  through  which  U.S.  aid  supported  programs  of 
development  could  reach  the  rural  populace.  In  this  fashion  and  by  the  introduction 
of  democratic  practices  of  self-government  in  the  villages,  it  was  hoped  that  the  bulk 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  would  gain  confidence  in  and  rally  to  the  active  support  of 
the  government.  As  in  the  earlier  agroville  program,  therefore,  the  plan  of  operations 
was  to  concentrate  the  villagers  of  a  number  of  hamlets  into  fortified  towns,  Once  the 
larger  villages  were  established,  civic  action  teams,  manned  by  the  military  would  go 
into  action,  bringing  with  them  tranquility,  security,  and  stability.152  Like  an  oil  blot 
beginning  at  the  coast  and  gradually  engulfing  the  mountains  and  jungle, 
governmental  control  would  gradually  spread  over  the  sixteen  thousand  villages  and 
hamlets  of  South  Vietnam,  The  Viet  Cong  would  be  restricted  to  poorer  sections  and 
forced  to  raid  the  hamlets  to  seize  food  and  supplies.  This  would  supposedly  make  the 
guerrillas  the  enemies  of  the  people  and  frustrate  their  efforts  to  pose  as  protectors, 
Eventually  the  insurgency  would  be  put  down  using  the  very  same  techniques  the 
communists  had  used  so  successfully  against  the  French.153 

Two  types  of  strategic  hamlets  were  planned.  One,  designed  for  use  in  areas 
domi  nated  by  guer  ri  1 1  as,  cal  I  ed  for  physi  cal  rel  ocati  on  of  the  popul  ati  on  to  wel  I  -secured 
areas,  surrounded  by  a  wide  ditch,  a  mud  embankment  with  bamboo  spikes,  and 
barbed  wire.  These  hamlets  differed  from  the  agrovi lies  both  by  housing  fewer  people 
and  by  being  situated  closer  to  the  rice  fields.  This  type  went  into  operation  in  Binh 
Duong  and  in  thedelta.  The  other,  for  usein  more  secure  regions,  was  built  by  simply 
enlarging  and  fortifying  already  existing  villages.  Some  thinly  inhabited  sections 
would  have  no  strategic  villages  at  all,  but  would  be  shielded  only  by  militia  stationed 
in  strategically  located  stone  watchtowers.154 

Operation  Sunrise,  the  pilot  project  involving  the  relocation  of  1,200  families, 
began  on  March  22  with  a  military  sweep  of  a  Viet  Cong-dominated  area  in  Binh 
Duong  Province,  thirty-eight  miles  northwest  of  Saigon.  This  area  formed  a  link 
between  supplies  from  the  Cambodian  border  and  Phuoc  Thanh  Province,  the  major 
Viet  Cong  stronghold  in  South  Vietnam.  Once  the  military  sweep  was  completed  the 
peasants  were  rounded  up,  their  dwellings  burned,  and  their  possessions  stacked  onto 
ox-carts.  They  were  then  directed  to  Ben  Tuong,  a  cleared  area  on  the  edge  of  a  rubber 
pi  antati  on .  Onl  y  thi  rty-fi  ve  percent  of  the  fami  I  i  es  went  wi  1 1  i  ngl y— some  350  fami  I  i  es 
in  all,  The  rest  were  forcibly  moved.  As  the  refugees  entered  the  cleared  area,  they 
were  greeted  by  civic  action  teams,  considered  the  key  to  the  whole  plan.  The  teams 
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were  composed  of  fifteen  to  twenty  members  representing  most  of  the  social  services 
that  could  be  offered  to  the  peasants:  medical  aid,  food,  education,  information 
(including  pro-government  and  anticommunist  propaganda),  entertainment,  and 
advice  on  such  things  as  home  building,  road,  bridge,  and  well  construction,  and 
sanitation.  For  protection  against  minor  attacks,  young  men  of  the  village  were 
trained  and  supplied  with  arms  to  form  a  self  defense  force  for  use  once  the  regular 
military  had  left.  The  people  could  leave  the  area  to  work  their  fields  in  the  daytime, 
but  at  night  a  curfew  brought  them  back  to  the  villages.155 

Similar  events  occurred  later  in  other  areas,  and  civic  action  efforts  extended 
throughout  the  length  of  South  Vietnam.  By  the  summer  of  1963,  more  than  7,500 
villages  had  been  visited  by  such  military  teams.  As  a  result,  most  of  these 
settlements  had  their  first  elections  (for  village  chiefs  and  councils)  and  had  received 
at  least  minimal  government  help  on  schools,  health,  and  agriculture.  Gradually  such 
villages  were  drawn  into  the  country's  governmental  network.  During  J  une  1963,  for 
instance,  Vietnamese  military  medical  teams  treated  an  estimated  30,000  sick  or 
injured  civilians.  This  was  three  times  the  number  treated  in  the  early  spring  and  an 
increase  from  zero  the  year  before.156  That  the  teams  were  successful  and  were 
regarded  as  a  threat  by  the  Viet  Cong  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  guerrillas  reacted 
violently  toward  them.  They  slaughtered  many  team  members  and  often  beheaded 
efficient  or  popular  administrators  team  members  had  helped  to  train.157 

The  American  role  in  Operation  Sunrise  was  vast  and  was  coordinated  by  a 
special  country  team  formed  by  Ambassador  Nolting.  The  United  States  Operations 
mission,  which  represented  the  Agency  for  International  Development  in  Vietnam, 
supported  it  with  some  $274,000.  The  money  was  used  for  food,  shelter,  clothing, 
seeds,  pesticides,  livestock,  medical  supplies,  tools,  and  everything  else  needed  for  an 
efficient,  secure  community.  Small  radio  transmitters  were  even  purchased  for  each 
hamlet  so  it  could  call  for  reinforcements  if  it  were  attacked  by  a  Viet  Cong  force  too 
large  for  it  to  handle.  The  money  was  dispensed  through  a  socially-established  and 
U.S.  controlled  Rural  Rehabilitation  Committee.158 

The  United  States  Information  Service  was  also  involved.  It  worked  with  the 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  and  ministry  of  information  in  an  extensive  propaganda 
effort.  Before  the  operation  began,  villagers  were  warned  over  loudspeakers  of  the 
impending  military  operations  in  the  area  as  well  as  the  government's  intent  to 
regroup  them  elsewhere.  Leaflets  and  psychological  warfare  officers  explained  that 
their  old  settlements-had  no  doctor  and  no  schools,  that  the  Viet  Cong  conscripted 
their  rice  and  made  them  sabotage  roads,  and  that  when  forced  to  work  for  the 
communists,  they  were  often  victims  of  government  bombs  and  bullets.  Villagers  were 
assured  however,  they  would  be  safe  in  their  new  location.  Once  they  had  been 
relocated,  a  propaganda  effort  was  launched  to  convince  the  new  settlers  that  their 
government  was  really  working  hard  to  improve  living  standards  and  hence  deserved 
their  unqualified  assistance— to  the  extent  of  informing,  on  communist  agents  and 
even  shooting  them  down  if  necessary.159 

The  largest  American  rolein  Operation  Sunrise;  and  in  the  general  pacification 
effort  throughout  the  country,  however,  was  performed  by  the  military.  American 
officers  helped  initially  to  plan  the  undertaking  and  later  supplied  technical  advice 
and  such  necessary  military:  material  as  barbed  wire,  guns,  grenades,  and  flares. 
Some  mi  I  i tary  peopl  efuncti  oned  as  ci  vi  I  fi  el  d  personnel ,  Army  offi  cers  hel  ped  trai  n  the 
civil  guard,  the  self  defense  corps,  and  the  village  militia  and  taught  them  various 
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civic  action  techniques.  By  the  summer  of  1963  there  were  four  thirteen-man 
American  civic  action  teams  advising  Vietnamese  civic  action  personnel.  There  were 
135  U.S.  military  medical  technicians  deeply  involved  in  the  program.  And  therewere 
thousands  of  American  advisors  who  helped  in  various  ways  from  the  sideline,  while 
they  advised  on  combat  operations.160  Many,  like  Army  Major  Robert  J  .  Kelly, 
described  the  work  as  "the  most  rewarding,  exciting,  and  eye-opening  experience  that 
I  have  ever  had.  During  an  interview  he  explained  why: 

The  reason  this  job  gets  a  hold  on  you  is  that  you  can  see  things  getting 
better  before  your  very  eyes.  You  can  feel  the  Vietnamese  trusting  you 
more  each  day....  When  I  first  came  here  eight  months  ago,  the  rice  was 
yellow  and  sickly.  There  was  only  one  crop  a  year.  The  rats  were  so 
fierce  that  they  ate  up  80  percent  of  the  rice  before  it  could  be 
harvested.  The  people  here  were  scared  and  desperate  and  half  - 
starving.  We  had  to  import  rice  from  the  Delta,  But  then  we  went  to 
work.  We  started  a  rat-eradication  program  and  a  fertilizer  program. 

The  U.S.  operational  mission  came  in  and  showed  them  how  to  use  the 
fertilizer.  We  built  pigsties  and  brought  in  pigs  and  lent  them  for 
breeding.  We  showed  them  how  to  make  compost  out  of  pig  manure  so 
they  could  make  their  own  fertilizer.  Pretty  soon  they  will  be  close  to 
self  sufficient  in  fertilizer  and  will  be  exporting  pigs.  And  just  take  a 
look  at  those  beautiful  green,  thick,  high  stalks  of  rice!161 

Air  Force  personnel,  too,  became  involved  in  civic  action  and  supported  the 
strategic  hamlets  in  various  ways,  The  Second  Air  Division,  the  Air  Force  supervisory 
unit  established  in  Vietnam  in  October  1962,  operated  numerous  dispensaries  which 
not  only  treated  its  own  personnel  but  had  responsibility  for  thousands  of  Vietnamese 
civilians  wholived  near  the  "jungle  hospitals"  or  in  areas  where  battles  took  place.  For 
example,  the  6220th  Air  Force  Dispensary  near  Saigon,  staffed  by  one  surgeon  and  a 
four-man  surgical  team,  treated  an  average  of  1,700  patients  each  month  in  1963.  And 
the  majority  of  these  cases  were  civilian.162 

American  pilots  also  provided  reconnaissance  and  protective  support  whilethe 
strategi  c  haml  ets  were  bei  ng  constructed  and  I  ater  pi  ayed  a  I  arge  rol  e  i  n  guardi  ng  the 
villages  at  night  (the  time  for  most  guerrilla  activity)  by  dropping  flares  to  ward  off 
would-be  intruders  or  to  provide  enough  light  for  successful  counterattacks  on  a 
besieged  hamlet.163  Air  commandos  remained  on-call  throughout  the  night,  and  by 
early  1963,  most  Viet  Cong  attacks  on  hamlets  were  being  met  by  flare-dropping 
planes  and  strafing  B-26s.  After  the  Viet  Cong  began  their  major  offensive  against  the 
villages,  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  were  often  struck  in  one  night.  The  U.S.  built 
radios  proved  of  great  valueto  these  threatened  Vietnamese  villages.  Beforethey  were 
installed,  the  response  to  a  call  for  reinforcements  would  take  anywhere  from  two  to 
seven  hours.  The  use  of  radios  and  air  transport  narrowed  this  to  between  fifteen  and 
fifty  minutes.  Knowledge  that  a  call  for  help  brought  a  quick  response  had  a 
tremendous  psychological  impact  on  the  village  inhabitants.  Gen.  Flarkins  later  told 
Air  Force  Secretary  Eugene  Zuckert  that  "no  outpost,  no  fortified  hamlet,  no  armed 
convoy  had  been  successfully  overcome  by  the  Viet  Cong  where  there  was  air  cover.164 

But  the  Air  Force's  largest  and  most  vital  role  in  the  pacification  program  was 
one  of  airlift:  ferrying  food,  weapons,  and  supplies  in  and  evacuating  emergency 
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medical  cases.  In  many  areas  the  Diem  government  had  to  abandon  completely  the 
use  of  roads  and  rail  lines  because  of  enemy  ambush.  This  was  especially  prevalent 
in  Viet  Cong-dominated  zones  near  the  North  Vietnamese  border.165  In  these  areas 
aerial  support  was  required  to  set  up  the  strategic  hamlets  initially  and  then  to  keep 
them  resupplied  later.  Sometimes  the  entire  population  of  a  threatened  village  had 
to  be  transported  to  a  secure  area.  In  such  cases,  in  addition  to  the  personal  effects 
of  the  people  involved,  livestock  and  other  property  would  have  to  be  moved  as  well.166 
To  handle  most  of  these  demands  for  airlift,  the  United  States  sent  two  C-123 
squadrons  to  Tan  Son  Nhut  and  Da  Nang  Air  Bases  on  an  operation  called  "Mule 
Train."  These  cargo  planes  bore  American  markings  and  were  flown  strictly  by 
Americans.  They  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  air  commandos'  C-47  craft. 

The  intensive  demand  for  air  deliveries  led  to  several  significant  innovations. 
After  considerable  research  the  1st  Combat  Applications  Group  of  the  Special  Air 
Warfare  Center  developed  a  system  of  aerial  resupply  used  by  the  C-123  to  deliver  up 
to  15,000  pounds  of  cargo  at  precise  locations  without  having  to  land.  This  was 
especially  useful  in  those  remote  hamlets  without  landing  field  nearby.167  Before  this 
improvement  was  made,  many  of  the  supplies  intended  for  outposts  were  recovered 
by  the  Viet  Cong.  Another  problem  successfully  overcome  was  that  of  providing  fresh 
meat  to  isolated  villages.  It  was  solved  by  loading  live  cows,  pigs,  and  chickens  onto 
aircraft  and  then  free-falling  them  from  several  hundred  feet.  The  animals  were  dead 
upon  arrival,  but  the  meat  was  fresh  and  it  had  required  no  refrigeration  en  route.168 
Air  Force  personnel  also  helped  to  build  up  a  better  relationship  between  the  people 
and  thecentral  government  in  their  psychological  warfare  efforts,  DuringtheSunrise 
operation  alone,  American  pilots  helped  drop  some  24,000  propaganda  leaflets, 
desi gned  to  i  nfl  uence those  peasants  with  uncommitted  I  oyalti  es.  I  n  the  spri  ng  of  1963 
Diem  instituted  an  "open  arms"  (Chieu  Hoi)  surrender  campaign  modeled  after  the 
amnesty  program  used  in  the  Philippines.  American  Air  Force  personnel  supported 
the  program  by  dropping  leaflets  on  enemy  positions  or  broadcasting  messages  to 
encourage  Viet  Cong  defections,  Within  a  year  more  than  12,  000  persons  had 
returned  to  the  government  side.  The  leaflet  program  was  also  used  within  the 
hamlets  themselves  to  shore  up  support  for  the  government.  Leaflets  describing  civic 
action  activities  and  plans  for  thelocal  People  were  printed  and  distributed.  Each  was 
marked  with  a  "lucky  scorecard  number."  After  several  days,  to  assure  that  the  people 
had  kept  the  leaflets  around  the  house,  drawings  were  held,  with  kitchen  utensils  for 
the  winners.169 

Although  the  strategic  hamlet  program  enjoyed  considerable  American  support 
and  represented  the  largest  single  counterinsurgency  operation  of  the  Diem  regime, 
it,  like  its  predecessor  program,  failed  to  achieve  the  intended  result.  It  did  avoid  the 
concentration-camp  brutality  of  the  agrovilles,  which  often  packed  more  than  20,000 
i  nto  each  stockaded  area,  yet  peopl  e  were  sti  1 1  herded  i  nto  the  vi  1 1  ages  agai  nst  thei  r 
wills  and  often  under  conditions  of  duress.  In  many  instances  almost  all  able-bodied 
men  fled  the  hamlets,  and  many  joined  the  Viet  Cong  rebels,  either  voluntarily  or  at 
the  point  of  a  gun.  This  drained  the  hamlets  of  the  very  people  who  could  have 
protected  the  women,  children,  and  elderly  from  guerrilla  harassment.  In  the  Ben 
T uong  hamlet,  for  example,  out  of  some  866  families,  only  120  were  males  of  age  to 
bear  arms.170  Psychological  warfare  teams  did  air  drop  thousands  of  pamphlets  and 
I  eafl  ets  promi  si  ng  amnesty  and  rewards  ($21  and  a  pi  ot  of  I  and)  to  those  who  had  fl  ed, 
but  there  were  only  a  portion  who  returned.  The  situation  was  further  complicated  by 
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the  fact  that  some  of  the  villages  did  not  have  enough  arms  and  equipment;  over  one 
half  lacked  radios.171  The  problem  of  hamlet  security,  then,  was  one  of  the  major 
problems  with  which  the  pacification  program  had  to  deal,  and  the  Viet  Cong  did  not 
waste  timein  taking  advantage  of  this  weakness.172  Ben  Tuong,  the  showplace  of  the 
entire  strategic  hamlet  program,  was  overrun  by  the  communists  on  August  20, 1963. 
The  attacking  guerrillas  met  practically  no  resistance.  Other  poorly  defended  hamlets 
fared  little  better.173 

The  strategi  c  haml  ets  al  so  faced  the  probl  em  of  i  nadequate  ci  vi  c  acti  on  support. 
At  this  time  the  United  States  still  regarded  civic  action  as  something  to  be  carried 
out  by  indigenous  military  personnel.  Americans  often  helped  train  and  organize  civic 
action  teams,  but  Vietnamese  usually  manned  the  program.  In  most  cases  the  teams 
employed  in  the  hamlets  made  sincere  efforts  to  help  the  people;  at  other  times  team 
efforts  failed  because  of  a  lack  of  national  backing  or  because  the  team  was  employed 
as  a  labor  force  rather  than  in  its  civic  action  capacity.  Many  times  a  hamlet  school 
would  be  established  only  to  find  a  teacher  was  not  available.  Likewise  medical 
supplies  were  often  available  in  quantity,  but  civic  action  medical  personnel  were 
scarce  because  the  government  would  not  provide  for  their  salaries.  I  n  some  places 
there  was  not  enough  money  to  pay  the  villagers  for  the  time  they  spent  building  the 
villages  and  maintaining  their  defenses.  It  was  hard  for  villagers  to  find  the  hamlets 
appealing  under  such  circumstances.174 

Throughout  the  life  of  the  strategic  hamlet  program,  the  governments  of  both 
the  United  States  and  Vietnam  remained  overly  optimistic.  Many  U.S.  officers  with 
experience  as  advisors  in  South  Vietnam  believed  that  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
would  dictate  success  in  the  war  itself.  Gen.  Paul  Harkins  was  one  of  them.  "All  these 
people  want  is  a  chance  to  work  their  fields  and  to  live  in  peace,"  he  said  in  March 
1963.  "The  strategic  hamlet  program  is  affording  them  a  security  almost  hitherto 
unknown,  and  they  welcome  it."  As  I  ate  as  August,  he  was  still  predicting  a  Viet  Cong 
loss  based  on  his  forecast  of  the  program's  success.175  This  view  was  shared  by 
Ambassador  Nolting  and  communicated  to  policymakers  in  Washington.176  Such 
statements  as  the  one  made  by  the  State  Department's  Roger  HilsmanJ  r.,  werefairly 
common:  "I  thought  it  likely  before  that  Diem  would  beat  the  Viet  Cong,  but  now,  with 
the  new  program,  I  think  it  will  be  easy."177  In  J  uly  1962  and  again  in  October  1963, 
the  United  States  determined  that  the  hamlets  had  stabilized  the  situation  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  partial  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  could  be  considered,  I  nundated  with 
opti  mi  sti  c  reports,  Ameri  cans  tended  to  i  gnore  war ni  ngs  that  the  program  had  seri  ous 
defects  and  consequently  failed  to  take  remedial  action.178 

In  Vietnam,  egged  on  by  Nhu  who  insisted  on  quantity  and  an  unrealistic 
schedule,  province  chiefs  competed  with  one  another  to  build  fences  around  their 
hamlets,  and  many  officials  falsified  records  to  reflect  completed  hamlets  when,  in 
actuality,  little  had  been  done.179  One  senior  U.S.  advisor  reported  that  the  concept  of 
strategic  hamlets  was  good,  It  was  in  general  well -adapted  to  conditions  and  could 
have  been  adjusted  as  necessary.  "But  the  execution  left  much  to  be  desired.  The 
prevailing  pattern  was  one  of  haml  ets  that  were  haml  ets  in  name  only."180  On  October 
1,  1962,  however,  only  seven  months  after  the  program  had  been  started,  President 
Diem  told  the  Vietnamese  National  Assembly  that  more  than  7  million  Vietnamese 
were  "living  in  safety"  and  that  a  goal  of  600  strategic  hamlets  per  month  had  been 
set.  By  the  end  of  October  1963,  an  announced  8,000  hamlets  had  been  built,  Later 
investigations,  however,  revealed  that  only  twenty  percent  of  these  had  actually  been 
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secured.181  As  a  result,  government  supplies,  weapons,  ammunition,  and  radios  which 
were  tunneled  into  the  "completed"  villages  often  ended  up  in  Viet  Cong  hands,  Only 
in  small  areas  in  central  Vietnam  did  the  program  significantly  improve  the  peasant's 
life  or  offer  him  real  security.  Consequently  Vietnamese  peasants  on  the  whole 
rejected  the  program,  although  approximately  161,000  of  an  estimated  half  million 
M  ontagnard  tri  besmen  (non-Vi  etnamese  mountai  n-dwel  I  i  ng  peopl  e)  grew  ti  red  of  Vi  et 
Cong  exactions  and  came  out  of  the  hills,  asking  the  government  for  help  and 
protection.  These  were  resettled  in  fortified  hamlets  in  the  strategically  located 
northern  and  central  highlands,  and  they  responded  very  favorably  to  the 
government's  civic  action  program.182 

On  November  1,  1963,  a  military  coup  toppled  the  administration,  and  both 
Diem  and  Nhu  were  assassinated.  The  Viet  Cong,  taking  advantage  of  the  chaos 
incident  to  the  change  of  national  power,  moved  in  on  the  few  viable  hamlets  and 
virtually  destroyed  all  the  hospitals,  roads,  and  schools  which  had  been  established.183 
For  thefirst  time  thellnited  States  became  aware  of  the  program's  failure,  but  by  this 
time  it  was  too  late.  The  strategic  hamlets  had  failed,  but  the  idea  of 
pacifi  cati  on— combi  ni  ng  vi  1 1  age  security  with  ci  vi  c  acti  on— remai  ned  very  much  al  i  ve. 
With  certain  improvements  and  with  American  aid  and  support,  pacification  would 
still  become  the  basis  of  a  grand  national  strategy. 
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civic  actio:  fiftpihg 

TOT  FISCAL  YTATt  196? 

Count:-,’ 

Military 
Assistance 
Pro/ran  (Y.'.V) 

Agency  for 
International 

Bevel  orient  (  AI  0) 

Total 

0.  S.  Cost 

Bolivia 

— 

$1,7^0,000 

$1,700,000 

Brasil 

32,220,000 

500,000 

2,520,000 

3uim 

750,000 

500,000 

1,250,000 

Chile 

860,000 

200,000 

1,060,000 

Ecuador 

900,000 

700,000 

1,600,000 

Honduras 

— 

100,000 

100,000 

Iran 

1,221,000 

* 

1,221,000+ 

Jordan 

• 

100,003 

100,010+ 

Korea 

5,135,60’J 

1,500,000 

4,659,600 

Parr-wy 

— 

200,000 

200,000 

Peru 

1,155,000 

100,000 

1,255,000 

Vietn.”fl 

5,900,000 

— 

5,900,000 

TOTAL 

$14, 125,600* 

$5,400,000+ 

$13,525,600+ 

*  Loss  than  350,000 

Source:  Aray  Study  (U),  Wr/civil  Affairs,  CS  Aray,  Subj:  Military  Civic 
Action,  1965,  Appendix  A. 
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civic  Acncr  n.'ror,o 

PCS  nSCAL  VSAH  1965 

Country 

Military 

Assistance 

Pro -cran  fllAPl 

Agency  for 
International 

3sv«’  »;-.:ent  (AT') 

Total 

U.  S.  Coot 

Bolivia 

1,617,000 

2,005,000 

3,822,000 

Brazil 

2,156,000 

207,000 

2,563,000 

Burma 

— 

250,000 

250,000 

Ccobodia 

792,000 

173,000 

963,000 

Chile 

2,019,1X10 

116,000 

2,137,000 

Colombia 

1, AM, COO 

822,000 

2,310,000 

5n,  Republic 

596,000 

351,000 

947,000 

!tfcnader 

v.*; 

3 

O 

— 

323,000 

SI  Salvador 

55' ,000 

100,000 

634,000 

Cuatesala 

06, ,000 

597.C-03 

1 ,450,000 

Hoiiduraa 

84,000 

10;,000 

1C7.C00 

Indonesia 

2,037,000 

1,20J,OIX> 

4,007, oco 

Iran 

404,000 

199, 000 

602,000 

Jordan 

l,2?6,OCO 

900,000 

2,176,000 

Korea 

JB^.OOO 

1,750,000 

2.155,000 

Liberia 

463,000 

— 

463,000 

Kicari'pia 

59,000 

— 

59,000 

Pakistan 

7,000 

— 

7, otx> 

Parajpjny 

840,000 

700,000 

1,540,000 

Peru 

2,794,000 

— 

2,794,000 

Phil ippinee 

930,000 

— 

950,000 

Senecal 

103,000 

— 

133,000 

Social  ia 

229,000 

— 

229,000 

Thailand 

3,617,000 

— 

3,617,OCO 

Uruguay 

546,000 

— 

546,000 

Vietnam 

35,J43,0'X>» 

1,400,000 

36,743,000 

TOTAL 

560,656,000 

310,064,000 

571 ,500,000 

•Includes  ?3?*f?0't,COO  ro”  Strategic  K- -ilet  prc^rr.n 
S?rim«:  Army  Sttiiy  (tj),  Mt/CIvII  .tffair-^US  .'.ray,  Suojs  iUlita-ry  Civic 
Action,  1963,  Appendix  A. 
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ORGANIZATION  KCil  CIVIC  ACTION 
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A  Guide  to  Hi  Henry  Civic  Action  {JOOlh  Civil  Affairs  Troup) 
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CHAPTER  III 


NATION-BUILDING  AMID  INSTABILITY 


Civic  action  involves  the  principle  of  nation-building....  We  have  seen 
that  principle  operate  in  our  own  country  for  many  years.  By 
encouraging  and  helping  the  Air  Forces  of  friendly  governments  make 
their  full  civicaction  contribution,  wecan  demonstrate  increasingly  the 
superiority  of  free  government  on  the  basis  of  hard  achievements,  as 
well  as  moral  values.  In  this  way  our  prospects  are  improved  for 
preventing  or  relieving  the  conditions  of  unrest  which  could  be  exploited 
by  insurgent  elements  in  conducting  guerrilla  operations. 

-General  Curtis  E.  LeMay1 

The  overthrow  of  the  Diem  regime  in  early  November  1963  and  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy  later  that  month  represented  the  end  of  one  phase 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  struggle  against  communist  insurgents  and  the  beginning 
of  another.  Diem  had  brought  a  certain  amount  of  stability  and  unity  to  the  anti¬ 
communist  drive.  The  coup  d'etat  gave  the  country  a  new  and  uncertain  military 
government  and  led  it  into  a  period  of  political  disorder  and  instability.  The  first  junta 
headed  by  Maj.  Gen.  Duong  Van  Minh  was  itself  overthrown  onj  anuary  30,  1964,  in 
a  coup  executed  by  Lt.  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh.  By  August  25,  students  and  Buddhists 
dissatisfied  with  Khanh's  policies  resorted  to  mob  violence  and  forced  his  resignation 
as  well.  The  political  situation  remained  unstable  through  mid- 1965.  From  Diem's 
overthrow  until  the  end  of  1964,  for  instance,  the  South  Vietnamese  saw  eight 
different  regimes  rise  and  fall  from  power  in  Saigon.  There  were  three  between 
August  16  and  September  3.  These  changes  in  government  were  interspersed  with 
numerous  abortive  coup  attempts,  heightening  the  internal  confusion  in  the  country.2 

While  Diem  had  experienced  failure  in  winning  broad  support  among  the 
Vietnamese,  his  successors  realized  even  fewer  gains.  Accusations  against  the  new 
rulers  (military  and  civilian  alike)  ranged  from  "repressive"  to  "dictatorial."3  To 
President  J  ohnson  these  men  "often  seemed  to  have  a  strong  impulse  toward  political 
suicide."4  While  they  ruled  in  South  Vietnam,  the  Viet  Cong  continued  to  progress 
militarily,  engaging  government  forces  directly,  increasing  recruitment  in  the 
countryside,  and  stepping  up  the  conflict  in  general.  During  the  second  week  following 
the  November  coup,  for  example,  incidents  of  Viet  Cong  terrorism  and  sabotage  more 
than  tripled,  risingfrom  316  toa  peak  of  1,021  per  week,  while  government  casualties 
rose  from  367  to  928.5 1  n  the  political  and  military  turmoil,  many  South  Vietnamese 
openly  sided  with  the  communists,  having  little  reason  to  believe  their  government 
could  protect  them.  The  only  noteworthy  success  the  early  Duong  Van  Minh  regime 
enjoyed  in  winning  support  from  non-communist  dissidents  was  with  thehloa  Flaoand 
Cao  Dai  religious  sects  which  had  been  Diem's  staunch  enemies  si  nee  their  repression 
in  1955.6  After  Diem's  assassination,  the  more  than  three  million  people  composing 
these  groups  took  up  arms  against  the  Viet  Cong,  but  few  other  Vietnamese  made 
similar  decisions.  TheJ  anuary  change  in  government  produced  more  political  turmoil, 
comparable  Viet  Cong  gains,  and  further  loss  of  popular  support. 
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This  rapi  dly  deteri  orati  ng  situati  on  caused  the  new  J  ohnson  admi  ni  strati  on  to 
take  a  more  critical  look  at  developments  in  South  Vietnam  and  American  policy 
toward  them.  Since  the  time  when  the  United  States  first  committed  itself  to 
supporting  a  noncommunist  South  Vietnam,  an  intense  debate-had  raged  over  the 
nature  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict  and  the  proper  American  role  in  it.  At  issue 
basically  was  not  whether  America  should  or  should  not  participate  but  whether 
American  involvement  should  be  along  political  or  military  lines.  The  outcome  of  the 
debate  determined  the  emphasis  and  prestige  given  to  civic  action  and  related  non¬ 
military  tactics. 

In  general  terms,  but  with  several  notabl  e  exceptions,  the  J  oint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
hi  gh-ranki  ng  mi  I  i tary  commanders,  senior  offi ci al  s  i  n  the  Defense  Department,  as  wel  I 
as  U.S.  military  advisors  in  Vietnam  supported  American  military  involvement  and 
a  traditional  military  prosecution  of  the  war  effort.  They  had  little  use  for 
unconventional  or  special  warfare,  or  any  of  the  activities,  such  as  civic  action, 
suggested  by  these  labels.  They  had  even  less  use  for  political  maneuvering.7 

These  proponents  of  straightforward  military  action  had  been  quickly 
overruled— though  not  silenced— by  the  proponents  of  political  action  who  had 
successfully  won  President  Kennedy's  ear.  The  supporters  of  this  latter  position 
occupied  key  positions  within  the  executive  branch  and  the  State  Department,  the 
Saigon  Embassy,  and  the  U.S.  Operations  Mission  in  Vietnam.8  Included  in  their 
ranks  were  such  men  as  Walt  Rostow,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Robert  Kennedy,  Roger 
Hilsman,  Michael  Forestall,  and  Edward  Lansdale.  Lodge  had  replaced  Nolting  as 
American  ambassador  to  Vietnam  in  August  1963. 

Robert  Kennedy  had  always  held  considerable  sway  with  the  President.  Roger 
Hilsman  served  as  director  of  the  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and 
Research  and  later  as  Kennedy's  Assistant  Secretary  of  Statefor  Far  Eastern  Affairs. 
Michael  Forestall  was  an  influential  member  of  the  National  Security  Council  Staff 
for  Far  Eastern  concerns.  And  Edward  Lansdale— though  technically  within  the 
Defense  Department— fit  in  better  ideologically  with  the  National  Security  Council 
staff.  This  side  stressed  the  unconventional:  special  forces,  special  air  warfare, 
political  arm-twisting,  civicaction,  and  psychological  warfare.  To  these  proponents  of 
political  action,  the  "winning  of  hearts  and  minds"— a  frequently  used  phrase 
borrowed  from  the  British  civic  action  program— became  the  key  to  ultimate  victory 
in  Vietnam.  Members  of  this  group  had  actively  lobbied  for  and  overseen  the 
implementation  of  the  President's  counterinsurgency  program  and  sponsored  the 
strategic  hamlet  pacification  scheme  as  well  as  American  involvement  in  it.  While 
they  acknowledged  Diem's  shortcomings  as  a  leader,  they  initially  backed  him  as  the 
only  person  who  could  hold  the  country  together  politically  and  solve  its  internal 
problems.  Members  of  this  group  believed  that  with  enough  pressure  strategically 
appl  i  ed,  Di  em  coul  d  be  convi  need  to  undertake  si  gnifi  cant  soci  al  and  economi  c  reforms 
to  defeat  the  insurgents  politically.  This,  they  felt,  could  be  accomplished  by  using 
Vietnamese  resources  and  manpower  without  direct  or  large-scale  American 
involvements.9 

As  long  as  the  situati  on  in  Vietnam  remained  relatively  stable,  it  seemed  that 
the  U.S.  military  services  simply  tolerated  the  emphasis  on  political  warfare  in  order 
to  please  their  Commander  in  Chief  and  his  civilian  advisors.  In  response  to  the 
administration's  detailed  and  urgent  instructions,  each  service  had,  in  fact,  directed 
some  thought  and  resources  to  meeting  the  threat  of  insurgency.  The  special  forces 
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were  revitalized,  and  the  air  commandos  and  the  Navy's  SEALS  (sea,  air,  and  land 
teams)  emerged  as  elite  forces  specialized  in  the  "art"  of  counterinsurgency  warfare. 
Behind  the  scene,  however,  Army  traditionalists  still  dominated,  and  they  actually 
fought  the  program,  despite  their  rhetoric  and  statements  to  the  contrary.10 
Counterinsurgency  doctrine  was  worked  out  through  informal  channels  and  largely 
by  an  Air  Force  officer— Edward  Lansdale—  not  by  Army  personnel,  although  the  Air 
F  orce  i  n  general  had  as  I  ittl  e  regard  for  counteri  nsurgency  warfare  as  had  the  Army. 
Military  men,  like  Lansdale,  who  sincerely  believed  in  unconventional  tactics,  were 
effectively  blacklisted  and  prevented  from  obtaining  key  government  positions.11 

Generally  within  all  the  military  services,  civic  action  itself  was  likewise 
regarded  as  a  "nice,"  but  rather  idealistic  proposal  which— while  it  might  possibly  be 
of  some  use  in  a  relatively  stable,  but  economically  depressed  country— really  was  of 
very  little  use  in  an  active  counter-guerrilla  campaign.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that,  while  the  Air  Force  had  serious  and  quite  well -developed  civic  action  programs 
in  various  Latin  American  countries  by  theend  of  1963,  it  had  hardly  given  any  effort 
to  devel  opi  ng  a  formal  ci  vi  c  acti  on  program  i  n  Vi  etnam.  To  be  sure,  ci  vi  c  acti  vi  ti  es  had 
been  undertaken  there  prior  to  1964  in  support  of  the  strategic  hamlet  plan,  but  these 
had  occurred  under  labels  as  varied  as  "airlift"  and  "hamlet  defense."  SomeU.S.  Air 
Force  personnel  had  engaged  in  civic  action  on  a  direct,  people-to-people  basis,  but 
most  of  these  undertakings  had  been  done  voluntarily  with  little  meaningful  support 
from  higher  commanders.  The  Army  had  gained  considerably  more  support  for  its  civic 
action  programs  in  Vietnam  because  of  its  more  direct  involvement  with  the  peasantry 
on  a  daily  basis,  but  there  were  many  Army  advisors  as  well  who  were  not  convinced 
of  its  utility.  Especially  while  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  an  out-spoken  critic  of  civic 
action,  was  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  little  if  any  support  was  given  in  this  regard.12 

The  political  and  military  situation  in  Vietnam  did  not  remain  stable,  however. 
Reports  on  the  strategi  c  haml  et  program  conti  nued  to  be  at  I  east  cauti  ousl  y  opti  mi  sti  c. 
B  ut  by  the  summer  of  1963  many  observers  were  becomi  ng  aware  that  Di  em  was  more 
interested  in  using  the  program  to  establish  control  over  the  peasantry  than  in 
provi di  ng  security  and  i mproved  government  servi ces.13 This  real  izati on,  coupl ed  with 
growing  political  strife  and  disaffection,  as  well  as  Diem's  repressive  response  to  the 
Buddhist  revolt  caused  many  of  the  advocates  of  nonmilitary  action,  who  had 
previ  ousl  y  supported  D i  em,  to  questi  on  the  wi  sdom  of  conti  nui  ng  to  back  a  I  eader  who 
had  for  al  I  practi  cal  purposes  I  ost  the  confi  dence  of  the  Vi  etnamese  peopl  e.14  Defenders 
of  hard-line  military  action,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  to  support  the  South 
Vietnamese  president.  Believing  that  military  measures  alone  would  solve  most 
Vietnamese  insurgency  problems,  regardless  of  who  was  in  control  in  Saigon,  they  did 
not  want  to  risk  the  instability  and  other  repercussions  which  they  believed  would 
accompany  a  coup  and  thereby  disrupt  military  progress.15  Continuing  American 
support  to  Diem,  then,  forced  into  the  open  the  issue  of  proper  strategy. 

But  military  strategists  again  lost  the  debate.  By  early  fall  intense  skepticism 
about  the  military  situation  in  South  Vietnam  began  to  be  voiced  with  increasing 
frequency,  as  statistics  were  brought  forth  to  substantiate  fears  of  an  unfavorable  shift 
in  the  military  balance.16  On  September  2,  in  a  CBS  News  interview  by  Walter 
Cronkite,  President  Kennedy  indicated  his  continued  belief  that  thecrisis  in  Vietnam 
was  primarily  a  contest  for  the  allegiance  of  the  people,  not  a  real  military  war,  and 
that  the  Diem  regime  was  losing  it: 
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I  don't  think  that  unless  a  greater  effort  is  made  by  the  Government  to 
win  popular  support  that  the  war  can  be  won  out  there.  In  the  final 
analysis,  it  is  their  war.  They  are  the  ones  who  have  to  win  it  or  lose 
it.  We  can  help  them,  we  can  give  them  equipment,  we  can  send  our 
men  out  there  as  advisers,  but  they  have  to  win  it— the  people  of  Vi et- 
N am— against  the  Communists.  We  are  prepared  to  continue  to  assist 
them,  but  I  don't  think  that  the  war  can  be  won  unless  the  people 
support  the  effort,  and,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  last  two  months  the 
Government  has  gotten  out  of  touch  with  the  people.17 

Nonetheless,  in  October  McNamara  and  Taylor,  then  Chairman  of  thej  oint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  returned  from  an  inspection  tour  of  South  Vietnam  to  report  to 
Kennedy  that  the  military  campaign  had  "made  great  progress  and  continues  to 
progress,"  and  that  the  U  .S.  military  task  could  be  completed  as  early  as  the  end  of 
1965  by  adherence  to  the  counterinsurgency  program.  The  report  did  warn,  however, 
of  the  deeply  serious  political  tensions  in  South  Vietnam  and  that  "further  repressive 
actions  by  Diem  and  Thu  could  change  the  present  favorable  military  trends."18 
Pessimistic  reports  on  Diem's  handling  of  the  strategic  hamlets  followed. 

There  were  few  signs  that  Diem  planned  to  mend  his  ways  as  a  result  of  U.S. 
pressure.  On  thefirst  of  November— whatever  theextent  of  American  complicity— the 
long  anticipated  coup  occurred,  and  politically  inexperienced  generals  assumed  control 
of  the  government.  I  n  the  streets  of  Saigon  the  Vietnamese  demonstrated  for  joy  at 
news  of  Diem's  execution.  An  unpopular  and  repressive  rule  had  come  to  an  end. 
There  was  room  only  for  celebration.  Within  weeks  a  new  American  president  took 
over  the  direction  of  American  involvement  in  the  war.  All  indications  were  he 
intended  to  continue  in  the  course  set  by  his  predecessor.19  President  J  ohnson  hoped 
that  with  Diem  gone,  popular  loyalty  to  Saigon  would  increase,  and  America  could 
continue  with  its  planned  military  withdrawal  by  the  end  of  1965.  From  all. 
appearances,  proponents  of  political  action  had  won  the  strategy  debate. 
Unfortunately  they  were  unable  to  savor  the  victory  for  long,  for  the  American 
generals'  predictions  of  the  ill-consequences  of  a  military  coup  proved  all  too  accurate 
in  the  long  run. 

One  month  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  regime,  however, 
political  and  psychological  factors  continued  to  be  upheld  as  the  dominant  ones  in  the 
issue  of  victory  or  defeat  for  a  free  government  in  South  Vietnam.20  And  J  ohnson 
continued  to  stress  that  the  hamlet  program  was  one  of  the  most  important  methods 
of  giving  the  peasantry  a  vested  interest  in  the  success  of  the  new  Saigon  regime  and 
hence  was  vital  to  the  future  of  the  war  effort.21  The  new  administration  did  concede, 
nonetheless,  that  the  program  was  seriously  overextended  and  that  retrenchment 
along  more  realistic  lines  was  in  order.  The  same  conclusion  was  reached  by  Gen. 
Harkins  as  well  as  the  provisional  government  in  Saigon.  As  a  result  a  temporary  halt 
in  the  construction  of  new  hamlets  was  called,  and  by  the  end  of  November  hundreds 
of  strategic  hamlets  had  been  abandoned  and  their  populations  resettled  in  other 
villages  more  easily  defended  or  farther  from  Viet  Cong  strongholds.  I  n  a  directive  to 
al  I  provi  nee  chi  efs,  the  ruling  mi  I  itary  counci  I  ordered  offi  ci  al  s  to  stop  ford  ng  peasants 
to  move  into  hamlets  against  their  will  and  to  stop  insisting  that  they  contribute  to 
them  financially.  Officials  were  instructed  to  request  "labor  contributions"  only  for 
projects  that  would  directly  benefit  the  hamlet  residents.  Premier  Minh  also  declared 
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his  support  for  renewed  efforts  to  provide  government  security  and  economic  and 
welfare  services  promised  but  often  not  delivered  by  the  former  regime.  Along  with 
these  proposed  reforms,  local  political  administration  was  to  be  improved  as  well 
through  the  appointment  of  new,  more  honest,  and  more  dedicated  provincial  and 
other  local  chiefs.  All  these  changes  had  been  long  advocated  by  many  American 
advisors,  but  while  Diem  was  in  power  he  largely  ignored  the  advice.  It  was  hoped 
that  an  implementation  of  the  changes  would  result  in  a  consolidation  of  reasonably 
effective  hamlets,  deprive  the  Viet  Cong  of  easy  military  targets,  release  thousands 
of  soldiers  for  more  mobileduty,  and  increase  the  popularity  of  the  new  government.22 

Even  before  the  second  coup  occurred  in  J  anuary,  however,  evidence  began  to 
accumulate  that  the  program  was  not  working  according  to  plan.  A  number  of  factors, 
many  of  them  with  roots  in  the  Diem  period,  accounted  for  this  turn  of  events  in  spite 
of  mounting  U.S.  military  and  economic  assistance.  Improved  U.S.  intelligence 
following  Diem's  overthrow  revealed  that  both  the  political  and  military  deterioration 
under  Diem  had  been  far  worse  than  anyone  had  imagined.  New  data  showed  that  the 
situation  had  actually  begun  to  disintegrate  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1963  and  that 
there  were  as  many  hardcore  Viet  Cong  at  the  close  of  1963  as  there  had  been  two 
years  earlier.23  This  was  particularly  disheartening  because  it  occurred  despite  two 
years  of  massive  amounts  of  American  aid.  The  United  States  had  been  kept  unaware 
of  the  situation  by  misleading  or  completely  falsified  reports.24  According  to 
McNamara,  "We  did  not  know  how  deep  the  root  was,"  and  so  were  prevented  from 
responding  in  the  most  beneficial  manner  and  early  enough  to  have  a  remedial 
impact.25  Secondly,  the  critical  economic  situation  in  South  Vietnam  which  had  earlier 
hampered  the  effectiveness  of  social  programs  for  the  hamlets  actually  grew  more 
critical  after  the  takeover  by  military  rulers  having  little  regard  for  economic 
expertise,  And  finally,  the  hoped  for  improvement  in  the  country's  political  climate  did 
not  materialize.26 The  new  military  leaders  were  completely  inexperienced  in  political 
administration.  In  addition,  they  had  little  practical  knowledge  or  clear  understanding 
of  the  purpose  or  proper  conduct  of  the  strategic  hamlet  program.  As  a  result  they 
could  give  little  guidance  to  the  new  and  inexperienced  province  chiefs  who  were 
expected  to  make  the  program  work.  Moreover,  as  the  generals  jockeyed  for  political 
power  in  Saigon,  there  were  few  left  to  direct  the  war  effort  against  the  stepped-up 
Viet  Cong  activity  in  the  countryside.27 

A  report  by  a  provincial  representative  of  the  U.S.  Operations  Mission  as  early 
as  December  6  detailed  the  results  of  the  breakdown  in  authority.  It  described  the 
almost  total  col  I  apse  of  pacification  in  Long  An  Province,  adjacent  to  Saigon,  in  which 
the  Viet  Cong  were  overrunning  hamlets  and  military  outposts  on  a  daily  basis  with 
little  resistance.  Failure  of  the  pacification  program  was  ascribed  to  either  the 
inability  or  the  unwillingness  of  the  Minh  regime  to  provide  adequate  defense  for 
hamlets  under  Viet  Cong  attack.28  A  follow-up,  fact-finding  visit  by  Secretary 
McNamara  that  same  month  confirmed  the  steady  deterioration  in  the  provinces 
around  the  capital  and  in  the  Mekong  delta.  Significantly,  in  his  report  to  President 
J  ohnson  McNamara  recommended  the  creation  and  implementation  of  a  new  and 
more  realistic  pacification  plan  to  correct  the  weaknesses  of  the  moribund  Diem-Nhu 
program.29  The  same  consensus  was  reached  by  top  U.S.  military  and  diplomatic 
officials  in  daily  contact  with  the  Vietnamese  situation.30 

By  the  end  of  J  anuary  1964  the  military  junta,  with  the  help  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Assistance  Command  in  Saigon,  had  formulated  a  new  pacification  proposal 
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called  the  "Dien  Hong'  plan.  In  many  ways  it  was  simply  a  revision  of  earlier 
pacification  plans,  incorporating  those  aspects  which  had  been  successful  and  either 
eliminating  or  changingthose  which  had  caused  serious  difficulties.  Like  the  strategic 
hamlet  program,  it  employed  the  Malaya-tested  "spreading  oil  spot"  concept. 
Government  forces  would  clear  an  area,  develop  it,  provide  social  programs,  insure 
adequate  security,  and— after  an  honest  local  government  had  been  set  up  to 
administer  the  program— move  on  to  repeat  the  procedure  in  another  area.  Many 
similar  detachments  would  work  simultaneously  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
proceeding  from  safe  areas  to  unsafe  areas  and  finally  merging  together  giving  the 
government  an  expanded  area  of  control.31  At  Ambassador  Lodge's  insistence,  a 
proposal  was  i  ncl  uded  for  a  broader,  better-executed  ci  vi  c  acti  on  program  to  el  i  mi  nate 
one  of  the  obvious  failures  of  the  strategic  hamlet  scheme.  Lodge  also  urged  American 
support  for  well-trained  "political"  teams  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  pacification 
cadres.  These  teams  would  be  dispatched  to  vulnerable  provinces  or  areas  already  held 
by  the  communists  to  advertise  the  Saigon  government's  civic  efforts  and  objectives 
in  such  areas  as  police  protection,  education,  land  reform,  and  health  and  welfare 
programs.  Lodge  suggested  that  the  program  be  tested  in  Long  An  Province  where 
Viet  Cong  control  was  virtually  complete.32 

The  new  pacification  program  was  scheduled  to  begin  on  February  2,  but  the 
J  anuary  30  coup  prevented  immediate  implementation.  Nguyen  Khanh,  commander 
of  the  Vietnamese  Army's  I  Corps,  now  became  head  of  state,  charging  that  the  three 
month  old  Minh  regimehad  not  brought  about  sufficient  military,  political,  social,  and 
economic  progress,  and  that  Minh  had  participated  in  a  plot  to  neutralize  South 
Vietnam.33  By  the  end  of  February  the  Khanh  regime  had  developed  its  own 
replacement  plan  which,  nonetheless,  retained  most  of  the  features  of  the  Dien  (an 
proposal .  The  new  program  was  desi  gned  to  concentrate  on  substance  and  not  on  form. 
Care  rather  than  haste  was  to  be  the  guiding  principle.  For  instance,  there  would  be 
no  forced  relocation  as  under  the  strategic  hamlet  program  by  which  families  had  been 
moved  against  their  will.  Likewise,  completion  of  defensive  works  would  no  longer  be 
measured  by  arbitrary  standards  such  as  the  number  of  meters  of  barbed  wire  fence 
installed.  Nor  would  pacification  be  presumed  complete  simply  because  such  defensive 
structures  had  been  erected.34 

The  Khanh  program  was  similar  to  the  Dien  Hong  plan  in  other  respects  as 
well.  For  example,  it  promised  to  continue  to  reduce  excessive  resettlement,  avoid 
unnecessary  planting  of  mines  and  booby  traps,  and  discourage  the  press-ganging  of 
people  into  projects  that  were  normally  the  governments  responsibility,  such  as  road¬ 
building  and  ditch-digging.  There  would  also  be  an  expanded  civic  action  program, 
concentrating  on  such  public  works  as  roads,  hospitals,  and  schools,  as  well  as  a 
revitalized  "open  arms"  program  to  win  converts  from  among  the  Viet  Cong.  In 
additi  on,  theemphasi  s  on  an  i  ntegrated  ci  vi  I  -mi  I  itary  approach  woul  d  be  retai  ned.  The 
guerrilla-type  forces  which  wereto  provide  the  first  lineof  protection  to  hamlets  being 
pacified  would  betaken  from  the  civil  guard  and  the  self-defense  corps,  not  from  the 
regular  Vietnamese  military  forces.  These  paramilitary  personnel  were  usually 
recruited  from  the  local  area  and  could  thus  identify  themselves  closely  with  the 
people  they  were  protecting.  And  finally,  following  a  realistic  reevaluation  of  the 
political  situation  which  revealed  that  only  a  fraction  of  theformer  strategic  hamlets 
remained  under  government  control,  Khanh  agreed  that  the  new  program  would  need 
to  start,  if  not  from  scratch,  at  least  from  a  greatly  reduced  base.35  A  few  minor 
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modifications  changed  the  name  of  the  national  effort  to  the  "Chien  Thang"  or 
"victory"  plan,  and  strategic  hamlets  themselves  were  figuratively  renamed  "new  life" 
hamlets.36 

Although  the  pacification  proposal  was  scheduled  for  implementation  in  March, 
by  mid-February  the  Khanh  government  was  already  undertaking  "clear  and  hold" 
operations  and  showing  other  signs  of  vigorous  and  promising  leadership.37  On 
February  17,  McNamara  announced  to  the  U.S.  Congress  that  Khanh's  political  base 
appeared  also  to  be  increasing  and  that  the  prospects  for  increased  stability  looked 
good.  The  Secretary  followed  these  observations  with  a  reaffirmation  of  plans  for 
American  withdrawal  in  two  years.  The  State  Department  was  equally  impressed  with 
the  new  government  and  looked  forward  to  a  prompt  conclusion  of  the  war.38  Many 
other  Americans  hoped  that  in  Khanh  the  South  Vietnamese  at  last  had  a  leader 
capable  of  using  the  country  as  Magsaysay  had  done  in  the  Philippines.39 
Gen  Flarkins,  who  knew  Khanh  personally,  thought  he  was  one  of  the  strongest 
military  men  in  South  Vietnam.  "If  anyone  can  give  strong  direction  to  the  effort 
here,"  Flarkins  said,  "I  think  Khanh  can."  Flarkins  also  believed  that  Khanhs  new  life 
hamlet  plan  was  sound  and  would  provide  an  excellent  "chance  of  getting  the 
counterinsurgency  effort  under  control.40 

Eager  to  encourage  the  favorable  trend  in  South  Vietnam,  PresidentJ  ohnson 
ordered  that  all  requests  from  Ambassador  Lodge  for  American  aid  be  filled  promptly. 
Meanwhile  Gen.  Taylor  suggested  to  the  J  oint  Chiefs  that  the  counterinsurgency 
program  be  revitalized  and  plans  be  made  to  guarantee  continued  governmental 
stability.  The  Chiefs  responded  with  recommendations  for  more  American  advisors, 
better  intelligence  data  collection,  increased  operations  in  communist- held  border 
areas,  and  more  effective  crop  destruction  programs.  In  addition,  they  endorsed  the 
new  life  hamlet  plan  as  well  as  other  civic  programs— such  as  financial  relief  for 
heavily  taxed  areas— designed  to  win  back  popular  support.41 

U.S.  Air  Force  personnel  in  Vietnam  were  equally  hopeful  that  the  new 
government  and  its  pacification  program  would  be  able  to  strengthen  the  South 
Vietnamese  position  in  the  countryside.  They  predicted  that  as  the  program 
progressed  from  one  area  to  another,  the  Viet  Cong  would  be  pushed  into  smaller  and 
smal  I  er  areas,  becomi  ng  a  more  observabl  e  target  for  tacti  cal  ai  r  str i  kes  and  al  I  owi  ng 
free  strike  zones  to  be  created.  The  Air  Force  drew  up  plans  for  such  a  contingency. 
One  Second  Air  Division  liaison  officer  even  suggested  that  tactical  U.S.  aircraft  from 
Thailand,  the  Philippines,  and  Okinawa  be  placed  on  call  for  use  against  such  possible 
targets  when  they  developed.  A  maximum  amount  of  air  power  could  thereby  be 
brought  against  them.42 

Most  of  the  planning  for  Air  Force  participation  in  the  new  pacification 
program,  however,  was  under -taken  by  Pacific  Air  Forces.  The  plan  which  the  Air 
Force  developed  focused  on  the  obvious  military  value  of  destroying  Viet  Cong 
strongholds  and  increasing:  enemy  casualties,  but  it  also  contained  a  heavy  emphasis 
on  aerial  resupply  and  aerial  defense  of  friendly  population  groups.  The  Vietnamese 
hamlet  defense  forces  could  discover  impending  enemy  attacks  and  offer  brief 
resistance,  but,  as  with  the  strategic  hamlet  plan,  they  needed  outside  reinforcement 
to  withstand  determined  enemy  bombardment.  I  n  early  1964  the  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  still  lacked  the  organization  and  equipment  to  provide  the  kind  and  degree  of 
support  the  new  life  hamlets  needed.  Much  of  the  program's  success  would, 
consequently,  depend  on  the  U.S.  Air  Force  response.43 
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As  a  result,  the  proposal  prepared  by  Pacific  Air  Forces  envisioned  a  much 
wider  and  better-coordinated  role  for  the  Air  Force  than  under  Diem's  pacification 
plan.  In  addition  to  more  combat  strikes  to  help  clear  areas  of  Viet  Cong  initially,  the 
plan  called  for  placing  more  aircraft  on  continuous  alert  to  provi de faster  reaction  to 
calls  for  reinforcement.  It  also  requested  more  U.S.  aircraft  and  personnel  for  border 
patrol  and  reconnaissance  to  discover  enemy  infiltration,  movement,  build-up,  and 
evidence  of  impending  attacks.  Air  Force  Secretary  Zuckert  proposed  the  continued 
use  of  U.S.  aircraft  for  transporting  medical  supplies,  food,  and  equipment  and  for 
making  aerial  loudspeaker  broadcasts  to  both  the  South  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet 
Cong.  It  was  hoped  that  this  expanded  role  for  air  power  would  have  an  important 
psychological  impact  on  the  Viet  Cong  by  weakening  their  morale  and  increasing 
defections.  It  was  believed  also  that  the  program  would  draw  increased  support  from 
previ  ousl  y  neutral  South  V  i  etnamese,  maki  ng  them  more  wi  1 1  i  ng  to  cooperate  with  the 
government  and  less  likely  to  fall  under  the  sway  of  communist  propaganda.44 

Before  many  months  had  passed,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  the  Khanh 
government  and  the  new  life  hamlet  plan  had  serious  weaknesses.  Initially  the 
program  got  off  to  a  floundering  start  because  of  administrative  inexperience  at  both 
the  national  and  provincial  levels.  The  rapid  turnover  and  replacement  of  personnel 
with  each  new  change  of  government  was  largely  to  blame  for  this.  Between 
November  1  and  the  end  of  February,  for  example,  thirty-five  of  the  forty-one 
provincial  chiefs  had  been  replaced  at  least  once.  Nine  provinces  had  received  three 
different  chiefs  in  three  months,  and  one  had  four.  Lesser  positions  experienced  a 
similar  turnover  rate.  Almost  all  major  military  commands  changed  hands  twice.  The 
disruptions  and  turmoil  which  ensued  at  these  lower  levels  of  government  proved 
especially  debilitating  since  it  was  there  that  pacification  would  succeed  or  fail 45 

Another  factor  retarding  implementation  of  the  pacification  plan  was  the 
country's  eroding  economic  situation.  Shortages  of  resources  and  lack  of  organization 
severely  limited  the  allocations  available  to  get  the  program  moving.  Funds  for 
compensation  of  resettlement  damages  and  for  construction  of  public  utilities  later 
proved  to  be  in  critically  short  supply  as  well.46 

The  major  problem  the  program  faced,  however,  was  the  government's  failure 
to  provide  central  direction  and  firm  national  leadership  for  the  effort.  Khanh  had 
initially  established  a  national  pacification  council  to  oversee  such  matters.  But  since 
he  himself  headed  up  the  council,  it  did  not  represent  a  real  delegation  of  authority. 
As  more  urgent  matters  pressed  on  the  Prime  Minister's  time,  little  effort  was  put 
forth  to  make  the  council  work.  This  weakness  was  compounded  by  the  equally 
pressing  need  for  detailed  organizational  and  operational  plans  at  the  local  and 
provincial  levels.  The  absence  of  coordination  between  civilian  and  military  agencies 
and  the  lack  of  guidance  from  the  national  level  created  a  vacuum  which  each 
separate  branch  of  the  Vi  etnamese  armed  forces  tri  ed  to  fi  1 1  by  i  ndependentl  y  deci  ding 
its  own  role  in  the  overall  pacification  plan.  The  result  was  duplication  of  effort  in 
some  cases,  failureto  provide  adequate  military  representation  in  others,  and  general 
misuse  and  mismanagement  of  resources.  More  problems  surfaced  at  the  provincial 
I  evel  where  confl  i  cts  often  devel  oped  over  the  necessity  for  di  vi  di  ng  resources  between 
military  operations  and  support  for  pacification.  During  the  first  few  months  after  the 
plan  was  put  into  operation,  for  example,  there  were  several  instances  in  which 
regular  forces  were  assigned  to  static  security  missions,  while  paramilitary  troops 
or i  gi  nal  I  y  assi  gned  to  pacifi  cati  on  were  cal  I  ed  to  undertake  combat  operati  ons  outsi  de 
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their  native  provinces.47  The  failure  to  set  firm  national  policies  also  meant  that  the 
attention  and  planning  given  to  formal  civic  action  programs  and  other  techniques 
desi  gned  to  gai  n  the  confi  dence  of  the  peopl  e  were  i  nadequate.  Consequent!  y,  mi  I  i tary 
units  often  did  not  receive  the  training  they  needed  to  carry  out  such  programs 
effectively.48 

Shortly  after  he  had  assumed  power,  Gen.  Khanh  also  began  to  have  serious 
political  problems  himself.  Initially  he  had  been  able  to  gain  the  backing  of  various 
political  and  military  factions,  including  the  strong  support  of  Vietnamese  Air  Force 
commander  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  But  his  flimsy  accusations  against  Minh  and  his  brash 
usurpation  of  power  earned  him  a  bad  reputation  in  Vietnam,  despite  U  .S.  efforts  to 
portray  him  as  America's  choice.49  As  time  passed  the  government  lost  more  and  more 
respectabi  I  i  ty,  K  hanh  fai  I  ed  to  consol  i  date  his  supporters,  and  the  regi  me  became  I  ess 
and  less  viable.50 

In  March,  President  J  ohnson  sent  Secretary  McNamara  and  Gen.  Taylor  to 
Saigon  for  a  fresh  appraisal  of  the  Vietnamese  political  situation  and  of  progress  on 
the  pacification  program.  In  his  report,  McNamara  underscored  the  regime's  failure 
to  win  rural  support.  He  pointed  out  that  large  groups  of  the  population  were  showing 
signs  of  apathy  and  indifference,  paramilitary  desertion  rates  were  high  and 
increasing,  military  morale  was  poor  and  falling,  recruiting  for  the  armed  forces  was 
becoming  increasingly  more  difficult,  and  political  control  over  the  rural  hamlets  had 
all  but  disappeared.  "The  faith  of  the  peasants  has  been  shaken,"  McNamara 
concluded.  "I  n  many  areas  power  vacuums  have  developed  causing  confusion  among 
the  people,  and  a  rising  rate  of  rural  disorders.51  Those  power  vacuums  also  served  as 
invitations  for  the  Viet  Cong  to  move  in  and  establish  control.52 

Although  Khanh  pledged  to  redouble  his  efforts  to  make  pacification  work,  in 
May  when  McNamara  andTaylor  returned  to  Vietnam,  both  the  political  and  military 
picture  had  worsened  considerably.  Khanh  openly  admitted  that  he  was  increasingly 
unableto  cope  with  his  political  problems  and  that  he  controlled  the  loyalties  of  only 
about  57  percent  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  The  rest  were  not  necessarily  under  Viet 
Congcontrol,  but  they  were  alienated  from  the  Saigon  regi  me.53  An  official  U.S.  report 
released  the  month  before  was  even  more  pessimistic.  It  stated  that  only  34  percent 
of  Vietnam's  villages  were  government  controlled,  24  percent  were  neutral,  and  42 
percent  were  outright  Viet  Cong.54  From  all  appearances,  the  communists  had  once 
again  gained  theinitiativein  the  struggle  for  popular  loyalty.55  By  mid-summer,  amid 
rumors  of  coups  and  actual  coup  attempts,  student  and  Buddhist  riots  and 
demonstrations  again  erupted  in  the  streets  of  South  Vietnamese  cities.  As  a  result 
Khanh  was  forced  to  turn  most  of  his  attention  to  the  problems  of  staying  in  power 
just  at  the  time  when  strong  leadership  was  needed  most.  American  pressure  on  the 
general  to  resolve  his  political  problems  and  get  on  with  the  war  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

As  pessimistic  reports  poured  into  Washington  from  all  sides,  thej  oint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  moved  forward  with  their  military  proposals  for  increasing  American 
participation  and  for  escalating  the  war  by  carrying  it  into  North  Vietnam.  Although 
not  completely  convinced  by  their  arguments,  President  J  ohnson  drifted  in  favor  of 
their  position.56  It  was  becoming  increasingly  more  difficult  to  control  the  political 
chaos  in  Saigon— much  less  direct  political  events  into  positive  channels  and  usethem 
as  the  chief  means  of  defeating  the  Viet  Cong.57  Moreover,  it  was  thought  that  an 
increase  in  military  pressure  might  actually  help  to  stabilize  the  government. 

Many  of  the  political  war  strategists  who  had  originally  supported  the  Diem 
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coup  and  the  Kennedy  counterinsurgency  program  now  lost  favor  with  thej  ohnson 
administration.  Some,  like  Roger  Hilsman,  resigned  their  positions;  others  were 
passed  over  when  important  decisions  had  to  be  made.  Gradually  the  Defense 
Department  replaced  the  civilians  in  the  State  Department  as  the  chief  decision¬ 
makers  on  the  direction  of  American  activities  in  Vietnam.58  Emphasis  on  pacification 
and  the  need  for  securing  popular  approval  for  the  regime  in  Saigon  began  to  lag  and 
finally,  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  reached  a  nadir.  The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident  in 
August  and  the  decision  to  retal  i  ate  by  bombing  key  installations  in  the  North  seemed 
to  confirm  the  President's  shift  of  emphasis  from  political  to  military  warfare. 

The  argument  for  usi  ng  non  mi  I  itary  sol  utions  to  sol  vethe  Vietnamese  problem, 
however,  remained  viable  and  continued  to  draw  supporters.  In  August  1964, 
PresidentJ  ohnson  reaffirmed  his  support  for  the  mi  I  itary  civic  action  programs  which 
had  been  initiated  while  Kennedy  was  still  president.  Likewise,  a  congressional 
subcommittee  i  nvesti  gati  ng  M  i  I  itary  Assi  stance  Program  and  Agency  for  I  nternati  onal 
Development  costs  found  civic  action  worthy  of  continued  support.  Later  that  year  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  working  with  the  Defense  Department, 
compiled  a  report  on  significant  civic  action  programs  undertaken  worldwide.  The 
report  highlighted  Air  Force  contributions,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  preventive 
medicine  and  civicaction  mobile  training  teams.59  That  year  also  the  Foreign  Service 
I  nstituteof  the  Department  of  State  conducted  a  foreign  policy  seminar  on  the  role  of 
military  civic  action  in  the  American  foreign  aid  program.  The  resulting  report 
concluded  that  the  program  was  "meeting  with  success"  and  recommended  that  it  be 
accel erated  on  an  expanded  seal e.  The  report  also  proposed  manni  ng  the  program  wi th 
a  selected  corps  of  personnel  whose  primary  mission  was  civic  action.  These  troops 
would  under  go  extensive  area,  language,  and  special  warfare  training  and  serve  tours 
for  extended  periods  of  four  or  five  years  in  order  to  get  maximum  effectiveness.60 

The  need  for  improved  training  in  civic  action,  however,  had  already  been 
recognized  by  the  military  services  and  steps  were  taken  to  satisfy  the  deficiency.  By 
1964  programs  of  instruction  for  basic  training  and  many  service  school  courses 
included  such  topics  as  proper  attitudes  toward  civilian  populations,  community 
relations,  and  civic  action.61  In  1962  the  Air  Command  and  Staff  College  at  the  Air 
University  conducted  a  one-time  counterinsurgency  course  for  250  officers  which  was 
filmed  for  distribution  to  other  Air  Force  units.  The  need  for  a  regular  course  led  the 
fol  I  owi  ng  year  to  the  establ  i  shment  of  a  two-week  course  for  offi  cers  assi  gned  to  attach 
positions,  military  assistance  advisory  groups,  and  the  Second  Air  Division  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  was  offered  on  a  permanent  basis  by  the  Air  University  through  1966. 
Civicaction  received  considerable  attention  in  both  these  courses.62  Early  1963theAir 
Force  cold  war  division  prepared  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Air  Force  Civic  Actions."  The 
pamphlet  served  as  a  very  helpful  reference  tool  for  Air  Force  commanders  and  their 
units  in  the  field.63  It  described  the  problems  of  providing  internal  security  for 
developing  nations,  outlined  the  roles  of  government  agencies  in  civic  action, 
delineated  the  specific  Air  Force  mission,  and  provided  guidance  for  development  of 
civic  action  programs  using  both  foreign  and  U.S.  Air  Force  resources.64  Later  that 
year  at  the  request  of  the  USAF  Directorate  of  Plans,  the  Special  Air  Warfare  Center 
and  the  Air  Pictorial  and  Charting  Service  produced  three  motion  pictures  on  special 
air  warfare.  Two  of  the  films  accentuated  the  civic  action  rolethat  local  air  units  could 
play  in  developing  countries.65 

In  Vietnam,  this  emphasis  on  civic  action  training  began  to  pay  dividends  in 
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1964  and  1965.  Since  1962  the  Second  Air  Division  had  been  moving  considerable 
amounts  of  cargo  and  passengers  to  the  major  cities  and  towns  of  South  Vietnam, 
contributing  to  the  country's  general  stability.  During  the  last  half  of  1964,  however, 
the  Air  Force  undertook  a  life-saving  role.  While  the  government  was  immobilized  by 
successive  coups  and  governmental  corruption,  the  Viet  Cong  virtually  destroyed  the 
national  railway  network  and  severely  limited  traffic  on  many  major  roads.  Vast 
populated  regions  were  instantly  isolated.  Moreover,  encroaching  communist  forces 
were  able  to  drive  many  South  Vietnamese  forces  out  of  the  hinterland  areas  of  the 
north  and  the  flat  delta  lands  of  the  south.  Is  leaving  small  islands  of  government 
strength  behind.  To  keep  these  isolated  areas  and  outposts  viable  and  within  the 
government  net,  the  315th  Air  Commando  Group  organized  a  continuous  airlift  using 
their  C-123  aircraft.  Organized  into  four  squadrons  (two  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  and  one 
each  at  Da  Nang  and  Nha  Trang),  and  flying  in  and  out  of  some  ninety-five  airfields 
throughout  South  Vietnam,  the  C-123's  became  a  literal  lifeline  to  many  of  these 
places.66  Aircrews  and  aircraft  worked  well  beyond  their  scheduled  limits  carrying 
food,  ammunition,  weapons,  fuel,  passengers,  vehicles  and  practically  everything  else 
needed  to  sustain  fighting  forces  and  keep  civilians  alive.  And  often,  herded  aboard 
with  the  jeeps,  howitzers,  ordnance,  road  scrapers,  and  peasant  families  with  their 
little  bags  of  possessions,  were  ducks,  chickens,  pigs,  and  even  cows.67  The  political 
value  of  this  regular  transport  service  became  apparent  as  thousands  who  had  never 
ridden  anything  but  ox-drawn  carts  came  to  depend  on  this  uniqueairlinenot  only  for 
their  personal  mobility  but  as  the  only  means  available  for  moving  their  produce  to 
market.68 

As  the  political  and  military  crisis  in  South  Vietnam  deepened,  the  "Vietnam 
Airlift"  took  on  more  and  more  importance.69 1  n  J  une  1965  the  four  C-123  squadrons 
airlifted  9,214  tons  of  cargo— more  than  three  times  the  amount  handled  during  the 
same  month  in  1963.70  One  air  liaison  officer  perceptively  noted  that  "the  task  once 
was  that  of  selling  air  support;  now  the  emphasis  is  on  getting  the  goods  delivered.71 
Because  of  the  ever  increasing  airlift  demands,  the  larger-capacity  C-130  Hercules 
craft  were  added  to  the  airlift  program  in  1965,  substantially  augmenting  the 
capability  of  the  315th  Air  Commando  Group.  The  C-123  aircraft  were  also 
supplemented  by  the  cargo-carrying  C-47s  of  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force,  the  smaller, 
more-easi  ly  maneuvered  C-7  Cari  bous  whi  ch  were  sti  1 1  under  Army  control ,  si  x  CV-2B 
Caribous  of  the  Royal  Australian  Air  Force,  and  two  Bristol  aircraft  belonging  to  the 
Royal  New  Zealand  Air  Force.72 

While  these  aircraft  were  used  extensively  for  combat  troop  and  combat  cargo 
transport,  much  of  their  capacity  was  applied  directly  to  the  task  of  nation-building. 
In  the  northern  I  and  II  Corps  areas  of  South  Vietnam  (see  map),  C-123s  flew  into 
remote  mountainous  regions,  often  providing  special  forces  troops  and  Vietnamese 
civilians  their  only  contact  with  the  national  government.  One  air  liaison  officer  with 
the  II  Corps  described  the  vital  role  played  by  aerial  resupply: 

The  ground  situation  in  II  Corps  deteriorated  drastically  in  the  last 
twelve  months.  In  September  1964,  one  could  travel  by  convoy 
throughout  the  Corps.  Ambushes  were  few  and  generally  for 
harassment  purposes  only.  At  present  [mid  1965)  every  major  city  is 
isolated  by  road  cuts  from  its  neighbor  and  to  the  sea.  Major  road  clear 
and  repair  operations  by  from  four  to  six  battalions  were  required  to 
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open  a  specific  stretch  of  highway  and  then  only  for  a  few  days  as  the 
troops  were  required  elsewhere  and  the  VC  gained  control  of  the  area 
again.  The  last  train  to  reach  Qui  Nhon  from  Saigon  arrived  in  late 
October  1964.  Thetrip  took  26  days  because  of  blown  bridges,  road  cuts, 
and  ambushes.73 

As  transport  aircraft  and  crews  responded  to  such  demands  for  aerial  resupply 
and  support,  they  demonstrated  to  thousands  of  Vietnamese,  whatever  their  political 
persuasion  or  lack  of  it,  theability  and  resolve  of  the  Saigon  government  and  its  allies 
to  keep  communication  lines  open  and  to  sustain  army  units  in  thefield.  Without  this 
airlift  effort,  national  unity  would  havebecomea  meaningless  ten-n,  and  much  of  this 
vast  area  would  have  slipped  under  Viet  Cong  control  through  the  simple  process  of 
abdication.74  Colonel  Benjamin  Preston,  U.S.  Air  Force  commander  at  Da  Nang  in 
1964,  described  the  vital  civic  action  work  performed  by  these  aircraft: 

I  came  to  realize  how  much  these  little  people  looked  forward  to  the 
stops  by  our  C-123  aircraft.  Our  airlift  system  has  revolutionized  the 
way  of  life  of  many  of  these  people;  particularly  the  outpost  people  who 
depended  upon  us  for  resupply.  Thedaily  shuttlerun  between  Da  Nang 
and  Tan  Son  Nhut  affectionately  cal  led  TWA  (Teeny  Weeny  Airlines)  or 
the  "Shotgun  Stage"  has  become  famous  to  Vietnamese  and  U.S.  alike 
as  the  only  way  most  of  them  can  travel  north  or  south.  Sometimes  it 
breaks  down  en  route  at  Nha  Trang,  Qui  Nhon,  Quang  Ngai,  or  Hue 
Fue  Bai,  and  it  becomes  a  community  project  to  load,  unload,  handle 
block  and  tackle,  etc,  and  try  to  get  it  going  again.  I  guess  it  comes 
closer  to  the  old  Western  Overland  Stage  than  anything  else  I  can  think 
of.  I  think  the  combat  cargo  airlift  system  and  "Shotgun  Stage... that  we 
operated  out  of  Da  Nang  comprised  one  of  the  most  effective  people-to- 
people  programs  we  could  possibly  devise,  both  in  frequency  of  contact 
with  the  people,  and  in  the  rendering  of  a  service  which  they  came  to 
understand  and  appreciate.  I  watched  our  crews  at  work,  and  the  way 
they  handled  themselves  in  helping  people,  reassuring  children  and 
ancient  old  peasant  couples,  laughing  and  joking,  sweating  and  cursing, 
but  acknowledging  the  human  dignity  of  the  individual  all  the  while, 
made  me  realize  that  they  were  some  of  Mr.  Lodge's  best  possible 
ambassadorial  representatives....  When  crew  and  passengers  engage  in 
the  hue  and  cry  that  is  raised  in  trying  to  catch  some  little  pigs  who 
broke  out  of  their  baskets  as  they  were  being  loaded  on  an  airplane, 
they  can't  help  but  become  friends  and  they  all  remember  the  incident 
with  amusement  and  friendly  thoughts.75 

In  addition  to  working  long  hours,  C-123  crews  encountered  hazardous 
conditions  even  though  engaged  in  essentially  civic  work.  TheC-123s  had  to  fly  into 
many  areas  which  completely  lacked  air  traffic  control  facilities.  Only  twelve  of  the 
176  South  Vietnamese  airfields  had  control  towers,  for  example.76  No  radar  during  the 
monsoon  season  when  low  clouds  usually  mask  the  western  highlands,  meant  that 
most  flying  had  to  be  done  under  the  clouds  with  planes  sometimes  only  200  feet 
above  the  treetops.  When  landing  in  such  places,  the  pilots  themselves  would  have  to 
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judge  the  weather  and  runway  conditions.  At  many  remote  outposts  it  was  i  mpossi  bl  e 
to  know  what  the  ground  situation  was.  Sometimes  theC-23s  would  have  to  circle  an 
area  for  as  much  as  an  hour  before  determining  the  status,  but  by  that  time  the  Viet 
Cong  would  be  aware  that  a  delivery  was  being  made.77  Often  the  airfields  were  either 
dirt  or  tiny,  2,000-foot  pierced  steel  planking  strips  nestled  in  among  rugged  mountain 
ranges,  dense  jungles,  or  on  wet  delta  lands,  Tropical  thunderstorms  and  flooded 
runways  combined  to  create  perilous  conditions.  Landing  the  large  C-123s  or  taking 
off  under  such  conditions  was  a  difficult  task  even  for  experienced  air  delivery  crews 
and  required  a  high  degree  of  skill,  precision,  and  judgment.  Yet  many  of  the  men  who 
flew  the  transports  had  been  trained  to  fly  strategic  aircraft  I  ike  the  B-47  and  B-52 
bombers.  For  these  pilots,  transferring  to  the  C-123s  and  operating  them  in  the 
Vietnamese  jungle  required  considerable  adaptability  and  courage  as  well.78 

The  hazards  of  the  supply  mission  were  further  heightened  by  ground  combat 
conditions.  Pilots  often  had  to  make  deliveries  to  fields  that  were  being  subjected  to 
ground  fire  during  approaches,  takeoffs,  and  low-level  drops.  Because  of  the  nature 
of  the  deli  very  operation  and  the  low  altitudes  required,  damage  from  small  arms  fire 
was  an  ever-present  danger.  Since  the  transports  were  not  capable  of  returning  the 
fire,  and  as  the  number  of  aerial  deliveries  increased,  the  Viet  Cong  became  more 
dauntless  in  their  assaults.  By  the  middle  of  1964,  every  singleC-123  of  the  squadron 
based  at  Da  Nang  had  been  hit  by  enemy  bullets.  Although  the  crew  escaped  injury, 
one  plane  was  hit  thirty-two  times.  Under  such  conditions,  C-123  pilots  became  adept 
at  dodging  enemy  gunfire  and  unloading  their  cargo  quickly  or  airdropping  it  over 
areas  where  the  Viet  Cong  had  .50  caliber  anti-aircraft  weapons  waiting.79  But  even 
then  more  C-123s  were  hit  by  ground  fire  than  any  other  type  of  fixed  wing 
aircraft— once  every  237th  sortie  during  the  last  six  months  of  1964.  Of  the  hits 
experi  enced  duri  ng  that  peri  od,  forty  were  i  ncurred  duri  ng  sprayi  ng  operati  ons,  fifteen 
while  landing,  thirteen  while  dropping  cargo,  six  during  takeoff,  one  during  a  flare 
operation,  and  one  while  on  the  ground  awaiting  take-off.  All  of  these  mishaps 
involved  different  aircraft.80 

In  addition  to  airlifting  cargo  and  passengers  to  areas  with  prepared  airstrips, 
the  C-123  transports  were  responsible  for  carrying  supplies  into  some  sixty-six  drop 
zones  scattered  throughout  South  Vietnam.81  Most  of  these  sites  lacked  all  the  basic 
air  traffic  control  facilities.  Often  they  were  identified  only  by  a  marker  balloon  which 
was  floated  above  the  jungle  canopy.  Drops  to  these  areas  had  to  be  small  and 
frequent  to  permit  the  recipients  to  transport  the  goods  by  backpack.  To  allow  the 
supplies  to  be  delivered  as  unobtrusively  as  possible,  drop  sites  were  usually  chosen 
to  fall  within  frequently  used  or  ostensibly  cross-country  flight  paths.82 

The  C-123  transports,  reconfigured  and  loaded  with  illuminating  flares,  also 
flew  nightly  patrols  and  maintained  a  nightly  airborne  alert  over  the  southern  delta 
region,  continuing  a  function  which  had  proved  successful  while  the  strategic  hamlet 
program  was  in  operation.  The  Viet  Cong,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  darkness  to 
harass  and  overrun  the  islands  of  government  strength  denied  them  by  daylight 
almost  invariably  broke  off  the  attack  when  C-123s  or  C-47s  approached  with  their 
brilliant  flares.  Although  theflares  themselves  were  harmless,  they  usually  meant  a 
counter-attack  was  imminent.  Some  outposts  in  areas  under  repeated  attacks  by  the 
enemy  managed  to  maintain  themselves  only  because  of  this  nightly  protection. 
During  1964  and  1965  the  number  of  flares  dropped  over  areas  under  attack  rose  at 
a  nearly  constant  rate,  going  as  high  as  8,000  in  a  single  month,  At  least  once  a  night 
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and  sometimes  up  to  ten  times  a  night,  an  outpost  or  hamlet  would  call  for  help,  and 
the  planes  would  be  overhead  within  minutes  dropping  up  to  115  flares  each  to 
illuminate  the  area  under  attack  and  guide  fighters  to  their  targets.  The  presence  of 
these  flare-dropping  planes  tremendously  boosted  South  Vietnamese  morale  and  gave 
evidence  of  governmental  presence  and  concern  in  places  where  the  Viet  Cong 
dominated  in  almost  all  other  respects.83 

Transport  aircraft  also  contributed  to  emergency  and  disaster  relief  by  flying 
out  wounded  and  dropping  supplies.  Thus,  when  devastating  floods  struck  north  and 
central  Vietnam  in  November  1964,  drowning  hundreds  of  people  and  leaving  more 
than  one  million  homeless,  the  C-123  force  was  brought  into  action  at  the  request  of 
the  Vietnamese  government.  An  emergency  relief  coordination  center  was  established 
at  Guang  Ngai,  where  the  damage  was  most  extensive,  and  extra  C-124s,  C-130s,  and 
several  Australian  Caribous  were  diverted  into  the  region  to  aid  in  the  airlift  effort. 
Flying  around  the  clock,  these  aircraft  lifted  tons  of  food,  medical  supplies,  and  other 
critically  needed  items  daily.  Air  crews  also  hauled  gasoline  for  helicopters,  boats  for 
rescue  workers,  clothes  for  destitute  survivors,  and  almost  everything  else  that  was 
asked  for.  By  the  end  of  December  when  the  major  part  of  the  crisis  had  ended,  the 
Second  Air  Division  had  flown  382  sorties  into  the  devastated  area,  hauled  nearly 
three  million  pounds  of  flood  relief  cargo,  and,  evacuated  over  1500  homeless  victims 
to  more  secure  areas.  Because  roads  remained  blocked,  emergency  air  deliveries  of 
food  and  supplies  to  locations  as  far  north  as  Da  Nang  and  as  far  south  as  Phan  Thiet 
continued  through  much  of  the  winter.84 

In  support  of  these  airlift  rescue  efforts,  the  Second  Air  Division  and  the 
civilian  personnel  office  at  Tan  Son  Nhut,  wheremany  of  the  C-123s  were  located,  set 
up  a  special  fund  for  flood  relief.  Almost  60,000  piasters  (approximately  $1,000)  were 
collected  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  military  personnel  and  Vietnamese  civilians 
empl  oyed  at  the  ai  r  base.  This  contri  buti  on  was  turned  over  to  the  M  i  I  itary  Assi  stance 
Command  and  the  deputy  commander  of  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  for  distribution  to 
flood  victims.85 

In  addition  to  official  programs,  the  humanitarian  and  enterprising  instincts 
of  individual  airlifters  produced  various  private  ventures.  I  n  one  undertaking  aircrews 
aboard  Air  Force  CFI-3C  helicopters  distributed  80,000  pounds  of  confiscated  Viet 
Cong  rice  to  peasants  around  Tuy  Floa.86  At  another  time  they  provided  protective  air 
cover  for  rice  harvesters  and  then  picked  up  the  freshly  harvested  rice  and  airlifted 
it  to  safe  areas.87  C-123  crews  of  the  311th  Troop  Carrier  Squadron  collected 
Montagnard  handicraft  at  forward  locations  for  sale  in  Da  Nang.  The  money  was  then 
used  to  purchase  supplies  needed  by  the  tribesmen.88  Farmgate  personnel  conducted 
clothing  drives  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  for  free-fall  delivery  over  isolated  Vietnamese 
villages.  And  U.S.  pilots  risked  their  lives  in  resupplying  nine  outposts  along  the  Laos 
frontier  which  had  been  isolated  by  communist  guerrillas  during  the  monsoon  seasons. 
The  occupants  of  two  posts  were  near  starvation  and  had  resorted  to  eating  field  mice 
and  bamboo  shoots  when  a  C-47  flew  through  the  mountain  passes  under  cloud  cover 
to  drop  several  wicker  baskets  of  live  pigs  and  chickens,  rice,  and  fresh  fruit.89 

Other  U.S.  Air  Force  aircraft  were  utilized  in  additional  civic  capacities  to  help 
stabilize  the  country,  extend  administrative  control  to  lower  levels,  and  inspire  the 
people  to  positive  loyalty  to  the  government.  During  the  latter  part  of  1964,  for 
example,  the  Air  Force  permanently  assigned  one  of  its  small  O-IF  liaison  aircraft  to 
Kien  Phong  Province  in  the  Vietnamese  southern  delta  region.  Although  the  aircraft 
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was  operated  by  a  U.S.  Air  Force  forward  air  controller,  the  province  chief  was  given 
virtually  complete  control  of  its  use.  The  chief  was  the  one  who  usually  knew  most 
about  enemy  movements  and  operations  in  his  province  and  could  approve  or 
disapprove  all  air  strikes;  an  aircraft  at  his  disposal  would  greatly  facilitate 
i  ntel  I  i  gence  col  I  ecti  on  and  hel  p  i  n  spotti  ng  or  confi  rmi  ng  the  presence  of  enemy  forces. 

This  proved  to  be  the  case  in  Kien  Phong.  The  area  of  the  province  along  the 
Cambodian  border  was  a  zone  of  intense  communist  activity.  For  several  years  the 
Viet  Cong  had  run  the  local  government  and  collected  taxes  from  district  residents. 
They  also  controlled  the  important  Cai  River-Phouc  Xuyen  Canal  waterway,  a  major 
supply  route  from  Cambodia  into  South  Vietnam.  At  the  end  of  September  1964  the 
province  chief  decided  to  take  action.  Fie  notified  the  local  residents  by  psychological 
warfare  leaflets  that  they  were  to  evacuate  the  area  in  preparation  for  military 
operations  against  the  Viet  Cong.  By  the  end  of  November  more  than  7,000  people  had 
moved,  and  South  Vietnamese  agents  reported  that  all  friendly  personnel  had  left  the 
region.  On  December  7  the  first  interdiction  strike  ever  undertaken  in  Kien  Phong 
Province  began,  and  theO-lF  pilot  was  instrumental  in  gaining  support  from  aircraft 
of  the  airborne  alert  force.  The  tactical  operations  center,  the  agency  responsible  for 
allocating  fighter  support,  had  in  the  past  been  reluctant  to  give  such  backing  for 
similar  operations  in  other  areas.  The  campaign  was  extremely  successful  and  had  an 
immense  psychological  impact  on  area  residents,  convincing  them  that  the  province 
chief  had  both  the  prestige  and  the  resources  to  stand  up  to  the  Viet  Cong.  According 
to  the  air  liaison  officer,  this  successful  operation  promised  to  "makefutureoperations 
easi  er  because  the  peopl  e  now  bel  i  eve  the  provi  nee  chi  ef".90 

Retention  of  the  O-IF  in  the  province  after  the  military  operation  was  over 
gave  the  province  chief  a  much  needed  tool  with  which  to  reassert  his  authority.  The 
chief  was  extremely  pleased  with  theplaneand  enthusiastic  about  having  it  deployed 
permanently  to  his  province.  Fleprovided  adequate  security  forces  for  it  and  even  built 
a  special  concrete  block  revetment  for  added  protection.  Although  the  chief  came  to 
regard  the  aircraft  as  his  personal  property,  somewhat  delaying  similar  deployments 
toother  provinces,  additional  O-lFs  were  eventually  made  avail  able  to  other  province 
chiefs  as  well.  By  the  end  of  1965  the  number  of  "Bird  Dogs"  in  use  had  quadrupled.91 
Because  the  0-1  was  a  versatile  plane  and  could  and  almost  anywhere,  it  put  the 
chiefs  in  closer  proximity  to  the  people  under  their  jurisdiction.  The  aircraft  became 
especi  al  I  y  val  uabl  e  i  n  di  stri  cts  wh  i  ch  were  otherwi  se  unapproachabl  e  by  I  and  or  water. 
And  dai  I y  fi ghts  over  areas  under  ti  ght  V i et  Cong  control  served  as  tangi  bl e  remi  nders 
that  the  inhabitants  of  those  areas  were  not  forgotten. 

While  the  special  efforts  in  transportation,  communication,  and  rescue  relief 
carried  out  by  theC-123s  and  theO-lFs  provided  the  most  vivid  examples  of  how  the 
Air  F  orce  contri  buted  toa  more  responsive  and  unified  South  Vietnam,  Air  Forcecivic 
action  encompassed  a  wide  range  of  other  activities  as  well.  Many  of  these  were 
undertaken  following  the  introduction  of  large  numbers  of  Air  Force  units  into  the 
country  aid  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  to  bomb  North  Vietnam.  I  n  J  une  1964,  as 
part  of  President  J  ohnson's  reshuffling  of  governmental  personnel,  Gen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland  replaced  Gen.  Flarkins  as  head  of  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam. 
Westmoreland  feared  the  negative  impact  which  a  massive  buildup  of  American 
military  personnel  might  have  on  the  civilian  population.  And  there  was  always  the 
danger  that  large  numbers  of  foreigners  would  be  misconstrued  as  an  American 
follow-up  to  French  colonial  control.  In  the  first  years  of  U.S.  presence  in  Vietnam, 
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newcomers  had  received  considerable  orientation  on  the  psychological,  political,  and 
socioeconomic  aspects  of  the  struggle,  and  many  Air  Force  officers  had  attended 
special  language  and  counterinsurgency  courses.  With  the  heightening  of  the  military 
phase  of  the  war  in  early  1965  and  the  massive  influx  of  American  troops,  however, 
the  emphasis  on  this  orientation  decreased  significantly,  and  more  and  more  officers 
and  airmen  were  going  into  the  country  without  any  real  preparation  for  the  non¬ 
military  aspects  of  the  Vietnamese  situation.  This  could,  of  course,  create  problems 
in  relations  with  the  Vietnamese  people.92 

Realizing  that  military  civic  action  would  serve  as  an  effective  means  to  help 
allay  any  apprehensiveness  on  the  part  of  the  South  Vietnamese,  Westmoreland 
directed  all  American  units  in  the  country  to  conduct  a  concentrated  program  close  to 
where  they  were  stationed  and  in  areas  of  active  combat  as  well.  Some  of  the  civic 
activities  carried  out  during  this  period,  then,  were  in  response  to  pressure  from  the 
Military  Assistance  Command.  But  since  the  Air  Force  still  lacked  an  organized  and 
centrally  directed  national  civic  action  program,  most  Air  Force  projects  were  simply 
acts  of  goodwill  performed  by  airmen  who  saw  a  need  and  acted  in  a  spontaneous  way 
to  bring  about  its  fulfillment.93 

A  number  of  civic  action  programs,  for  example,  were  started  among  the 
Montagnard  people  in  South  Vietnam.  Airmen  painted  classrooms,  provided  new 
blackboards,  books,  and  maps  for  schools,  planted  vegetable  gardens,  built  two  small 
dams,  helped  stock  a  refugee  center,  and  constructed  several  playground  facilities.94 
In  the  mountain  village  of  Pleiku,  one  Air  Force  sergeant  from  the  3rd  Detachment 
of  the  1964th  Communications  Group,  armed  with  only  a  medical  kit  and  some  free 
ti  me,  gai  ned  I  ocal  fame  among  the  vi  1 1  agers  for  the  fi  rst  ai  d  work  he  di  d  among  them. 
As  stories  were  circulated  about  his  humanitarian  activities,  his  clientele  increased. 
By  the  end  of  his  tour,  he  had  treated  well  over  one  thousand  people  of  all  ages  and 
made  significant  progress  in  getting  the  Montagnards  to  employ  basic  hygienic 
principles  in  their  daily  lives.  All  this  was  accomplished  with  only  American  Red 
Cross  training.95 

Professional  U.S.  Air  Force  medical  personnel  likewise  gave  freely  of  their  off- 
duty  time  to  help  the  Vietnamese  people.  They  treated  the  sick,  taught  first  aid 
classes,  and  provided  medical  services  for  orphanages  and  outlying  rural  communities 
where  these  services  were  inadequate.  On  many  occasions  Air  Force  veterinarians 
would  even  go  into  villages  on  disease  prevention  programs,  assisting  in  water 
purification  and  improvement  of  sanitary  standards.  The  medical  work  performed  by 
these  American  military  personnel  was  particularly  important  to  the  Vietnamese. 
Throughout  most  of  this  period  there  was  only  one  civilian  physician  for  every  20,000 
people,  compared  with  a  ratio  of  one  to  every  700  people  in  the  United  States  at  the 
time,  Consequently,  officers  and  airmen  with  even  a  little  medical  training  had  no 
trouble  occupying  off-duty  time.  At  twenty  locations  in  the  Bien  Floa  area  alone,  more 
than  9000  patients  were  treated  by  Air  Force  physicians  during  a  three-month  period 
in  1965.  And  during  this  same  while,  Air  Force  dentists  treated  more  than  300 
Vietnamese  with  dental  problems.96 

The  typical  American  propensity  toward  friendliness  and  openhanded 
generosity  was  evident  in  other  areas  as  well.  Many  Air  Force  members  voluntarily 
taught  English  classes,  primarily  at  the  Vi  etnamese-Ameri  can  Association  in  Saigon, 
which  had  over  7000  students  in  1965  who  were  eager  to  I  earn  the  English  language.97 
These  classes  as  well  as  the  personal  contacts  which  they  engendered  did  much  to 
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bridge  the  cultural  gap  between  the  two  peoples.  Other  members  of  the  Second  Air 
Division  donated  money  for  causes  ranging  from  an  annual  "Toys  for  Tot"  program  run 
by  Air  Force  personnel,  to  clothes  and  food  drives  to  aid  orphans  and  war  widows.  I  n 
1964  officers  and  men  of  the  619th  Tactical  Control  Squadron,  along  with  Vietnamese 
airmen,  stationed  at  Tan  Son  Nhut,  raised  about  $65  to  help  fifty-one  Vietnamese 
children  enjoy  Children's  Day— the  Vietnamese  youngsters'  day  for  toys  and  candy 
which  came  each  year  during  the  mid-autumn  festival.  The  money  was  turned  over 
to  a  U.S.  Air  Force  captain  and  a  Vietnamese  lieutenant  who  went  on  a  shopping 
spree  for  the  children.  They  then  joined  with  the  rest  of  the  unit  and  their  Vietnamese 
counterparts  in  giving  out  the  gifts.98  At  another  time  the  chaplains  of  the  23rd  Air 
BaseGroupat  Da  Nang  Air  Base  spearheaded  a  basewide  drive  for  books,  magazines, 
and  cash  donations  in  response  to  a  request  for  educational  material  from  the 
commander  of  the  41  st  Wing  of  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force.  All  donations  were  used 
to  establish  a  library  to  provide  Da  Nang-based  Vietnamese  military  personnel  with 
better  educational  facilities.99 

The  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  23rd  Air  Base  Group  Were  also  involved 
in  a  large-scale  civic  action  program  begun  in  1962  known  as  "Operation  Lifeline." 
This  well-publicized,  but  unofficial  operation  involved  a  series  of  civic  projects  aimed 
at  bettering  the  living  conditions  of  the  people  and  supporting  seven  orphanages  in 
and  around  Da  Nang.  By  1965  the  men  had,  among  other  things,  installed  a  water 
system  at  one  orphanage,  taught  English  to  Vietnamese  children  in  their  regularly 
scheduled  classes,  provided  medical  supplies  to  a  local,  leprosarium,  and  installed 
screening  and  electrical  wiring  in  a  nursery.  They  also  solicited  tons  of  supplies  from 
individuals  and  organizations  in  the  United  States  and  arranged  for  all 
transportation.  Although  certain  things  were  hard  to  obtain,  the  men  were  able  to 
procure  such  scarce  items  as  a  metal  surgical  table,  new  kerosene  refrigerators, 
gasoline  pumps,  and  mosquito  netting.100  An  example  of  the  success  the  group 
experienced  in  securing  supplies  occurred  when  the  315th  Air  Division  air  terminal 
commander  wrote  him  for  contributions.  The  citizens  of  Tulia,  Texas  responded  by 
donati  ng  10,000  pounds  of  white  grai  n  T exas  wheat  and  1000  pounds  of  cl  othi  ng  and 
baby  food  for  the  more  than  700  orphans  in  Da  Nang.  The  items  were  transported  by 
aircraft  from  Detachment  I  of  the,  315th  Air  Division  at  Naha  Air  Base,  Okinawa.101 
Similar  success  was  experienced  with  countless  other  goodwill  projects.102 

The  val  ue  of  these  earl  y  ci  vi  c  programs  i  s  hard  to  assess  i  n  terms  of  i  nfl  uenci  ng 
local  attitudes.  A  feasible  argument,  however,  is  that  as  communist  terrorism 
increased  and  became  more  indiscriminate,  while  at  the  same  time  the  lives  of  more 
and  more  ordinary  people  were  touched  by  American  and  Vietnamese  humanitarian 
actions,  the  position  of  the  South  Vietnamese  government  was  strengthened.  By 
hel  pi  ng  to  demon stratethat  Ameri  cans  were  i  n  Vi  etnam  only  to  support  a  government 
faced  with  communist  aggression,  civic  action  served  as  a  tangible  counter  to 
communi  st  propaganda  clai  ms  that  the  U  nited  States  was  there  si  mply  to  assume  the 
role  of  the  French  "imperialists."  The  negative  process  which  American  civic  action 
received  in  North  Vietnam  indicated  that  such  activity  did  in  fact  have  the  positive 
impact  of  wooing  civilians  away  from  Viet  Cong  influence.  A  J  une  26,  1964,  editorial 
in  Flanoi's  Thong  Nhat,  for  example,  stated: 


The  French  colonialists  struck  at  us  mainly  with  military  strength  and 
military  tricks.  We  struck  back  with  only  military  strength  and  military 
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tricks.  Today  with  a  new  type  of  colonialism  and  a  new  type  of 
rapacious  warfare,  Special  War,  the  enemy  uses  political  schemes  to 
deceive  the  people....  American  imperialists  and  their  lackeys  have  been 
forced  to  use  political  devices  and  demagoguery  in  order  to  fight  the 
revolutionaries,  and  they  have  mobilized  powerful  persons  from  among 
the  people  to  combat  the  Revolution.  They  recognized  that  in  today's 
war  political  factors  have  a  decided  significance;  the  side  that  can  hold 
the  people  is  the  victor.  That  is  why  the  Americans  urged  Diem  to  have 
a  political  program  more  attractive  than  the  NLFSV  program  that  is 
why  the  American  imperialists  (and  their  new  lackeys)... primarily  and 
ridiculously  pretend  to  be  democratic  and  cordially  more  solicitous  with 
thepeoplethan  was  Diem.. .solicitous  with  thepeoplethan  was  Diem.103 

A  major  problem  with  the  practice  of  civic  action  in  Vietnam,  however,  was 
that  Americans  were  usually  the  ones  seen  engaging  in  the  civic  work.  Although 
numerous  Vietnamese  military  personnel  did  in  fact  participate,  their  activities  tended 
to  be  less  visible.  Civilians,  for  example,  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  it  was  a 
Vietnamese  pilot  who  had  dropped  the  flares  responsible  for  disrupting  a  particular 
Viet  Cong  attack.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  fairly  easy  to  see  Americans  bandaging 
wounds  or  building  bridges.  In  such  cases  the  Vietnamese  peasantry  had  difficulty 
seeing  the  link  between  American  humanitarianism  and  the  strength,  prestige,  and 
concern  of  their  own  government  in  Saigon.104  Although  there  were  obvious  benefits 
to  be  gained  from  a  positive  relationship  between  Vietnamese  civilians  and  American 
military  personnel,  U.S.  commanders  recognized  that  the  lack  of  a  visibly  active 
Vietnamese  program  was  a  definite  problem.  Consequently,  advisors  often  developed 
plans  for  specific  projects  and  constantly  urged  their  counterparts  to  participate.105 
Likewise,  on  many  of  the  civic  projects,  such  as  the 'Toys  for  Tot"  program,  great  care 
was  taken  to  associate  the  endeavors  with  the  central  government.  I  n  the  delivery  of 
the  toys,  for  instance,  both  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  H.  Moore,  Second  Air  Division 
commander,  and  Vietnamese  Air  Vice  Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  personally 
parti  ci  pated. 

The  Second  Air  Division  also  made  an  effort  to  pass  its  experience  with  civic 
action  on  to  the  Vietnamese  Air  Forceand  encourage  it  to  employ  its  resources  in  civic 
work.  In  March  1964,  Gen.  Moore  directed  that  a  plan  for  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force 
be  drawn  up  with  Vietnamese  aircraft  and  Vietnamese  airmen  assisting  their 
countrymen  in  the  same  way  civic  teams  were  working  in  the  villages.  The  program 
called  for  aerially  evacuating  wounded  civilians  from  areas  of  acti ve  combat,  airlifting 
food  rations  and  medical  supplies  to  stranded,  isolated,  and  needy  people,  and 
providing  transportation  to  province  chiefs  who  needed  air  power  in  order  to  remain 
in  contact  with  isolated  areas.  It  also  called  for  Vietnamese  airmen  to  sponsor  and 
provide  support  to  orphanages,  hospitals,  and  schools  in  remote  areas.  Once  planning 
for  the  program  was  completed,  it  was  turned  over  to  Air  Vice  Marshal  Ky  for 
implementation.106 

The  plan  encountered  several  major  problems,  however.  In  the  first  place, 
national  attitudes  and  military  traditions  handicapped  development  of  a  large  scale, 
successful  program.  The  whole  idea  of  civic  action  was  completely  alien  to  the 
tradi  ti  ons  of  both  the  government  and  the  peopl  e.107  As  i  n  many  other  Asi  an  countri  es, 
the  Vietnamese  had  no  notion  of  military  responsibility  for  rural  welfare.  As  one 


American  officer  observed,  the  Vietnamese  were  family-oriented,  not  community 
oriented.108  There  was  therefore  an  understandable  reluctance  on  the  part  of  most 
military  personnel  to  engage  in  activities  which  raised  their  countrymen  to  a  higher 
status  of  comfort  and  security  than  they  themselves  or  their  own  families  enjoyed.109 
M  oreover,  there  was  an  attitude  i  n  Vi  etnam  that  when  one  j  oi  ned  the  mi  I  itary  servi  ce, 
he  set  himself  apart  from  and  above  the  ordinary  citizenry,  and  in  essence,  became 
a  member  of  the  classic  warrior  "aristocracy."  Vietnamese  military  men  thus  found  it 
demeaning  to  be  placed  in  a  role  of  policemen,  social  workers,  or  common  laborers, 
and  were  rel  uctant  to  abandon  thei  r  tradi  ti  onal  warri  or  positi  ons.110  The  U  .S.  mi  I  itary 
encountered  a  similar  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Vietnamese  military  to  forego  the 
use  of  more  sophisticated  equipment  and  weaponry  in  favor  of  the  simpler  tools 
needed  in  the  conduct  of  civic  action  programs.111 

Not  only  were  members  of  the  armed  forces  not  interested  in  making 
themsel  ves  popular,  they  were  actual  I  y  di  sdai  nful  of  ci  vi  I  i  an  peasants,  regardi  ng  them 
as  legitimate  targets  for  pillage  and  supplies.  Confiscation  of  scarce  village  water 
resources,  for  example,  was  a  relatively  common  practice.  This  attitude  was  the  very 
antithesis  of  civic  action.  It  made  the  task  of  inducing  the  military  forces  to  assist  in 
improving  the  welfare  of  their  less  fortunate  countrymen  a  difficult  one  which 
required  persistent  indoctrination  to  modify.112  Although  there  were  only  a  few 
reported  occasions  of  soldiers  and  airmen  actually  abusing  the  population  (at  which 
time  most  commanders  dealt  harshly  and  promptly  with  the  offenders),  several 
Americans  found  instances  of  negative  civic  action  more  common  among  the 
Vietnamese  than  the  positive  variety  the  United  States  was  trying  to  promote.113 
Evidence  does  not  exist  to  document  these  cases,  but  undoubtedly  when  such  actions 
occurred  during  combat  operations  or  routine  exercises,  they  tended  to  provoke  fear 
and  hostility  among  the  poorly  educated  peasants.  This  was  especially  significant 
since  contact  with  the  "outside"  in  many  areas  was  practically  nonexistent,  and  many 
of  the  peasants  judged  their  government  by  the  actions  of  the  military  during  their 
infrequent  visits.114 

Despite  the  existence  of  at  least  some  questionable  military  activity,  the 
persistence  of  an  attitude  of  superiority,  and  the  indisputable  negative  impact  which 
these  attitudes  and  activities  had  on  the  overall  perception  of  theSaigon  government, 
the  major  problem  was  still  one  of  omission.  As  one  American  noted,  there  was  in 
Vietnam  "a  history  of  missed  opportunities  to  generate  popular  support  for  the 
government  by  failing  to  help  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  rural  population  with  whom 
the  military  was  in  constant  contacts.115  This  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  both 
officer  and  enlisted  personnel  alike  lacked  full  appreciation  for  a  sound  civic  action 
program  and  its  importance  with  respect  to  ultimate  elimination  of  the  Viet  Cong. 
While  many  senior,  high-level  commanders  recognized  the  value  of  civic  action  and 
occasionally  made  efforts  to  institute  worthwhile  programs,  lower  level  emphasis  was 
the  real  deciding  factor.  If  the  lower  level  commander  stressed  civic  action,  his  unit 
responded.  But  since  Vietnamese  Air  Force  resources  and  manpower  were  usually  in 
short  supply,  and  commanders  were  under  considerable  pressure  to  meet  operational 
requirements,  civicaction  often  had  totakesecond  pi  ace  to  combat  related  activities 
which  produced  visible  results  more  quickly.  The  indifference  at  this  level,  then,  was 
the  chief  obstacle  to  a  truly  effective  civic  action  effort.116 

I  n  order  to  make  the  most  of  those  assistance  projects  which  were  undertaken, 
however,  the  United  States,  with  the  aid  of  the  Vietnamese  government,  embarked 
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on  an  active  psychological  warfare  campaign  in  1964.117  By  this  time  many  Americans 
had  come  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  psychological  operations  were  an  integral  part 
of  civic  action  and  that  every  action,  military  or  civil,  had  a  psychological  aspect  which 
tended  either  to  encourage  or  to  di  scourage  popular  support.118  One  of  the  reasons  the 
strategic  hamlet  program  had  collapsed  was  that  the  Diem  regime  had  failed  to 
capitalize  on  the  psychological  aspects  of  the  plan.  And  si  nee  the  administration  had 
not  interpreted  the  program's  civic  activities  to  the  individual  citizen,  it  had  not  won 
his  genui  ne  cooperation  and  emotional  i  nvol  vement.  T  oo  often  the  government  had  left 
the  peasant  out  by  deciding  arbitrarily  what  projects  were  to  be  undertaken,  using 
forced  labor  to  accomplish  them,  and  then  expecting  the  peasant  to  respond  with 
gratitude  and  increased  allegiance.119  The  opposite,  in  fact,  often  happened.  As  a 
result,  it  was  a  relatively  simple  matter  for  the  Viet  Cong  to  convince  the  peasant  that 
governmental  presence  in  his  village— even  though  it  brought  with  it  various  social 
programs  and  a  higher  standard  of  living— was  little  more  than  repression  in  another 
form.120  To  prevent  continued  loss  of  support,  the  Vietnamese  government  would  have 
to  wage  war  I  ike  the  guerrilla  and  keep  the  peasant  informed  about  its  activities  and 
how  those  activities  affected  him. 

Although  aircraft  from  the  Farmgate  detachment  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  had 
delivered  written  and  audible  psychological,  material  to  the  enemy  and  the  local 
population  since  its  arrival  in  Vietnam  in  November  1961  ,  the  idea  had  caught  on 
very  slowly  among  the  Vietnamese  on  whom  the  major  responsibility  necessarily  had 
to  rest.121  BetweenJ  unel962  andj  anuary  1963,  for  example,  Vietnamese C-47  pilots 
flew  only  twenty-two  psychological  warfare  missions,  and  the  record  did  not  improve 
during  1963. 122  After  the  demise  of  the  strategic  hamlet  program,  the  Vietnamese 
continued  to  show  little  evidence  that  they  recognized  the  importance  of  such  work, 
allowing  even  the  important  Chieu  Floi  amnesty  program  to  fall  to  pieces.  On  a  trip 
to  South  Vietnam  in  the  spring  of  1964,  Carl  T.  Rowan,  United  States  Information 
Agency  director,  confirmed  these  observations,  finding  the  South  Vietnamese 
improperly  organized,  inadequately  funded,  and  ill-trained  to  operate  an  effective 
information  and  propaganda  program.  They  were  simply  too  busy  fighting  military 
battles  and  trying  to  establish  a  stable  national  government  to  devote  much  time  to 
such  an  effort.123 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  psychological  operations  work  was  also 
spl  i  ntered.  The  U  .S.  M  i  I  itary  Assi  stance  Command  for  Vi  etnam,  the  U  .S.  I  nformati on 
Service,  and  the  Agency  for  I  nternational  Development  were  each  responsible  for  one 
or  more  aspects  of  the  program,  but  these  separate  agencies  operated,  in  large 
measure,  independently  of  one  another  without  a  master  psychological  plan.  The 
United  States  also  lacked  sufficient  numbers  of  informational  experts  to  carry  out  a 
determined  campaign.  Moreover,  most  of  those  experts  were  generally  concentrated 
in  Saigon  where  there  was  little  opportunity  for  contact  with  rural  elements  of  the 
population.  Likewise,  resources  were  often  in  short  supply.  The  Military  Assistance 
Command,  for  example,  did  not  have  a  high  speed  printing  press  until  the  spring  of 
1964  when  the  Pacific  Command  provided  one.  And  few  of  the  units  involved  in 
informational  programs  had  the  linguistic  training  required  to  be  really  effective.124 

It  was  just  at  this  time,  however,  while  the  Khanh  government  was  fighting 
for  its  survival,  that  a  strong,  well -coordinated  informational  effort  was  needed  most. 
Consequently  Rowan  proposed  a  sharp  increase  in  both  personnel  and  equipment  for 
an  expanded  leaflet  and  loudspeaker  program.  President  J  ohnson  approved  the 
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proposal  on  April  28,  1964.125The  resulting  program  selected  several  different  areas 
for  concentrated  emphasis.  One  aspect  of  the  new  proposal  called  for  a  stepped-up 
effort  to  reach  the  Viet  Cong  guerrilla  who  was  caught  between  the  options  of  "win  or 
die."  Among  insurgents,  surrender  or  desertion  was  unthinkable,  no  matter  how  poor 
their  conditions,  if  they  believed  they  would  be  executed  by  their  captors  or  separated 
from  thei  r  fami  I  i  es.  The  backbone  of  effective  psych  ol  ogi  cal  operati  ons  woul  d  therefore 
have  to  be  a  revitalized  national  amnesty  program  to  offer  the  insurgent  an 
alternative.  The  new  program  for  psychological  warfare  was  also  geared  to 
communicate  with  the  peasant  in  his  hamlet  in  order  to  instill  confidence  in  the  local 
government's  ability  to  give  him  protection,  economic  betterment,  and  a  just  system 
of  administration.  But  since  neither  the  enemy  soldier  nor  the  peasant  would  be 
convinced  of  administrative  competence  and  goodwill  bywords  alone,  thethird  aspect 
of  the  political  campaign  had  to  be  motivating  the  South  Vietnamese  government  and 
military  organization  to  increase  their  civic  action  effort.  And  finally,  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  persuade  every  member  of  both  the  American  and  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  to  employ  principles  of  good  conduct  when  they  came  in  contact  with 
rural  people.  Not  all  of  these  elements  received  the  same  emphasis  nor  were  they  all 
implemented  at  onetime,  but  by  the  end  of  1965  they  had  all  received  some  attention 
and  were  beginning  to  have  a  decided  impact  on  the  war  effort.126 

The  first  action  undertaken  to  meet  the  propaganda  deficit  was  the 
establishment  of  an  interagency  psychological  operations  committee.  The  new 
committee  had  the  backing  of  President  J  ohnson  as  well  as  all  American  elements  in 
Vietnam.  Represented  on  the  committee  were  U.S.  Information  Service,  economic 
assistance,  and  embassy  officials,  as  well  as  military  personnel  from  each  branch  of 
the  armed  forces.  This  American  committee  developed  plans  and  coordinated  its 
activities  with  a  similar  Vietnamese  psychological  operations  committee.  A  joint  field 
services  committee,  directed  by  an  American  Information  Service  officer  but  staffed 
with  representatives  from  other  agencies,  was  then  organized  to  take  the  new 
campaign  into  the  countryside.  In  addition,  in  each  of  the  forty-two  provinces 
American  advisors  set  up  a  smaller-scale  committee  with  instructional  apparatus  to 
teach  the  Vi  etnamese  I  nfor  mati  on  Servi  ce  and  Vi  etnamese  mi  I  i  tary  i  nformati  on  teams 
the  techniques  of  propaganda  and  psychological  warfare.  Americans  also  gave  the 
South  Vietnamese  assistance  in  making  and  distributing  films,  leaflets,  and  posters 
and  in  other  propaganda  activities.127 

I  n  order  to  persuade  the  Vi  etnamese  to  undertake  welfare  proj  ects  to  support 
their  words  with  deeds,  American  advisors  developed  several  indoctrination  courses 
for  Vietnamese  commanders.  A  special  visit  to  Taiwan  for  high  government  officials 
and  thei  r  Ameri  can  advi  sors  was  also  arranged  to  observe  the  ci  vi c  acti  on  program  i  n 
progress  there.128  One  of  the  outgrowths  of  this  visit  was  the  establishment  of  a 
Vietnamese  political  warfare  organization  in  October  1964  which  had  primary 
responsibility  for  solving  noncombat  military  problems,  working  out  civic-military 
relationships,  conducting  civic  action,  and  inducing  the  insurgent  to  rally  to  the 
government  side.  A  specially  dispatched  Chinese  delegation  supervised  each  stage  of 
development,  and  in  May  1965  the  political  warfare  division  of  the  U.S.  military 
command  in  Vietnam  assumed  the  task  of  providing  the  U.S.  advisory  effort.129  As  a 
subdivision  of  this  general  political  warfare  system,  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  set  up 
a  political  warfare  directorate  with  headquarters  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  and  officers 
assigned  to  each  wing.  I  nitially  the  United  States  provided  the  Vietnamese  six  U-6A 
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and  four  U-17A  utility  aircraft  and  the  equipment  needed  to  modify  them  to  carry  out 
the  psychological  warfare  work.130 

By  1965  the  intensified  psychological  operations  campaign  had  started  to  bear 
fruit.  At  the  end  of  August  1964,  for  example,  Tan  Ba,  a  village  with  a  population  of 
2,000  located  twenty  miles  north  of  Saigon,  was  one  of  seventeen  villages  (out  of  a 
total  of  twenty-one)  in  Phoc  Thanh  Province  which  had  fallen  under  complete  Viet 
Cong  domination.  The  communists  maintained  control  through  a  combination  of  both 
persuasion  and  terror.  After  the  Saigon  government  had  set  a  goal  of  realigning  itself 
with  Tan  Ba  inhabitants,  South  Vietnamese  Army  troops  cleared  the  village  and 
surrounding  farm  land  of  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  and  stationed  a  security  force  in  each 
of  the  several  hamlets  comprising  the  village.  Following  the  distribution  of  leaflets 
expl  ai  ni  ng  governmental  obj ecti  ves,  a  sped al  I y  trai  ned  South  Vi etnamese pol  i ti cal  and 
social  action  cadre  moved  into  the  village.  They  handed  out  simple  gifts  like  soap, 
needles,  candy,  and  notebooks,  and  then  interviewed  the  peasants  to  find  out  what 
was  needed  and  wanted. 

Over  the  next  few  months,  a  new  school  was  built  and  a  teacher  obtained.  A 
clinic  was  started.  Several  wells  were  dug,  bridges  and  homes  were  repaired,  and 
immediate  assistance  was  given  to  the  needy.  The  Vi  etnamese  teams  encouraged  Tan 
Ba  villagers  to  share  in  the  work  on  each  of  the  improvement  projects  undertaken, 
and  after  each  was  completed,  a  sign  in  Vietnamese  was  posted  which  read:  "Another 
self  help  project  with  the  help  of  your  local  government."  Probably  knowing  that 
destroying  the  work  which  had  been  shared  in  by  the  villagers  would  create  hard 
feelings  against  them,  the  Viet  Cong  did  not  interfere. 

Then  through  a  variety  of  more  obvious  psychological  techniques,  the  political 
and  civic  action  cadres  propagandized  the  benefits  of  governmental  rule.  A  traveling 
drama  team  visited  the  village,  but  instead  of  using  the  previously  ineffective  name¬ 
calling  Technique  to  criticize  the  Viet  Cong,  the  minstrels  extolled  the  achievements 
and  good  intentions  of  the  local  government.  There  were  also  the  usual  wall  posters 
and  political  buttons  designed  to  reinforce  positive  civic  action  forces  even  provided 
free  wrapping  paper,  printed  with  pro-government  advertisements,  for  goods  sold  at 
the  local  market  place  and  medicines  obtained  at  the  clinic.  Through  a  combination 
of  these  tactics,  the  political  teams  and  the  local  government  gradually  won  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  Tan  Ba  inhabitants.  By  the  spring  of  1965  the  fear  of  Viet 
Cong  retaliation  had  eased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  peasants  had  begun  providing 
names  of  Viet  Cong  sympathizers  and  volunteering  other  information  on  communist 
activities.  Some  of  the  farmers  who  had  defected  voluntarily  to  the  Viet  Cong  si  deal  so 
returned  when  they  heard  about  the  progress  being  made  in  their  village.131 

A  change  in  attitude  similar  to  that  experienced  in  Tan  Ba  occurred  in  several 
other  villages  during  this  same  time  period.  These  successes  were  made  possible 
through  a  variety  of  psychological  operations  and  new  communicative  techniques 
developed  and  provided  by  the  United  States.  Americans  continued  to  build  up  South 
Vietnamese  radio  capabilities,  for  example,  allowing  the  government  to  reach  more 
and  more  areas  with  protective  and  informative  advice  and  entertainment.  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  to  North  Vietnam  were  increased.  Americans  provided  the 
inspiration  behind  a  monthly  farm  magazine,  Rural  Spirit,  which  reached  a  circulation 
of  250,000  with  informative  tips  for  the  peasant  on  how  to  improve  his  crop  yields. 
And  they  also  oversaw  the  production  of  numerous  newsreels,  documentaries,  and 
movies,  all  conveying  a  distinctly  pro-government  message.132 
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Nonetheless,  radios,  magazines,  and  civic  cadres  could  not  reach  all  areas  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  for  this  reason  the  government  had  to  rely  upon  air  power  as  the 
only  rapid  means  of  communication  with  much  of  the  rural  population.  Within  the 
Second  Air  Division,  most  of  the  responsibility  for  carrying  the  administration's 
warnings  and  promises  rested  with  the  four  U-10  Helio  Super  Courier  aircraft  of  the 
1st  Air  Commando  Squadron.  Three  of  these  planes  were  equipped  with  speakers  and 
were  authori zed  to  begi  n  I  oudspeaker  broadcasts  to  suppl  ement  Vi  etnamese  operati  ons 
in  May  1963.  By  the  end  of  the  year  805  psychological  warfare  missions  had  been 
flown.133  Use  of  the  planes  increased  in  1964  as  more  and  more  territory  slipped  front 
government  control  and  as  the  United  States  saw  a  greater  need  to  enhance  President 
Khanh's  image  throughout  the  country. 

The  I  eafl  ets  and  broadcasts  carr  i  ed  a  var  i  ety  of  messages.  Some  of  them  served 
a  civil  function.  They  capitated  civilians  to  stay  clear  of  military  installations  during 
the  night  curfew.  And  they  alerted  peasants  of  impending  air  and  ground  operations, 
directing  them  to  prepared  collection  points.  Other  messages  were  designed  more 
specifically  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  central  government.  These  related  Viet 
Cong  atrocities  and  government  victories  and  told  of  the  statement  that  could  be 
expected  from  the  government,  the  dangers  of  rendering  aid  to  insurgents,  and  the 
reasons  for  the  presence  of  U.S.  troops  and  planes.  Experience  proved  that  voice 
broadcasts  were  generally  more  effective  than  leaflets  in  delivering  these  messages, 
though  broadcasts  from,  aircraft  were  sometimes  inaudible.  Voicetransmission  worked 
particularly  well  when  the  targets  were  specific  individuals  or  groups.  The  illiteracy 
rate  was  also  as  high  as  eighty-five  percent  in  some  areas,  and  leaflets  consequently 
would  not  reach  as  many  people.134 

A  well -publicized  exampleof  the  value  of  taped  broadcasts  in  supporting  civic 
action  was  a  special  U-10  mission  flown  in  support  of  Father  Hoa,  thefamed  Chinese 
priest  who  maintained  a  government  community  in  Bac  Lieu  Province,  although 
surrounded  by  Viet  Cong.  Father  Floa  had  opened  a  new  hospital  and  wanted  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  areas  to  know  about  it.  A  taped  message  by  the  priest  was 
obtained  and  broadcast  by  a  U-10  over  the  area.  The  foil  owing  day  1500  people  from 
Viet  Cong-held  areas  showed  up  at  the  hospital  for  treatment.  During  the  second  day 
another  1,000  appeared.  The  U-lOs  were  also  used  during  the  disastrous  floods  of 
central  Vietnam  in  late  1964  to  relay  messages  to  the  victims.  And  in  conjunction  with 
defoliation  missions,  U.S.  crews  transmitted  warnings  to  civilians  to  stay  away  from 
treated  crops  and  to  avoid  eating  anything  which  could  have  been  contaminated.135 

Many  aerial  missions  were  also  flown  over  Viet  Cong  troop  concentrations  and 
over  North  Vietnam.  In  the  case  of  out-of-country  leaflet  drops,  the  U-lOs  were 
sometimes  joined  in  the  work  by  C-130s,  F-105s,  and  F-4s.136  When  Viet  Cong  were 
the  targeted  audience,  the  objective  of  the  psychological  operations  was  to  encourage 
defections.  In  1963,  President  Diem  had  said  that  "every  ti  me  we  ki  1 1  a  Viet  Cong,  a 
Vi  etnamese  dies."137  If  the  enemy  could  be  encouraged  to  throw  down  his  weapons  and 
surrender,  a  life  could  be  spared.  In  addition,  it  was  much  cheaper  to  change  the 
attitudes  of  a  communist  than  it  was  to  kill  him.  It  was  estimated  that  it  cost  the 
United  States  $127  to  convert  a  communist,  whereas  it  took  almost  $300,000  to  kill 
one.138 

I  ni  ti  al  ly,  Vi  et  Cong  who  wanted  to  defect  had  no  assurance  that  they  woul  d  not 
be  shot  if  they  did  so,  as  communist  propaganda  claimed.139  Consequently,  it  required 
considerable  time  and  effort  to  build  up  credibility  for  such  a  program.  And  messages 
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delivered  over  loudspeakers  or  in  printed  form  had  to  be  very  carefully  prepared  with 
an  in-depth  knowledge  of  Vietnamese  psychology.  After  considerable  experimentation 
it  was  found  that  leaflets  tended  to  be  more  successful  in  reaching  the  Viet  Cong 
insurgents  than  the  population  in  general.  One  early  survey  showed  that  as  many  as 
ninety  percent  of  the  Viet  Cong  who  defected  had  learned  of  theChieu  Hoi  program 
through  psychological  warfare  leaflets.  Half  of  those  surveyed  mentioned  leaflets  as 
the  most  effective  weapon  in  causing  them  and  their  cohorts  to  lose  faith  in  the 
communist  cause.  However,  they  also  listed  thell.S.  alliance  with  South  Vietnam  and 
poor  I  i  vi  ng  condi  ti  ons  as  contri  buti  ng  to  thei  r  deci  si  on  to  defect. 140  P  i  cki  ng  up  on  these 
points  of  vulnerability,  the  United  States  made  the  futility  of  the  Viet  Cong  effort  and 
U.S.  determination  to  stay  in  Vietnam  the  major  themes  in  its  psychological 
campaign.  In  addition,  leaflets  and  broadcasts  carried  instructions  on  how  to  return 
to  the  government  side.141  U-lOs  were  then  sent  out  on  missions  over  major 
infiltration  routes.  According  to  various  reports  issued  by  the  National  I  nterrogation 
Center,  most  trails  were  literally  covered  with  leaflets.142 

Thousands  of  Viet  Cong  responded  to  these  appeals.  A  single  psychological 
warfare  mi  ssi  on  usi  ng  U  -10  ai  rcraft  at  ti  mes  resulted  i  n  over  a  hundred  enemy  troops 
or  supporters  returning  to  governmental  control.  After  they  had  been  rehabilitated, 
those  who  rallied  were  in  turn  employed  very  effectively  in  various  psychological 
capacities,  with  somejoining  armed  propaganda  teams  and  civil  development  cadres. 
A  few  served  as  "Kit  Carson  Scouts."  These  specially  selected  and  trained  ralliers 
guided  American  and  South  Vietnamese  forces  on  missions  into  Viet  Cong  territory.143 
The  intelligence  provided  by  returnees  was  also  used  in  many  instances  to  discover 
arms  caches,  to  locate  guerrilla  forces,  and  to  identify  leadership  elements  within  Viet 
Cong  ranks. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  WARFARE-LEAFLETS  FOR  AIR  DROP  OVER 


NORTH  VIETNAM 

Leaflet  1:  Compatriots  of  North  Viet  Nam,  recently  the  Armed  Forces  of  RVN  bombed 
the  main  roads  and  bridges  of  North  Viet  Nam.  This  is  self-defense  action  to  stop  the 
aggression  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  clique,  lackeys  of  the  Red  Chinese.  The  Government 
and  Armed  Forces  of  the  RVN  only  destroy  the  military  bases  and  road  network  of  the 
Communists  in  North  Viet  Nam.  We  avoid  doing  harm  to  your  compatriots'  lives  and 
properties.  To  protect  yourselves,  please  keep  away  from  the  Communists'  military 
installations  and  oppose  the  Communists'  plot  to  send  your  sons  and  husbands  to  die 
in  South  Viet  Nam. 

Leaflet  2:  In  order  to  stop  the  cruel.  Communists  from  killing  our  innocent 
compatriots  in  SVN.  The  Government  and  Armed  Forces  of  the  RVN  have  destroyed 
the  mi  I  i  tary  i  nstal  I  ati  ons  and  road  network  of  N  orth  Vi  etnamese.  The  ai  r  stri  kes  were 
aimed  at  the  Communist  military  installations  but  not  at  the  compatriots  of  North 
Vietnam,  We  love  peace  but  if  the  Communist  of  NVN  persist  in  their  aggression,  the 
air  strikes  will  be  continued  on  a  wider  scale  until  the  Communists  stop  the  killings 
in  SVN.  To  protect  yourselves,  please  keep,  away  from  the  Communist  military 
installations,  office,  industrial  plants  and  important  communications  axes.  The  air 
strikes  are  aimed  at  stopping  aggression  of  Red  China. 

Leaflet  3:  Who  betray  the  people? 

The  Communists  signed  the  Fountainbleau  agreement  in  1946  with  the  French 
all  owing  the  French  to  I  and  troops  in  VN.  The  Communists  signed  the  Geneva  Accords 
with  the  French,  dividing  the  country  and  giving  half  of  VN  to  the  colonialists.  In 
1956  the  Communists  started  the  aggression  war  against  South  VN,  on  orders  of  the 
Red  Chinese. 

In  the  past  10  years  the  Communists  invited  the  Red  Chinese  into  North  Viet 
Nam  and  applied  a  cruel  dictatorial  rule  over  the  people  of  North  Viet  Nam. 
In  the  past  10  years  the  Communists  were  hired  by  the  Red  Chinese  to  wage 
a  war  of  aggression  against  the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam. 

Who  commit  all  the  crimes?— The  Viet  Cong. 

Who  plunge  the  people  into  war  and  destruction?— The  Viet  Cong. 

Who  act  as  lackeys  of  the  Red  Chinese  to  enslave  the  people?— The  Viet  Cong. 

*Source:  Hist,  2d  AD,  J  an-J  un  65,  Vol  II,  Support  Document  62. 
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The  testimonies  of  Viet  Cong  defectors  proved  invaluable  in  reaching  other 
insurgents.  One  former  Viet  Cong  sergeant  taped  a  message  unveiling  communist 
falsehoods.  He  prod  aimed  that  conditions  were  better  in  the  South  than  in  the  North 
and  that  the  Viet  Cong  were  actually  fighting  other  Vietnamese— not  just  Americans 
as  communist  propaganda  claimed.  When  the  message  was  played  over  an  area  in  the 
northern  part  of  South  Vietnam,  sixty-eight  Viet  Cong  rallied  to  the  government.  In 
another  case,  the  personal  appeal  of  a  communist  defector  just  six  hours  after  he 
arrived  in  a  government  camp  was  printed  in  leaflet  form  and  dropped  over  his  former 
Viet  Cong  unit.  The  leaflets  pi  us  a  taped  testimonial  encouraged  many  of  his  comrades 
to  join  him.144 

The  U-10  usually  performed  its  mission  by  flying  in  circles  over  groups  of 
houses  or  along  canals  and  roadways.  The  crew  would  broadcast  a  message  on  the 
first  orbit  and  repeat  the  initial  message  on  subsequent  orbits.  A  typical  mission 
lasted  about  four  hours.  Each  plane  equipped  for  voice  deliveries  carried  two  125-watt 
speakers  that  were  effective  only  at  very  low  altitudes  of  from  500  to  1,000  feet.  As 
with  transport  aircraft,  the  U-10  was  thus  extremely  vulnerableto  ground  fire.  This 
I  i  mi  ted  the  pi  ane  to  rel  ati  vel  y  safe  areas,  decreasi  ng  i  ts  tacti  cal  val  ue  to  some  extent, 
The  aircraft's  short  takeoff  and  landing  characteristics,  however,  allowed  it  to  be 
operated  out  of  the  many  smal  I  ai  rstri  ps  throughout  South  Vi  etnam.  1 1  coul  d  al  so  I  and 
on  roads  and  open  fields  when  necessary.  This  was  especially  helpful  on  the 
battlefield.  Many  times  a  U-10  would  land  at  the  scene  of  a  battle  and  those  aboard 
would  tape  the  comments  of  a  prisoner  or  defector.  The  tape  would  then  be 
immediately  broadcast  to  the  retreating  survivors  of  that  man's  unit.  The  results  were 
usually  excellent.  By  the  end  of  1965  broadcasts  and  leaflet  drops  had  been  made 
throughout  thefour  corps  zones  of  South  Vietnam  and  from  Quang  T ri  Provi  nee  i n  the 
north  to  the  tip  of  theCa  Mau  Peninsula  in  the  South.145 

The  psychological  warfare  work  was  not  without  a  number  of  significant 
problems,  however.  The  lack  of  recognition  among  the  Vietnamese  of  its  importance 
continued  to  hamper  the  effort  through  1965.  Of  the  ten  single-engine  aircraft  which 
had  been  assigned  totheVietnameseAir  Force  for  conversion  to  psychological  warfare 
duty,  only  five  (four  U-17s  and  one  U-6)  had  been  modified  for  speaker  operations  by 
1966.  The  Vietnamese  experienced  many  complications  when  trying  to  install  the 
speakers  which  were  issued  to  them  with  the  planes.  They  also  seemed  more 
concerned  about  converting  aircraft  to  fighter  status.  In  addition,  Vietnamese  Air 
Force  personnel  used  the  aircraft  which  they  did  modify  only  for  missions  in  and 
around  Saigon.  Consequently,  most  broadcasts  had  to  be  performed  by  the  three 
American  U-lOs  which  were  equipped  with  operational  speakers.146 

The  South  Vietnamese  were  also  negligent  in  giving  support  totheChieu  Hoi 
program.  During  the  last  year  of  the  Diem  administration  the  United  States  had 
exerted  enough  pressure  to  get  the  program  accepted  by  the  majority  of  government 
officials.147  But  after  Diem's  assassination,  execution  of  the  program  steadily 
deteriorated  until  it  reached  an  all -time  low  at  the  end  of  1964.148  Many  times,  leaflets 
and  broadcasts  induced  the  Viet  Cong  to  join  the  legitimate  government  only  to  find 
the  South  Vietnamese  not  prepared  to  welcome  them  with  the  "open  arms"  they  had 
promised.  This  occurred  in  many  areas  where  rehabilitation  centers  were  either 
nonexistent  or  so  poorly  manned  they  could  not  accommodate  more  than  a  few 
defectors  at  once.  At  one  point  in  1964  four  thousand  would-be  ralliers  defected  en 
masse  in  the  delta  region,  but  because  officials  in  the  area  did  not  understand  the 
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program  and  were  not  prepared  to  handle  large  numbers  of  defectors,  all  of  them 
eventually  rejoined  the  communists.149 

Several  shortcomings  in  the  way  the  United  States  practiced  psychological 
warfare  also  had  their  impact  on  the  overall  progress  of  the  effort.  As  originally 
envisioned  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  would  carry  out  the  greater  part  of  the  program 
with  Americans  acting  only  as  advisors.  For  this  reason  theUnited  States  designated 
ten  aircraft  for  use  by  the  South  Vietnamese  while  reserving  only  four  U-lOs  for 
American  use.  When  the  Vietnamese  failed  to  respond  as  the  United  States  had 
hoped,  however,  and  as  the  requirements  for  airborne  psychological  operations 
increased,  it  become  clear  that  more  American-controlled  aircraft  were  needed. 
Moreover,  in  September  1964  one  U-10  was  lost  in  an  accident  and  the  original  six 
pilots  slots  were  not  filled  when  they  became  vacant.  By  November  only  two 
Vietnamese  Air  Force  U-10  pilots  remained  on  duty  to  handlethe  increasingly  heavy 
workload.150  U.S.  Air  Force  effectiveness  was  further  degraded  by  poor  area  and 
language  orientation  for  aircrews.  In  the  early  years  of  U.S.  Air  Force  presence  in 
Vietnam,  before  the  buildup  of  psychological  warfare  forces,  Americans  were  in  daily 
contact  with  their  Vietnamese  counterparts.  Many  American  pilots,  however, 
understood  neither  the  language  nor  the  cultural  mores  of  the  Vietnamese.  As  a  result 
some  crews  were  counterproductive  and  others  never  developed  an  effective  working 
rel  ati  onshi  p  with  thei  r  counterparts.151  M  oreover,  because  most  U  .S.  ai  rcrews  were  not 
fluent  in  the  language,  not  only  could  they  not  make  their  own  tapes  to  respond  to  an 
immediate  need,  but  they  often  did  not  know  the  content  of  the  messages  delivered. 
The  consequences  of  this  condition  were  further  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Second  Air  Division  was  not  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  any  psychological 
warfare  material  nor  did  it  have  a  printing  capability.  Generally  it  had  to  depend  on 
the  U.S.  Army,  Vi  etnamese  mi  I  itary  forces,  the  M  i  I  i  tary  Assi  stance  Command,  and  the 
U.S.  Central  I ntelligence  Agency  for  material  and  targets.  Tapes  and  leaflets  were 
sometimes  prepared  at  the  provincial  level  by  provincial  officials  and  were  broadcast 
or  dispersed  to  one  or  more  specific  communities  as  the  province  chiefs  directed.  At 
ti  mes  Amer i  can  pi  I  ots  found  themsel  ves  empl  oyed  di  recti  y  by  the  provi  nee  chi  efs,  wi  th 
little  authority  or  ability  to  help  choose  times,  targets,  mediums,  or  messages  in 
preparation  for  psychological  missions.  This  led  to  considerable  confusion  and 
duplication  of  effort.152  The  blame  for  these  conditions,  however,  rested  as  much  on 
poor  coordination  and  control  as  on  inadequate  cultural  orientation.  Despite  the 
earlier  attempt  to  consolidate  the  program  by  coordinating  activities  undertaken  by 
the  various  American  services  and  agencies  with  those  carried  out  by  the  South 
Vietnamese,  performance  continued  to  fall  short  of  expectations. 

Throughout  1965  the  United  States  took  steps  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
problems  which  continued  to  pi  ague  the  program.  Unified  direction  for  psychological 
actions  was  finally  achieved  in  April.  At  that  time  the  National  Security  Council 
authorized  establishment  of  a  new  U.S.  Mission  organization,  thej  oint  U.S.  Public 
Affairs  Office,  bringing  together  Defense,  U.S.  Information  Service,  Agency  for 
International  Development,  and  other  American  personnel  connected  with 
psychological  warfare,  civic  action,  and  the  amnesty  program.153  Barry  Zorthian,  an 
expert  in  the  informational  field  and  the  Counselor  of  Public  Affairs  at  the  American 
E  mbassy  i  n  Sai  gon,  became  its  fi  rst  di  rector  with  responsi  bi  I  ity  for  formul  ati  ng  pol  i  cy, 
coordinating  all  U.S.  psychological  operations  in  Vietnam,  and  maintaining  close 
liaison  with  elements  of  the  Vietnamese  government  engaged  in  the  same  effort.154 
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The  new  office  handled  all  administrative  concerns,  such  as  budgeting,  personnel, 
supplies,  and  housing.  A  planning  and  research  division  evaluated  theU.S.  program 
through  attitude  surveys  and  opinion  sampling.  It  also  analyzed  Viet  Cong 
propaganda  and  studied  the  psychological  vulnerabilities  of  the  enemy.  A  field 
development  division  aided  the  Vietnamese  with  planning  and  development  of 
psychological  programs  for  the  provinces  and  with  advice  and  assistance  on  the 
amnesty  program.  And  a  technical  service  division  produced  such  materials  as  leaflets, 
posters  newspapers,  songs,  skits,  and  tape-recorded  loudspeaker  messages  and 
maintained  engineering  and  technical  facilities  for  other  forms  of  audio-visual 
communications.155 

This  centralization  of  U.S.  policy-formulation,  administration,  research,  and 
technical  expertise  for  an  integrated  psychological  warfare  program  was  a  milestone. 
Although  some  problems  and  anomalies  later  developed  within  the  new  organization 
requiring  further  modifications,  its  erection  in  the  spring  of  1965  gave  a  tremendous 
boost  to  mi  I  itary  psych  ol  ogi  cal  operati  ons.  With  the  establ  i  shment  of  the  Publ  i  c  Affai  rs 
Office,  Gen.  Westmoreland  at  Military  Assistance  Command  headquarters  reorganized 
his  civic  action  and  psychological  warfare  staff  into  a  Political  Warfare  Advisory 
Directorate.  The  Air  Force  secured  increased  representation  in  the  new  organization, 
reflecting  a  growing  appreciation  for  the  significant  psychological  impact  of  air 
operations  in  Vietnam.156  Authorization  was  also  procured  for  the  deployment  of  a 
psychological  operations  battalion  and  an  air  commando  squadron  to  Vietnam  to 
support  United  States  and  Vietnamese  combat  operations.  The  5th  Air  Commando 
Squadron  arrived  in  J  uly  1965.  The  twelve  C-47  and  sixteen  U-10  aircraft  assigned 
to  the  squadron  were  equipped  with  loudspeaker,  leaflet  dispensers,  and  other 
equipment  needed  to  carry  out  the  expanded  psychological  operations  program.157  The 
next  month  the  Special  Air  Warfare  Center  completed  two  additional  military  civic 
action  motion  pictures.  One  of  them  was  designed  to  acquaint  Air  Force  and  other 
governmental  personnel  with  the  unique  capabilities  of  air  power  in  psychological 
warfare.158 

Military  psychological  operations,  however,  were  not  limited  to  those  carried 
out  by  specialized  military  units.  As  with  other  nation-building  programs,  each 
individual  soldier,  sailor,  marine,  and  airman  played  a  part  as  well.  American 
servicemen  were  in  almost  constant  contact  with  their  Vietnamese  counterparts  and 
with  villagers  in  one  capacity  or  another.  Their  attitude  and  actions,  like  those  of 
Vietnamese  military  personnel,  generated  either  positive  or  negative  reactions  in  the 
people,  and  therefore  to  the  central  government  they  were  supposed  to  be  aiding.159 
A  recklessly  driven  military  vehicle,  haughtiness,  or  outright  hostility,  for  example, 
would  only  drive  civilians  over  to  the  other  side.  The  Viet  Cong,  moreover,  were 
always  quick  to  turn  such  bad  behavior  to  their  own  advantage.  Realizing,  then,  that 
each  U.S.  serviceman  was  a  powerful  propagandist,  American  military  commanders 
issued  each  U.S.  military  man  a  pocket-size  card  listing  "nine  rules  of  conduct." 
Emphasis  was  placed  on  becoming  personal  friends  to  Vietnamese  military  personnel 
and  civilians  and  helping  them  individually,  using  phrases  from  their  language, 
honoring  their  customs  and  laws,  making  no  special  demands,  and  treating  women 
with  politeness  and  respect.  Loud,  rude,  or  unusual  behavior  as  well  as  an  open 
display  of  wealth  were  discouraged  because  they  alienated  the  military  from  the 
people.160  It  was  hoped  that  if  the  men  applied  the  basic  common  courtesies  on  the 
card,  they  woul  d  hel  p  to  evoke  positi  ve  support  for  the  South  Vi  etnamese  war  effort.161 
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Nine  Rules  For  Personnel  ofU.S.  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam: 
The  Vietnamese  have  paid  a  heavy  price  in  suffering  for  men  are 
in  Vietnam  now  because  their  government  has  asked  us  to  help 
its  soldiers  and  people  in  winning  their  struggle.  The  Viet  Cong 
will  attempt  to  turn  the  Vietnamese  people  against  you.  You  can 
defeat  them  at  every  turn  by  the  strength,  understanding,  and 
generosity  you  display  with  the  people  Here  are  nine  simple 
rules: 

1.  Remember  we  are  guests  here:  We  make  no  demands 
and  seek  no  special  treatment. 

2. J  oin  with  the  people!  Understand  their  life,  use  phrases 
from  their  language,  and  honor  their  customs  and  laws. 

3.  Treat  women  with  politeness  and  respect. 

4.  Make  personal  friends  among  the  soldiers  and  common 
people 

5.  Always  give  the  Vietnamese  the  right  of  way. 

6.  Be  alert  to  security  and  ready  to  react  with  your 
military  skill. 

7.  Don't  attract  attention  by  loud,  rude  or  unusual 
behavior. 

8.  Avoid  separating  yourself  from  the  people  by  a  display 
of  wealth  or  privilege. 

9.  Above  all  else,  you  are  members  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Forces  on  a  difficult  mission,  responsible  for  all  your 
official  and  personal  actions.  Reflect  honor  upon  yourself 
and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Source  Adm.  U.  S.  G.  Sharp  USN,  and  Gen.  W.  C.  Westmoreland,  USA,  Report 
on  the  War  in  Vidcnam  (As  of  30  J  unel968)  (Washington,  1969),  p  250. 


Proof  of  increased  U.S.  understanding  of  Vietnamese  psychology  showed  up 
with  several  new  innovations  introduced  into  the  practice  of  psychological  operations 
and  civic  actions.  In  operations  conducted  over  communist  strongholds  or  insurgent 
camps,  U -10s  or  C-47s  would  broadcast  Buddhist  funeral  music  for  prolonged  periods. 
On  occasion  the  music  would  be  interrupted  by  weeping  voices.  I  n  one  broadcast,  for 
example,  a  Vietnamese  voice  pleaded  with  survivors  of  an  aerial  attack: 

Oh  my  children!  Oh  my  wife!  My  dear  children!  Here  I  am;  I  comeback 
to  you.  But  I  am  dead!  What  a  pity!  I  have  come  back  to  you  to  let  you 
know  that  I  am  Dead!  I  have  died  needlessly.  But  it  was  too  late  when 
I  finally  realized  that  I  was  wrong  to  have  joined  the  Viet  Cong. 


Friends,  you  are  still  alive.  You  still  have  a  chance.  You  still  have  a 
chance  to  see  your  loved  ones,  Rally  now!  Do  not  hesitate  any  longer! 
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You  still  have  time  to  rally.  Rally  now  to  save  yourselves,  my  friends, 
If  you  do  not,  you  will  not  be  able  to  escape  from  death,  You  will  be 
killed  as  I  was:  Rally  now!  Rally!  Rally  immediately  before  it  is  too 
late!162 


These  broadcasts  were  often  used  in  combination  with  psychological  warfare 
leaflets  printed  on  Vietnamese  funeral  notice  paper  rather  than  on  normal  American 
paper.163  At  other  times  psychological  warfare  planes  were  used  simply  to  harass  the 
enemy  continuously  day  and  night  by  broadcasting  loud  noises  or  dropping  an 
occasional  explosivein  areas  where  Viet  Cong  were  trying  to  sleep.164  Such  broadcasts 
proved  very  effective.  Interviews  with  communist  defectors  revealed  that  indefinite 
separation  from  home  and  family;  weariness  caused  by  disruption  of  camps  and 
interruption  of  rest,  cooking,  and  food  supply;  and  fear  of  American  artillery  and 
bombs  seriously  undermined  cadre  morale  and  combat  effectiveness.  And  when  these 
factors  were  combined  with  an  attractive  and  well -publicized  amnesty  program,  they 
became  impelling  reasons  to  desert  or  to  repatriate  to  the  legal  government.165  For 
example,  a  captured  North  Vietnamese  main  force  soldier  said:  "After  each  [air]  attack 
I  felt  so  disgusted  and  fed  up  that  I  just  wanted  to  leave  at  the  first  opportunity."166 

American  pilots  also  learned  to  use  chemical  sprays  to  good  psychological 
advantage.  Although  only  a  few  had  actually  seen  the  effects  of  spraying,  by  the  end 
of  1965  most  Viet  Cong  had  heard  of  such  operations  either  from  communist 
propaganda  or  from  popular  rumors.  In  general  they  were  convinced  that  the  spray 
was  extremely  toxic  and  that  it  caused  many  deaths.  Ironically  many  believed  their 
own  propaganda  that  the  South  Vietnamese  were  actually  engaged  in  chemical 
warfare  and  that  the  spray  was  a  poisonous  gas.  I  nterviews  with  Viet  Cong  prisoners 
of  war  and  defectors  indicate  that  their  units  often  avoided  crossing  defoliated  areas 
and  flatly  refused  to  camp  in  them.  Several  reported  that  they  had  been  issued  a 
"medication"  which,  when  applied  to  their  faces,  safeguarded  against  the  effects  of  the 
spray.  Some  units  went  hungry  as  a  result  of  the  spraying.  Many  food-growing  cadres 
often  abandoned  fields  that  had  been  sprayed  and  moved  to  another  area  to  clear  and 
plant  new  ones.  Thus,  crop  spraying  seriously  aggravated  theal  ready  difficult  problem 
the  Viet  Cong  had  of  providing  adequate  food  and  forced  them  to  increase  their 
demands  on  the  population.  It  also  caused  them  to  devote  more  manpower  to  food 
production  and  transportation.  Likewise,  jungle  defoliation  made  military  operations 
more  difficult  since  the  Viet  Cong,  according  to  one  interviewee,  "lost  many  places 
where  their  troops  could  hide,"  and  caused  them  to  spend  moretimein  evasive  action. 
Another  respondent  reported  that  spraying  along  canals  prevented  his  unit  from 
attacking  passing  naval  sampans  of  the  South  Vietnamese  government.167  One 
guerrilla  platoon  leader  captured  in  1965  summarized  the  feeling  of  many  of  his 
comrades  when  he  said: 

As  I  see  it,  everything  will  probably  be  over  in  the  course  of  this  year 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  government  will  win  this  war,  because  I 
have  noticed  that  the  majority  of  people  have  begun  to  side  with  the 
government  and  you  know  that  the  outcome  of  this  war  depends  more 
on  the  population  than  on  arms.  Another  no  less  important  factor  is 
that  man  can't  eat  dirt  and  be  on  the  move  indefinitely.168 
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These  many  actions  undertaken  to  help  convince  the  Vietnamese  villager  and 
Viet  Cong  insurgent  that  support  for  the  Saigon  government  would  be  to  their 
advantage,  began  to  show  positive  results  during  the  last  half  of  1965.  I  n  J  une,  1965 
alone,  some  6,000  Viet  Cong  and  their  supporters  returned  to  government  control, 
with  the  aerial  broadcasts  and  with  aerial  drops  of  printed  matter  playing  a  major 
part.169  And  in  arguing  for  the  success  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  program,  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  claimed  in  May  1965  that  some  20,000  Viet  Cong  had 
defected  since  the  program's  inception  in  1963. 170  The  best  Indication  of  the 
effectiveness  of  such  activities,  however,  was  the  Viet  Cong's  determination  to  destroy 
the  pi  anes  engaged  i  n  such  work.  The  hazards  of  psychol  ogi  cal  warfare  duty  i  ncr eased 
proportionately  with  its  success.  Then  unable  to  fire  at  the  planes,  the  Viet  Cong,  in 
at  least  one  instance,  tried  to  drown  out  the  sounds  of  the  loudspeaker  by  banging 
pots  and  pans  together.171  The  standing  order  among  the  insurgents  against  possession 
of  leaflets  also  attested  to  Viet  Cong  fears  of  their  effectiveness.  One  enemy  document 
captured  in  1965  recommended  "trials"  for  civilians  who  listened  to  loudspeaker 
broadcasts  or  picked  up  leaflets.172  In  some  areas  Viet  Cong  propagandists  even 
fabricated  a  myth  about  poisoned  leaflets.173 

In  their  civic  undertakings  Americans  also  learned  through  numerous  bad 
experiences  that  understanding  Vietnamese  psychology  paid  off.  One  of  the  major 
difficulties  Americans  encountered  with  assistance  projects  was  one  which  hampered 
them  in  other  areas  as  well:  their  inability  to  understand  and  communicate 
adequately  with  the  very  people  they  were  trying  to  help.  When,  for  example,  special 
forces  personnel  built  pigsties  for  one  Montagnard  community,  they  went  unused 
because  the  Americans  had  not  put  forth  enough  time  and  effort  to  determine  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  people.  The  villagers  had  no  reason  to  use  the  pens  since,  as 
onetribesman  remarked,  thepigs  "had  always  run  around  loose."  In  another  instance, 
Vietnamese  peasants  fed  expensive  imported  wheat  to  their  livestock  because  it  was 
not  one  of  the  items  in  their  normal  diet,  and  Montagnard  villagers  used  tin  sheeting 
for  everything  but  its  intended  use  because  "You  can't  make  babies  under  tin  roofs." 
Similarly  medical  treatments  sometimes  violated  cultural  taboos.  And  although 
advanced  i  rr i  gati  on  pumps  and  wi  ndmi  1 1  s  al  I  owed  V i  etnamese  peasants  to  grow  thei  r 
crops  with  minimum  effort,  simple  foot-powered  pumps  would  not  have  caused  the 
serious  unemployment  problems  which  resulted  when  the  others  were  installed.174 1  n 
at  least  one  case  commercial  fertilizer  supplied  under  the  agricultural  aid  program 
caused  villagers  to  side  with  the  Viet  Cong.  The  farmers  had  not  received  adequate 
instructions  on  its  use  and  literally  destroyed  their  plants  by  applying  the  entire 
year's  supply  on  a  single  crop.175  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  not  hard  for 
otherwise  loyal  South  Vietnamese  villagers  to  believe  Viet  Cong  propaganda  that 
American  planes  air-dropped  poisoned  candy  to  the  children  or  that  herbicides  were 
meant  to  destroy  their  crops.176  And  almost  inevitably  when  trust  between  the  two 
cultures  broke  down  in  one  area,  the  villagers  became  more  susceptible  to  Viet  Cong 
propaganda  in  others  as  well. 

However,  American  advisors  eventually  began  receiving  more  linguistic  and 
cultural  training.  When  this  occurred  and  as  the  communication  links  between  the 
government  and  the  people  became  better  established,  many  of  these  problems 
disappeared.]  ust  a  little  language  study  enabled  Americans  to  better  understand  the 
cultural  environment  in  which  they  had  to  work.  They  also  learned  something  about 
the  Vi  etnamese  people  and  their  values  through  close  association  with  their  language 
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instructors.  In  addition,  Vietnamese  pilots  were  required  to  learn  English  in 
conjunction  with  their  flight  training,  and  this,  too,  eased  tension  to  a  I arge extent  and 
provided  insights  into  the  American  way  of  life.177 

Gradual  I  y,  then,  though  joi  nt  trai  ni  ng  programs  and  through  the  many  I  essons 
learned  when  the  communication  process  brokedown  completely,  both  Americans  and 
Vietnamese  were  able  to  lengthen  their  strides  in  building  up  the  South  Vietnamese 
government.  Real  progress  in  thebattlefor  Vietnameseloyalties,  however,  would  have 
to  await  the  establishment  of  a  stable  government  in  Saigon  and  a  renewed 
realization  among  military  and  civilian  decision-makers  that  there  was  another  side 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam  besides  the  military. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


REVIVING  PACIFICATION  AND  CIVIC  ACTION  STRATEGIES 

The  scope  and  urgency  of  our  combat  operations  in  Southeast  Asia  tend 
to  overshadow  another  phase  of  our  military  effort  which  is  of  growing 
significance,  especially  with  respect  toits  long-range  implications.  I  am 
referring  to  the  civic  action  programs  carried  on  by  our  Armed  Forces. 
Throughout  South  Vietnam  these  programs,  coupled  with  our  far- 
ranging  economic  and  educational  assistance  projects,  serve  to  help 
offset  the  destructi  on  and  sufferi  ng  caused  by  the  war  and  to  create  the 
foundation  for  speedy  postwar  recovery.  Although  not  widely  publicized, 
these  programs  and  projects  are  showing  most  gratifying  results. 

J  ohn  P.  McConnell1 


By  the  begi  nni  ng  of  1966  there  were  si  gns  that  the  si  tuati  on  i  n  South  Vi  etnam 
had  much  improved.  A  communist  victory  no  longer  seemed  possible,  as  it  had  a  year 
before;  and  Gen.  Westmoreland  was  predicting  a  downward  turn  in  the  main  force 
war.  With  the  assumption  of  national  power  by  Maj.  Gen.  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  as  the 
chief  of  state  and  Air  Marshall  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  as  prime  minister,  the  country  had 
become  more  stabilized  politically  as  well.  It  was  in  this  more  relaxed  and  positive 
cl  imatethat  the  United  States  turned  its  attention  once  again  to  winning  the  loyalties 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  rural  population.2 

Despite  the  initially  promising  prospects  for  the  1964  Khanh  program, 
pacification  had  been  all  but  forgotten  in  the  tumultuous  year  and  a  half  following 
Diem's  assassination.  South  Vietnamese  pacification  efforts  werereduced  todefensive 
attempts  to  maintain  some  limited  control  over  the  more  productive  portions  of  the 
rural  countryside,  while  all  other  areas  were  allowed  to  slip  completely  under  Viet 
Cong  domination.  The  United  States,  preoccupied  with  the  rapidly  deteriorating 
military  situation  and  activities  resulting  from  its  decision  to  bomb  North  Vietnam 
and  to  support  the  war  effort  directly  with  American  combat  forces,  found  itself  with 
little  time  to  worry  about  Saigon's  impotence  in  rural  areas.  American  support  was 
consequently  more  and  more  relegated  to  providing  funds  and  material  assistance  to 
the  central  government  in  Saigon,  resulting  in  less  and  less  aid  reaching  the 
countryside.  By  mid- 1964,  government  influenceover  the  rural  population  had  already 
dropped  seven  percent  from  the  previous  year.3  At  the  beginning  of  1966,  government 
control  extended  to  only  fifty-two  percent  of  the  population.4  Civilian  and  military 
decision-makers  alike  began  to  warn  that  unless  the  question  of  peasant  loyalties 
could  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  legitimate  government  in  South  Vietnam,  the  war 
would  be  lost  even  if  all  the  military  engagements  with  the  Viet  Cong  were  won.  The 
major  question  which  now  confused  the  administration  became  how  "to  win  peopleto 
win  the  war,"  as  one  American  news  correspondent  phrased  it.5  This  called  for  a 
change  of  strategy.  While  America  would  continue  to  place  most  of  its  support  behind 
military  solutions  to  Vietnamese  problems,  between  1966  and  1968  it  gradually 
modified  its  program  to  include  more  and  more  civil  actions.  As  in  the  past,  these 
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were  undertaken  in  support  of  Vietnamese  pacification  efforts,  which  came  to  be 
described  by  various  terms— the  most  popular  of  which  were  "rural  construction"  and 
"revolutionary  development."6 

The  i mpetus  for  this  strategy  change  can  be  traced  to  vari ous  sources.  F or  one 
thing,  the  validity  of  the  pacification  effort  had  never  been  seriously  questioned, 
though  at  many  times  it  had  received  little  thought  and  even  fewer  resources.7  The 
rapid  United  States  troop  buildup  had  been  justified  at  least  in  part  by  the  fact  that 
it  would  buy  time  to  allow  the  South  Vietnamese  government  to  stabilize  and 
establish  its  legitimacy  throughout  the  country.8  And  so  even  while  American  troops 
poured  into  the  country,  the  pacification  idea  continued  to  receive  considerable  verbal 
support.  In  J  uly  1965,  for  example,  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  spoke  the  mind  of 
many  American  politicians  when  he  stated  that  the  U.S.  approach  to  revolutionary 
wars  such  as  the  one  in  Vietnam  "must  be  political— political  first,  political  last, 
political  always."9  Moreover,  the  Marine  Corps— to  an  extent  unequalled  by  the  other 
military  services— staunchly  supported  a  pacification  strategy  over  the  strictly 
military  approach  of  "search  and  destroy"  being  advocated  by  the  Army  during  much 
of  this  period.  During  1965  the  III  Marine  Amphibious  Force  experimented  with  its 
essentially  self-developed  strategy  of  civicaction  and  pacification  around  Da  Nang  Air 
Base.  According  to  General  Victor  FI.  Krulak,  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Fleet 
Marine  Force,  Pacific,  pacification  was  "a  cardinal  counterinsurgency  principle,"  and 
such  operations  in  the  676  square  mile  area  assigned  to  the  III  Marine  Amphibious 
Force  had  made  the  zone -"more  stable,  more  prosperous,  and  far  more  hopeful."10 1  n 
addition,  civilian  aid  organizations  had  already  become  fairly  well  established  in  the 
country  by  this  time,  with  firm  commitments  to  carry  out  their  nation-building 
programs.  Moreover,  Ambassador  Lodge,  during  his  first  tour  in  Vietnam,  consistently 
propagandized  the  importance  of  governmental  social  responsibility  to  the  defeat  of 
the  Viet  Cong.11 

Thus,  in  the  fall  of  1964  when  Saigon  itself  seemed  especially  vulnerable  to 
Viet  Cong  attack,  for  example,  the  solution  Lodge  advocated  was  an  intensive 
pacification  theme  called  FlopTac,  centered  in  the  provinces  around  Saigon.  During 
the  following  year,  the  program  received  high  priority  emphasis  from  both 
Ambassador  Taylor  and  General  Westmoreland.  But  it  was  so  poorly  planned  and 
executed  it  had  little  chance  for  success.  From  the  Vietnamese  perspective  it  was 
clearly  an  American  program,  Consequently,  it  fared  very  poorly  in  attracting 
meaningful  South  Vietnamese  support.12 

Again  in  the  summer  of  1965  just  after  Ky  became  South  Vietnamese  premier, 
another  new  pacification  plan  was  instituted  with  financial  assistance  and  personnel 
support  from  the  U.S.  Central  I  ntelligence  Agency.  This  scheme  cal  led  for  organizing 
and  training  People's  Action  Teams  to  work  directly  with  the  people  in  their  own 
villages  and  in  cooperation  with  local  political  authorities.  Team  members  were 
expected  to  teach  and  assist  the  villagers  on  improvement  projects,  help  them  utilize 
the  resources  available  through  the  numerous,  but  often  bureaucratically-run 
assistance  programs  in  the  country,  and  offer  protection  against  Viet  Cong  terrorists.13 
Thereis  evidence  that  through  such  activities  these  civicgroups  produced  appreciable 
results  in  numerous  villages.14  Few  statistics  are  available  on  the  number  of  teams 
actually  employed.  One  estimate  put  the  number  of  cadre  involved  at  about  14,500  by 
the  end  of  1965.15  The  real  significance  of  the  teams,  however,  lay  in  the  fact  that 
during  1965  the  South  Vietnamese  themselves  sponsored  an  activity  aimed  at 
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securing  villages  and  hamlets,  The  teams  thereby  provided  a  foundation  on  which  to 
construct  an  expanded  pacification  program  in  the  future. 

The  incident  which  probably  did  more  than  anything  else  to  bring  these  diverse 
threads  together  into  an  integrated  push  for  a  new  pacification  strategy,  however,  was 
the  reappointment  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  as  ambassador  in  August  of  1965. 16  Lodge 
took  Edward  Lansdale  along  as  head  of  a  newly  created  U.S.  Mission  Liaison  Group 
to  work  with  the  Vietnamese  government  and,  in  Lodge's  words,  "get  pacification 
going."17  Lansdale's  very  presence,  the  compilers  of  th e  Pentagon  Papers  have  noted, 
gave  "an  implicit  boost  to  pacification.18  This  "boost"  came  about  partly  from  the  fact 
that  Lansdale's  return  was  well -publicized  and  accompanied  by  much  fanfare.19  But 
also,  working  together,  these  two  men  made  enough  noise  to  attract  Washington's 
attention  and  change  its  mood  considerably.  Lodge,  through  an  incessant  series  of 
telegrams,  memoranda,  and  cables,  kept  the  idea  of  pacification,  as  "the  heart  of  the 
matter,"  continually  before  decision-makers  in  Washington.  And  Lansdale's  ideas 
formed  the  core  of  the  messages.20 

Influenced  by  these  developments  in  Vietnam  and  eager  also  to  have  a  visible 
counter  to  the  increasingly  loud  clamor  from  the  American  press  and  public  over  the 
bombings  in  North  Vietnam  and  the  troop  build-up  in  the  South,  President  J  ohnson 
added  his  voicetothose  already  cal  I  i  ng  for  more  emphasis  on  nation-building  and  non¬ 
combat  programs— on  the  "other  war"  as  it  was  now  being  called.21  In  his  February 
1  message  to  Congress  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966,  J  ohnson  stated: 

This  new  act  will  provide... greater  emphasis  on  civic  action  programs. 

We  shall  give  new  stress  to  civic  action  programs  through  which  local 
troops  build  schools  and  roads,  and  provide  literacy  training  and  health 
services.  Through  these  programs,  military  personnel  are  able  to  play 
a  more  constructive  role  in  their  society,  and  to  establish  better 
relations  with  the  civilian  populace.22 

This  statement  had  been  preceded  five  months  earlier  by  a  major  amendment 
to  the  1962  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Under  the  1962  legislation,  use  of  military 
assi  stance  funds  for  ci  vi  c  proj  ects  was  stri  ctly  I  i  mi  ted  to  i  nternal  security,  self-defense 
fortifications,  participation  in  regional  or  collective  defense  arrangements,  and 
participation  in  United  Nations  peacekeeping  missions.  Passage  of  the  1965 
amendment  highlighted  the  increased  awareness  by  top  government  leaders  of  the 
value  of  civic  action.  The  amendment  itself  lifted  many  of  thefunding  restrictions  on 
its  use  and  recognized  civic  action  as  a  normal  military  activity.23 

A  few  days  after  forwarding  his  1966  foreign  aid  request  to  Congress,  the 
President  and  his  key  advisors  flew  to  Honolulu  for  a  major  bilateral  conference  with 
President  Thieu,  Prime  Minister  Ky,  and  their  principal  aides.24  Even  before  the 
conference  began,  the  press  was  briefed  that  the  results  of  the  meeting  would  be  an 
upgrading  of  the  entire  pacification  effort.  During  the  opening  session  at  Pacific  Air 
Forces  headquarters  on  February  7,  PresidentJ  ohnson  briefly  touched  on  the  need  to 
increase  military  pressure  on  the  Viet  Cong.  Hethen  turned  to  the  non-military  side 
of  the  war,  soli  citing  the  conferees'  suggestions  on  howto  bring  better  programs  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.25  General  Nguyen  DucThang,  the  Vietnamese  Secretary  of 
State  for  Rural  Construction,  responded  with  his  government's  pacification  plan— a 
four-point  program  to  be  i mpl emented  by  creating  a  feeling  of  real  solidarity  between 
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the  people,  the  armed  forces,  and  the  administration.  Specifically,  he  stated  the  goal 
called  for  pursuing  pacification  activities  in  963  new  hamlets  and  1,083  existing 
hamlets,  while  building  2,251  classrooms,  913  km  of  roads,  128  bridges,  57  dams,  and 
119  km  of  canals.  Gen.  Thang  said  the  Saigon  government's  pacification  efforts  would 
emphasize  development  of  handicraft  industries,  rural  electrification,  land  reform,  and 
development  of  school  programs.26  All  these  programs  had  been  at  the  core  of  almost 
all  Vietnamese  social  reform  efforts  from  the  beginning.  Nevertheless,  the  South 
Vietnamese  proposal  was  hailed  as  an  innovative  new  commitment  to  solving 
Vietnamese  political  problems.  If  the  Americans  recognized  that  little  attention  was 
addressed  to  the  crucial  issues  pacification  had  encountered  in  the  past,  very  little  at 
least  was  said  publicly. 

The  real  significance  of  the  Honolulu  meeting,  then,  was  not  the  programs  it 
proposed  but  the  fact  that  it  successfully  focused  public  attention  on  the  need  for  a 
non-military  strategy  in  South  Vietnam.  Before  the  conference  had  ended,  a  United 
States  president  for  the  first  time  had  extended  his  full  support  to  a  political,  counter- 
insurrectional  solution  to  the  problems  confronting  Vietnam.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  President  Johnson  and  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  embraced  the 
pacification  strategy  indicated  that  they  viewed  this  as  the  possible  final  step.  "We 
don't  want  to  talk  about  it,"  the  President  said.  "We  want  to  do  something  about  it"-to 
be  able  to  display  "coonskins  on  the  wall."27  The  conference  closed  on  February  9  with 
the  two  countries  issuing  a  joint  communique  cal  led  the  Declaration  of  Honolulu.  This 
public  statement  reaffirmed  South  Vietnamese  and  American  support  for  a  "social 
revolution"  and  pledged  an  all-out  effort  to  support  the  civil  side  of  the  war.  The 
Vietnamese  war,  the  Declaration  read,  "is  a  military  war,"  but  it  is  also: 

a  war  for  the  hearts  of  our  people.  Wecannot  win  one  without  winning 
the  other.  But  the  war  for  the  hearts  of  the  people  is  more  than  a 
military  tactic.  It  is  a  moral  principle.  For  this  we  shall  strive  as  we 
fight  to  bring  about  a  true  social  revolution.  J  ust  as  the  United  States 
is  pledged  to  play  its  full  part  in  the  worldwide  attack  upon  hunger, 
ignorance,  and  disease,  so  in  Vietnam  it  will  give  special  support  to  the 
work  of  the  people  of  that  country  to  build  even  while  they  fight.  We 
have  helped  and  we  will  help  them— to  stabilize  the  economy— to 
increase  the  production  of  food— to  spread  the  light  of  education— to 
stamp  out  disease.28 

To  assure  implementation  of  these  ideas,  the  two  national  leaders  planned  a 
follow-up  conference  four  to  six  months  later.  Once  he  had  arrived  back  in  the  United 
States,  President  J  ohnson  committed  all  agencies  of  the  government,  including  the 
mi  I  i  tary,  to  parti  ci  pate  actively  i  n  such  acti  vi  ti  es  and  to  encourage  the  Vi  etnamese  i  n 
their  rural  development  efforts.29  Three  days  after  the  Hawaii  meeting,  the  President 
reorganized  the  U.S.  Mission  in  Saigon  in  accordance  with  his  new  non-military 
commitments.  Tounderlinetheir  importance,  Deputy  Ambassador  in  Saigon,  William 
J  .  Porter,  was  assigned  as  full-time  overseer  for  the  pacification  drive.  Porter  was 
considered  by  many  to  be  one  of  the  most  capable  Americans  in  Vietnam.30  The  next 
month  Robert  W,  Komer  of  the  National  Security  Council  staff  was  named  President 
J  ohnson's  sped  al  assi  stant  to  coordi  nate  and  supervi  se  the  non-mi  I  itary  aspects  of  the 
war  from  Washington.  Komer's  enthusiasm  for  the  pacification  effort  and  the  energy 
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he  exerted  to  widen  its  acceptance  led  Ambassador  Lodge  to  nickname  him  the 
"Blowtorch."31 

It  was  not  very  long  before  this  high-level  direction  was  felt  by  American 
military  units— including  the  Air  Force— in  Vietnam.32  Up  to  the  summer  of  1966, 
Seventh  Air  Force  civic  actions  had  been  pursued  on  a  piecemeal  basis,  with  no 
central  coordination.  Usually,  they  were  handled  at  unit  level  as  an  additional  duty 
or  took  the  form  of  unofficial  action  during  off-duty  time.  The  twenty-four  Air  Force 
chaplains  then  serving  in  Vietnam  occasionally  sponsored  projects,  providing  some 
coordination.  But  even  then,  there  were  few  guidelines  to  follow  and  little  money  to 
spend.  Most  activities  tended  to  be  humanitarian  in  nature,  with  littlethought  as  to 
their  impact  on  the  overall  course  of  the  war.  In  almost  all  cases,  no  official  records 
were  kept.33  In  late  1965,  in  an  effort  to  bring  some  central  direction  to  Air  Force  civic 
actions,  the  Seventh  Air  Force  command  chaplain  attempted  to  compile  a  one-year, 
countrywi de  summary  of  Ai r  F orce  activities  i  n  Vietnam.  FI  e  requested  that  each  base 
appoint  a  project  officer  and  that  status  reports  be  submitted  to  Seventh  Air  Force 
headquarters.  The  irregular  response  necessitated  two  follow-up  letters.  When  a 
summary  of  that  year's  activities  was  finally  written,  the  haphazard  nature  of  the 
program  showed  up  in  the  fragmented  documentation  available.34 

It  was  against  this  background  of,  first,  a  renewed  emphasis  on  rural 
devel  opment  and  pacifi  cati  on,  and  second,  Seventh  Ai  r  F  orce  real  i  zati  on  that  it  needed 
a  better  organized,  more  professional  program  that  the  Air  Force  began  establishing 
a  formal  organization  for  its  civic  activities.35  Delineation  of  a  Seventh  Air  Force 
program  was  begun  duri  ng  the  spri  ng  and  summer  of  1966.  On  Apri  I  30,  the  M  i  I  itary 
Assistance  Command  in  Vietnam  published  Directive  515-2.  This  new  guideline 
incorporated  previous  civic  action  directives  and  outlined  the  responsibilities  for  the 
development,  coordination,  and  implementation  of  civic  action  programs.  In  addition, 
it  laid  out  additional  policies  for  all  subordinate  commands  and  advisory  detachments. 
The  U  .S.  Air  Force  was  clearly  included: 

Component  commanders  are  responsible  for  the  devel  opment,  execution, 
and  support  of  military  civic  action  programs  by  subordinate  units  in 
accordance  with  policies  established  by  COMUSMACV  (Commander, 

U.S.  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam.36 

The  next  month  the  Air  Force  Advisory  Group  assigned  to  the  Military 
Assi  stance  Command  headquarters  was  desi  gnated  the  off  i  ce  of  pri  mary  responsi  bi  I  i  ty 
for  Air  Force  civic  activities  in  recognition  of  the  need  to  work  closely  with  and 
through  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  in  improving  the  image  of  the  Vietnamese 
government.  Thus  the  Air  Force  program  was  initiated  under  the  direction  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Assistance  Command  and  had  to  comply  with  command  directives.37  The 
Pacific  Air  Forces  also  became  involved  with  funding  and  manning  the  program. 
Later,  after  the  program  was  better  established,  the  Pacific  Command  also  began 
providing  broad  policy  gui  da  nee  for  base  programs  throughout  Southeast  Asia,  setting 
program  objectives  and  priorities,  and  securing  adequate  transportation  for  Air  Force 
civic  action  personnel.38  Details  of  the  Air  Force  program,  however,  were  worked  out 
by  the  Seventh  Air  Force  itself. 

During  the  next  few  months,  Seventh  Air  Forceleaders  were  made  more  aware 
of  the  interest  with  which  President  J  ohnson,  his  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  other 
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officials  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  government  viewed  the  potential  of  a  constructive 
military  civic  action  program.  On  J  une  8,  for  example,  a  joint  message  from  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense,  and  the  Agency  for  I  nternational  Development  was 
dispatched  to  the  unified  commanders  and  American  diplomatic  leaders  of  a  number 
of  insurgency-prone  countries  requiring  new  emphasis  on  the  planning  and  execution 
of  civic  action  programs  and  requesting  that  civic  action  projects  be  considered  in  the 
five-year  Military  Assistance  Program  planning  process  by  embassies  and  unified 
commands.  Special  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  necessity  for  encouraging  the  host 
country  military  forces  to  undertake  their  own  self-help  programs  with  a  minimum 
of  U.S.  support.39  Three  days  later,  another  joint  message  was  sent  specifically  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Pacific  requesting: 

all  necessary  country  team  emphasis  on  all  measures  required  to 
dramatize  to  the  RVNAF  [Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam] 
from  top  to  bottom  the  importance  of  improved  military  civilian 
relations  through  proper  attitudes  and  actions....  Worldwide  emphasis 
projected  by  the  President  to  meet  US  security  and  development 
requirements,  provides  an  auspicious  occasion  to  stimulate  renewed 
RVNAF  emphasis  on  civic  actions,  largely  in  establishing  better 
relations  with  the  civilian  population.40 

Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  J  ohn  P.  McConnell  also  kept  up  the  pressure  on  Air 
Force  leaders  in  this  regard.  In  mid-J  uly,  for  example,  he  wired  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Pacific  Air  Forces  about  the  growing  importance  of  the  pacification 
program.  After  acknowledging  the  different  mission  and  operations  of  air  power 
compared  to  the  other  military  services,  he  nonetheless  stressed  the  "tremendous 
potential  for  civicaction  and  assistance"  which  theU.S.  Air  Force  and  indigenous  air 
forces  possess.  Fie  stated  it  was  important  to  re-emphasize  "at  all  levels  of  command 
the  importance  of  this  mission."  "Second  to  combat  operations,"  he  noted,  our  efforts 
in  this  area  are  the  most  valuable  contribution  we  can  make  to  the  defeat  of 
communist  insurgency,  the  establishment  of  solid  and  progressive  governments,  and 
lasting  peace  in  Southeast  Asia.41 

General  McConnell  then  elaborated  on  this  by  suggesting  the  establishment 
of  a  "civic  actions  assistance  council"  as  an  Air  Force-wide  coordinating  agency  to 
provide  a  forum  for  advising  and  assisting  air  commanders  in  setting  up  their 
individual  programs.  Fie  also  outlined  a  number  of  objectives  which  such  programs 
would  be  designed  to  accomplish.  Among  them  he  included  the  development  of 
indigenous  military  civic  action  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  local  people,  This 
objective  supported  the  original  J  oint  Chiefs  of  Staff  definition  which  held  that 
effective  civic  action  had  to  be  largely  the  product  of  local  initiative.  But  the  Chief  of 
Staff  went  on  to  expand  the  definition  of  Air  Force  civic  action.  FI  is  list  of  objectives 
also  included  the  employing  of  U.S.  Air  Force  assets  for  spontaneous  humanitarian 
activities,  improving  local  intelligence  collection,  and  promoting  local  understanding 
and  acceptance  of  a  U.S.  Air  Force  presence  in  the  foreign  country.42 

Sensing,  therefore,  the  importance  being  attached  to  civic  action  in 
Washington,  the  Seventh  Air  Force  Commander,  General  William  W.  Momyer,  told 
his  staff  that,  "limited  only  by  our  combat  mission,"  the  capabilities  and  energies  of 
theU.S.  Air  Force  would  be  used  "to  implement  a  positive  Civic  Action  Program  at 
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each  United  States  air  base  in  South  Vietnam."  He  also  specified  that  each  base 
program  be  integrated  with  the  Headquarters  Seventh  Air  Force  civic  action  program, 
which  would  in  turn  be  designed  to  further  South  Vietnamese  revolutionary 
development  goals.  He  recommended  that  a  civic  action  council  be  established  at 
Seventh  Air  Force  headquarters  and  at  each  base  to  advise  the  commander  on  all 
aspects  of  civic  action.  Accelerated  manning,  he  reported,  had  been  requested  by 
Pacific  Air  Forces  to  provide  a  full-time  civic  action  officer  at  Seventh  Air  Force 
headquarters  as  well  as  one  at  each  major  air  base  in  the  country.  In  addition,  funds 
were  to  be  provided  each  commander  to  finance  worthwhile  projects  for  which 
resources  were  otherwise  unavail  able.43  Even  before  receiving  this  direction,  however, 
the  Seventh  Air  Force  had  started  making  preparations  for  a  comprehensive  new  civic 
action  program.  Each  base  was  instructed  to  prepare  its  own  civic  action  plan,  and  the 
command  headquarters  published  and  distributed  a  notebook  to  assist  commanders 
with  its  implementation.  The  Seventh  Air  Force  also  made  plans  to  publish  a  monthly 
Civic  Action  Newsletter  for  dissemination  to  each  commander.  The  compilation 
permitted  a  cross  flow  of  information  between  the  bases  and  provided  a  means  of 
distributing  information  received  in  the  Saigon  office  from  other  civic  action  offices 
and  agencies.44  The  first  issue  was  published  and  distributed  at  the  end  of  1966.45 

Funding  arrangements  for  a  more  intensive  Air  Force  civic  action  effort  were 
also  being  worked  out  by  the  time  General  Momyer  began  his  promotional  efforts.  I  n 
April,  the  Military  Assistance  Command  Chaplains  Fund  (which  had  been-formed  as 
a  depository  for  donations  received  from  the  United  States  and  not  designated  for 
specific  projects)  was  expanded  to  includea  special  civic  action  account— the  Military 
Assistance  Command  civic  action  fund.  U.S.  units  and  advisors  could  request  money 
from  this  special  account  for  small  projects  within  their  areas  of  responsibility.46  Each 
base  also  maintained  a  small  civic  action-psychological  warfare  fund  for  local 
purchases  in  piasters.  Civic  action  projects,  however,  were  usually  most  needed  in 
remote  areas,  far  removed  from  established  supply  lines  and  hardcore  bases. 
Additionally,  many  situations  required  an  immediate  civic  action  response  that  would 
not  be  possible  if  materials  were  requested  through  normal  supply  channels.  Before 
the  middle  of  1966  no  large  fund  existed  within  the  U.S.  Air  Force  for  its  units  to  use 
for  local  purchase  of  items  needed  to  undertake  such  projects.  Many  Special  Air 
Warfare  units  resorted  to  personal  contributions  from  assigned  personnel  to  satisfy 
the  need.47 

A  special  investigation  by  the  Pacific  Air  Forces  Command  suggested  that  Air 
Force  units  should  be  provided  with  a  small  fund  for  use  on  civic  action  projects  of  an 
immediate  nature.48  Partially  as  a  result  of  this  inquiry  and  recommendation,  the 
Military  Assistance  Command  set  up  an  innovative  "revolving  cash  fund"  under  its 
control  to  finance  "high  impact  civic  action  projects"  that  required  rapid 
accomplishment  and  for  which  other  funds  were  not  available.  A  directive  issued  by 
the  Military  Assistance  Command  on  J  une  15,  1966,  outlined  procedures  whereby 
United  States  and  free  world  military  units  in  Vietnam  could  utilize  these  resources.49 
In  September,  the  377th  Combat  Support  Group  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  received  the  largest 
initial  grant,  200,000  piasters.  Bien  Hoa,  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  Phan  Rang,  Da  Nang,  and 
NhaTrang  each  received  100,000  piasters.50  A  separate  Seventh  Air  Force  civic  action 
fund  was  identified  to  finance  civic  action  projects  for  smaller  bases  such  as  Pleiku 
and  Binh  Thuy,  and  tenant  units  such  as  the  505th  Tactical  Control  Group  which 
were  too  small  to  qualify  for  their  own  funds,  Tuy  Hoa  and  Phu  Cat  were  each 
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promised  100,000  piasters  when  they  became  operational.  Each  base's  imprest  fund 
cashier  was  authorized  to  replenish  the  fund  periodically  from-cash  received  from  the 
Military  Assistance  Command's  aid  in  kind  custodian.  This  new  revolving  fund  was 
designed  only  as  a  small  supplement  to  existing  funds.  It  could  not  be  used  in  lieu  of 
money  traditionally  acquired  from  the  U.S.  Operations  Mission  or  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.51  It  also  could  not  be  used  when  normal  Vietnamese 
government  financing  was  available.52  Disbursements  were  limited  to  projects  in  the 
areas  of  education,  public  works,  agriculture,  health,  and  sanitation,  The  Command 
imposed  a  force-wide  30  million  piaster  limitation  for  the  remainder  of  1966.53  The 
first  Air  Force  project  for  which  these  civic  action  funds  were  actually  requested 
involved  the  repair  and  rebuilding  of  a  road  connecting  the  hamlet  of  Trang  Sup  with 
the  provincial  capital  of  Tay  Ninh.  The  road  was  needed  for  both  military  and  civilian 
purposes.  Its  repair  illustrated  how  the  civic  action  program  tried  to  choose  projects 
useful  to  both  sectors.  The  project  was  undertaken  jointly  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  the  US.  Army's  special  forces,  which  together  were 
abl  e  to  provi  de  50,000  pi  asters  out  of  the  total  cost  of  75,000  pi  asters.  The  Agency  for 
International  Development  requested  the  Air  Force  unit  in  Tay  Ninh  Province— the 
617th  Tactical  Control  Squadron— to  finance  the  remaining  25,000  piasters.  Seventh 
Air  Force  headquarters  approved  this  expenditure,  and  the  money  was  transferred  to 
the  squadron  from  the  Seventh  Air  Force  civic  action  fund.54 

Late  in  1966,  Air  Force  personnel  concerned  with  the  civic  action  program 
attempted  to  set  up  a  separate  chaplain's  fund  for  each  base  in  South  Vietnam  to 
manage  cash  donations  received  from  private  sources  in  the  United  States  and 
Vietnam.  When  this  effort  was  disapproved,  a  separate  fund  was  established  called 
the  "civic  welfare  fund."55  This  decentralization  in  the  management  of  donations 
allowed  better  control  over  their  use.  Each  base's  fund  committee,  for  example,  could 
now  assure  that  all  donations  specified  for  an  express  purpose  by  the  donors  would 
be  used  for  that  purpose.56 

In  addition  to  the  resources  available  on  each  base  for  civic  action  projects, 
Seventh  Air  Force  personnel  had  access  to  the  vast  quantities  of  supplies  available 
through  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development.  This  U.S.  government 
organization  had  warehouses  in  almost  every  province  in  South  Vietnam.  While  it 
provided  some  foodstuffs,  it  was  the  primary  supplier  of  construction  materials  such 
as  lumber,  roofing,  and  cement  needed  for  many  civic  action  projects.  These  resources 
could  be  requested  for  almost  all  efforts  designed  to  help  the  local  populace,  except  for 
those  projects  oriented  to  help  only  Vietnamese  armed  forces  personnel  or  their 
dependents.57 

Supplies  collected  by  numerous  international  voluntary  agencies  were  also 
available  for  use  by  the  Air  Force  for  humanitarian  relief  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
people.58  Many  of  these  organizations  preferred  to  work  through  U.S.  advisory  and 
military  civic  action  personnel  to  accomplish  their  objectives.  During  the  first  five 
months  of  1966,  U.S.  military  men  distributed  12,860  tons  of  food,  clothing,  and 
medical  items  provided  by  the  Catholic  Relief  Services  and  about  $759,800  worth  of 
CARE  commodities.  CARE  also  furnished  several  different  kinds  of  self-help  kits  used 
in  setting  up  small-scale  industries  such  as  blacksmith  and  woodwork  shops,  and  for 
teaching  midwifery  and  sewing.  Many  civic  action  projects  were  planned  around 
donations  from  these  private  voluntary  agencies.  Military-built  dispensaries,  for 
instance,  were  stocked  with  medical  supplies  and  refugee  centers  supplied  with 
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foodstuffs  from  the  large  stocks  of  these  items  provided  by  Catholic  Relief  Services. 
An  interesting  aspect  of  the  CARE  program  was  that  a  donor  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada  could  specify  the  type  of  work  he  wanted  accomplished  and  give  the  name  of 
an  American  military  person  as  the  distributor.  The  large  number  of  CARE  offices  in 
South  Vietnam  furnished  the  information  which  greatly  simplified  the  donator's 
problems  of  what  to  donate,  and  the  agency's  vast  transportation  network  assured 
that  the  contribution  reached  its  destination.  Thus  the  resources  provided  by  these 
independent  agencies  made  it  possible  for  civic  action  personnel  to  expand  their 
outreach  capabilities  enormously.59 

Another  significant  achievement  during  this  same  time  period  was  the 
delineation  of  a  formal  civic  action  reporting  system.60  On  previously  performed 
projects  no  reports  had  been  required.  Records  were  kept  on  some  projects,  but  most 
were compl eted  without  any  documentation  whatsoever.61  Under  such  circumstances, 
follow-up  programs  and  coordination  with  other  units  and  services  proved  very 
difficult. 

During  1966,  however,  major  steps  were  taken  to  correct  this  oversight,  and 
a  formal  arrangement  for  reporting  Air  Force  civic  activities  was  worked  out.62  At  the 
base  level,  one  report  on  such  actions  was  sent  to  Seventh  Air  Force  headquarters  on 
a  monthly  basis.  The  report,  in  narrative  form,  basically  told  who  did  what,  where, 
when,  to  what  extent,  and  to  how  many.  The  Seventh  Air  Force  Command,  in  turn, 
submitted  several  reports.  A  statistical  report  was  due  to  the  Military  Assistance 
Command  in  Vietnam  every  month,  Seventh  Air  Force  also  filed  a  quarterly  account 
to  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Pacific  Air  Forces,  and  a  special  report  to  Air  Force 
headquarters  twice  a  year.63  In  February,  1966,  all  major  overseas  commands  were 
directed  to  prepare  quarterly  summaries  of  both  U.S.  Air  Force  and  indigenous  air 
force  civic  actions.  The  Special  Warfare  Division,  which  had  originally  held  at  least 
nominal  responsibility  for  such  non-combat  matters,  was  designated  to  accept  and 
process  these  summaries  for  the  Air  Force  Directorate  of  Plans. 

The  result  was  a  compilation  entitled  USAF  Civic  Action  Report.  The 
Directorate  of  Plans  distributed  over  two  hundred  copies  of  the  first  issue  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  thej  oint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  unified  and  specified  commands,  major 
air  commands,  defense  attaches,  military  advisory  groups  and  missions,  as  well  as 
other  Air  Staff  and  Defense  Department  agencies.64  The  publicity  which  such  reports 
gave  to  Air  Force  activities  was  considered  a  vital  function  which  would  not  only 
stimulate  further  interest  and  activity  within  the  Air  Force  but  also  win  more 
cooperati  on  and  respect  from  other  U  .S .  mi  I  i  tary  servi  ces.65  The  Offi  ce  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  I  nternati  onal  Security  Affai  rs  I  ater  endorsed  the  uti  I  ity  of  these  reports 
by  requesting  additional  copies,  which  werethen  forwarded  toother  offices,  including 
the  State  Department  and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency.66  The  Foreign  Service 
Institute  and  the  J  oint  Staff  also  requested  more  copies.  Because  of  the  interest 
generated  by  the  initial  J  anuary  through  March  1966  report,  future  plans  called  for 
an  even  wider  distribution  outside  the  Air  Force.67 

While  the  Air  Force  was  formalizing  a  civic  action  reporting  system,  it  also 
stepped-up  its  efforts  to  procure  and  produce  more  adequate  trai  ni  ng  materi  al  s  for  Ai  r 
Force  personnel  engaged  in  civic  action.  In  March  1966,  Tactical  Air  Command 
headquarters  directed  the  Special  Air  Warfare  Center  to  undertake  a  study  to  define 
the  psychological  operations  and  civic  action  role  of  special  air  warfare,  specify 
training  requirements,  outline  a  training  program,  and  determine  qualification 
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requirements  for  trainees.  The  study  was  undertaken  during  1966  and  part  of  1967 
in  conjunction  with  Data  Dynamics,  Incorporated,  and  research  teams  conducted 
investigations  in  Latin  America,  Europe,  and  Southeast  Asia.  By  the  fall  of  1967  the 
Air  Warfare  Center  had  formulated  a  new  training  program  which  was  expected  to 
improve  Air  Force  participation  in  civic  action.68  Because  a  well-run  civic  program 
would  entail  considerable  interface  with  foreign  personnel,  the  Directorate  of  Armed 
Forces  I  nformation  and  Education  in  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  was  also  asked  to  prepare  basic  instructional  material  which  could  be  used 
by  military  personnel  assigned  to  several  different  countries,  Among  other  things, 
such  material  would  help  Americans  understand  U.S.  national  objectives,  the 
principles  of  democracy  applicable  to  foreign  areas,  and  simple  techniques  to  aid 
communication  with  people  of  other  cultures.69 

More  progress  was  made  implementing  the  Air  Force  program  in  May  1966 
when  the  Political  Warfare  Directorate  of  the  Air  Force  Advisory  Group  in  Vietnam 
became  the  office  of  primary  responsibility.  From  its  central  position,  this  directorate 
could  coordinate  the  entire  Seventh  Air  Force  program.70  An  Air  Force  regulation 
issued  the  next  month  assigned  the  political  warfare  advisor  for  each  of  the  group's 
Air  ForceAdvisory  Teams  as  the  area-wide  "civil  action  coordinator"  for  his  respective 
base.  At  bases  where  there  was  no  Ai  r  F  orce  Advi  sory  T earn,  the  base  commander  was 
instructed  to  appoint  a  special  civic  action  officer.71 

Performing  an  advisory  function  to  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  and  serving  as 
civic  action  coordinator  in  an  additional  duty  capacity,  however,  proved  to  be  too 
burdensome  for  the  Political  Warfare  Directorate's  limited  manpower  resources.72 
Before  the  end  of  J  uly,  the  Seventh  Air  Force  had  started  action  to  create  a  separate 
staff  office  for  civic  action  and  to  assign  civic  action  officers  to  all  combat  support 
groups.  By  August,  it  had  organized  a  U.S. ,  Air  Force  Civic  Action  Coordinating  Group 
within  its  headquarters  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  Air  Base.  It  also  established  a  Civic  Action 
Division  within  its  Directorate  of  Plans  to  provide  country-wide  policy  guidance.  One 
officer  was  initially  assigned  to  the  headquarters  office  and  the  transfer  of 
responsibilities  from  the  Political  Warfare  Directorate  began.73  The  transfer  was 
completed  in  September.  The  new  Division  now  became  the  office  of  primary 
responsibility,  and  the  one  officer  was  joined  by  an  enlisted  man.74 

These  were  still  interim  arrangements.  On  October  6,  in  line  with  Momyer's 
earlier  suggestion,  the  Seventh  Air  Force  published  a  regulation  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  civic  action  councils  within  the  headquarters  and  at  the  various  air 
bases  i  n  South  Vi  etnam.75  The  headquarters  Ci  vi  c  Acti  on  Counci  I  woul  d  be  responsi  bl  e 
for  development  of  the  country-wide  Seventh  Air  Force  program.  Base  level  councils 
would  assist  and  advise  the  commander  on  each  unit-level  program.  The  base  civic 
action  officer  would  serve  as  planner,  organizer,  administrator,  and  troubleshooter  for 
the  commander.  Fie  would  also  act  as  a  liaison  among  revolutionary  development 
representatives,  local  officials,  armed  forces  personnel,  and  village  or  hamlet  residents. 
The  Civic  Action  Division  would  monitor  the  entire  Seventh  Air  Force  program, 
insuring  that  all  problems  were  brought  before  the  headquarters  council  for 
resolution.76 

Even  with  this  detailed  arrangement  for  a  division  of  responsibilities,  it  was 
nonetheless  recognized  that  the  success  of  the  program  would  depend  upon  an  across 
the  board  staff  effort,  with  the  results  a  direct  function  of  the  emphasis  placed  on  the 
program  by  the  Seventh  Air  Force  commanders  at  the  unit  level.77  consequently,  on 
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October  8.  Thefirst  regulation  was  followed  by  a  second  defining  the  responsibilities 
of  each  commander  and  outlining  the  objectives,  initiation,  and  reporting  procedures 
to  govern  the  new  program.78 

T  o  i  nsurethat  responsi  bi  I  ity  for  ci  vi  c  proj  ects  woul  d  not  beconveni  entl  y  pushed 
off  to  the  few  designated  civicaction  peopleateach  base,  it  was  emphasized,  from  the 
infancy  of  the  program,  that  each  staff  agency  had  a  major  role  in  the  development 
and  i  mpl  ementati  on  of  each  ci  vi  c  acti  on  proj  ect  as  wel  I  as  the  program  as  a  whol  e.  F  or 
this  reason,  at  all  bases  except  Da  Nang,  the  civic  action  mission  was  assigned  directly 
to  the  staff  of  the  combat  support  group  which  contained  most  of  the  organizations 
needed  for  a  project's  successful  completion.79Thedirectorateof  materiel,  for  example, 
would  supply  materials  and  transportation  for  construction  projects.  The  surgeon 
woul d  coordi  nate  medi cal  programs.  And  the  di  rectorate  of  i  nformati on,  worki  ng  with 
the600th  PhotoSquadron  would  chronicle  all  accomplishments  and  publicizell.S.  and 
Vietnamese  civic  efforts  on  a  local  and  worldwide  scale.80 

With  lines  of  authority  established  and  responsibilities  thus  assigned,  thefirst 
Civic  Action  Council  met  on  November  10,  1966.  The  meeting  was  chaired  by  the 
Seventh  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  Brig.  Gen.  Franklin  A.  Nichols.  It  would  meet 
thereafter  on  a  monthly  basis,  bringing  considerable  coordi  nation  to  the  program  and 
resolving  many  problems  which  baffled  officers  and  councils  at  lower  levels.81 

Later  that  month  the  Seventh  Air  Force  command  also  created  a  quarterly  civic 
action  award  to  encourage  better  performance  through  competition  among  the 
different  South  Vietnamese  air  bases.82  Pleiku  won  the  first  awards  for  the  last 
quarter  of  1966  and  thefirst  quarter  of  1967. 

Other  bases  later  received  recognition  for  similar  outstanding  performances.83 
Thus  substantial  progress  had  been  made  during  1966  in  implementing  the  Air  Force 
civic  action  program  in  South  Vietnam.  In  summing  up  the  various  actions 
undertaken,  one  project  officer  concluded  that: 

The  foundation  of  a  new  7AF  Civic  Action  Program  is  now  established. 

I  n  the  ensui  ng  months  we  shoul  d  see  the  results  of  the  new  gui  dance 
as  the  base  programs  are  planned  and  specific  projects  are  initiated. 

The  pacing  item  in  our  Civic  Action  Program  will  be  the  stimulation 
and  persuasion  of  the  VNAF  to  take  a  more  active  role  as  our  joint 
program  expands,  A  minor  hurdle  is  presented  by  the  delay  in  Civic 
Action  manning  because  the  true  potential  of  the  7AF  Civic  Action 
Program  will  not  be  realized  until  the  requested  spaces  are  manned.84 

Shortly  after  this  assessment  was  made,  thej  oint  Chiefs  of  Staff  approved 
spaces  for  thirteen  officers  and  an  equal  number  of  enlisted  personnel  toman  the  civic 
action  offices  erected  at  the  various  bases,  By  the  end  of  1966,  Pacific  Air  Forces  had 
assigned  an  additional  officer  and  enlisted  man  to  Seventh  Air  Force  headquarters 
and  one  each  at  Da  Nang,  NhaTrangi  Bien  Hoa,  and  Tan  Son  Nhut.  The  officers  were 
drawn  from  an  in-country  overage  of  administrative  officials.85  The  other  bases  were 
authorized  an  additional-duty  base  civic  action  officer.86  In  April  1967  these  bases 
were  also  authorized  a  full-time  officer.  By  mid- 1967,  Manning  was  essentially 
complete,  with  personnel  filling  nineteen  of  the  total  of  twenty-four  spaces  available 
throughout  the  country.87  These  officers  were  assisted  in  their  work  by  Vietnamese 
interpreter -translators,  known  as  civic  action  liaison  officers,  which  the  Vietnamese 
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government  agreed  to  assign  to  each  base.  Six  were  in  place  by  the  end  of  1967.  The 
translators— one  at  each  base— proved  invaluable  in  resolving  difficulties  and 
facilitating  communication  with  the  local  population.88 

The  three  people  assigned  to  each  base  civic  action  office,  then,  had 
responsibility  for  managing  and  coordinating  all  base  programs.  Since  it  was  not 
possi  bl  e  or  desi  rabl  e  that  they  do  al  I  the  work  themsel  ves,  heavy  emphasi  s  was  pi  aced 
on  the  use  of  volunteers  from  all  units  on  the  base  to  help  carry  out  the  various 
projects.  Normally  few  problems  were  encountered  securing  the  necessary  help. 
Enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  base  personnel— officers  and  airmen  alike— was  usually 
tremendous. 

As  the  civic  action  program  developed  and  expanded,  other  problems  came  to 
light  which  were  not  so  easily  resolved,  however.  Many  would  continue  to  hamper  Air 
Force  efforts  for  the  duration  of  America's  presence  in  South  Vietnam  and  would  win 
a  permanent  spot  on  Civic  Action  Council  meeting  agendas.  Civic  action  reports  from 
Southeast  Asia  had  identified  most  of  these  problem  areas  by  the  end  of  1966. 
Real  i  zati  on  of  thei  r  exi  stence  hel  ped  personnel  i  nvol  ved  wi  th  the  program  cl  ari fy  thei  r 
objectives  and  move  the  program  forward. 

One  continuing  problem  which  was  identified  quite  early  was  the  lack  of 
adequate  transportation  for  both  civic  action  personnel  and  the  supplies  and 
equipment  they  needed  to  carry  out  their  work.89  The  Agency  for  International 
Development  was  able  to  airlift  some  1500  tons  of  civic  action  commodities  each 
month,  but  between  1,000  and  1,500  additional  tons  needing  transportation  had  to 
rely  on  the  common-user  transportation  system.  These  materials  were  airlifted  from 
Tan  Son  Nhut  in  accordance  with  priorities  established  by  the  Military  Assistance 
Command.  Because  the  priorities  were  designated  in  relation  to  combat  support 
materials,  commodities  for  rebuilding  South  Vietnam  received  a  very  low  rating.  The 
heavy  volume  of  operational  materials  requiring  transport  and  the  frequent  tactical 
emergency  shipments  which  took  precedence  over  everything  else,  usually  meant 
endless  delays  for  non-combat  related  goods  and  much  frustration  on  the  part  of  civic 
action  personnel.  Many  commodities  were  lost  due  to  spoilage  and  weathering,  and 
some  very  important  high  impact  civic  action  projects  had  to  be  deferred  indefinitely 
because  of  the  lack  of  timely  material  support.90 

As  an  illustration,  between  August  and  September  1966,  the  Seventh  Air  Force 
was  made  responsible  for  distributing  over  ninety  pallets  of  food,  clothing,  and  toys 
collected  in  the  United  States  by  the  Young  Republicans,  the  Young  Democrats,  and 
thej  uni  or  Chamber  of  Commerce.  N  on-avai  I  abi  I  i  ty  of  regular  ai  r  transportati  on  forced 
the  units  involved  to  turn  to  surface  transportation.  But  here  too  the  men  were 
confronted  by  a  different  set  of  problems  caused  by  severely  damaged  and  insecurely- 
held  highways.  Personnel  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  and  Bien  Floa,  nonetheless,  did  manage 
to  move  fifty-two  pallets  by  truck.  The  airmen  at  Binh  Thuy,  however,  were  forced  to 
use  helicopters,  Twenty-two  pallets  (some  26,500  pounds)  remained  undistributed  for 
a  month  before  a  special  airlift  could  be  arranged.91  Early  in  1967,  at  the  request  of 
the  Ci  vi  c  Acti  on  Counci  I ,  the  Seventh  Ai  r  F  orce  commander  authorized  the  use  of  base 
support  aircraft  for  delivering  civic  action  materials.  This  proved  to  be  a  workable 
solution  in  most  cases.92  A  query  into  the  possibility  of  using  Air  America  in  a  backup 
airlift  capacity  in  support  of  the  civic  action  program,  however,  revealed  that  this 
could  be  done  only  by  private  contract,  making  the  costs  prohibitive.93 

Civicaction  teams  faced  a  similar  transportation  problem  which  tremendously 
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hampered  their  productivity.94  It  was  partially  resolved  in  March  1967  when  the 
Pacific  Air  Forces  commander  approved  a  Seventh  Air  Force  request  to  assign  a  motor 
vehicle  to  each  base  civic  action  officer  from  available  resources.95 

Another  significant  lesson  the  Seventh  Air  Force  learned  about  civic  action 
during  the  program's  first  year  of  operation  concerned  the  necessity  for  downgrading 
hi ghly  vi si  bl e  Ameri can-run  programs  and  encouragi ng  self  hel  p  cooperati on  between 
the  citizenry  and  the  government. 

If  revolutionary  development  was  to  succeed  in  identifying  the  people  with 
South  Vietnamese  authorities,  then  Americans  had  to  stay  in  the  background. 
Evidence  also  began  to  accumulate  showing  that  projects  completed  by  the  people 
themselves  could  achieve  more  lasting  results  than  those  completed  entirely  by 
military  personnel.96 

If  a  village  needed  a  well,  for  example,  it  might  prove  counterproductive  in  the 
long  run  for  an  experienced  American  drilling  crew,  using  American  equipment,  to 
perform  the  work  and  follow  it  with  an  American  dedicatory  ceremony.  Since  the 
villagers  were  not  expected  to  contribute  to  the  project,  they  would  consequently  feel 
little  sense  of  pride  and  ownership.  And  experience  showed  that  they  would  probably 
not  protect  it  from  Viet  Cong  sabotage.  The  better  approach,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
be  for  thell.S.  Air  Force,  working  through  VietnameseAir  Force  personnel  informally 
to  identify  the  hamlet's  needs  which  it  could  help  meet  and  then  to  encourage  the 
hamlet  and  village  chiefs  to  petition  the  district  chief  for  help.  Usually  an  officer  in 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army,  the  district  chief  represented  the  national  government. 
Air  Force  aid  could  be  provided  quietly  to  these  governmental  representatives  who 
would  then  be  seen  as  the  public  benefactors  to  the  hamlet,  rather  than  the  United 
States  government,  Such  a  procedure  would  bring  the  hamlet  and  village  chiefs  in 
contact  with  the  district  (and  hence  the  national)  government  encourage  the 
Vietnamese  in  the  habit  of  going  to  their  own  government  for  help,  and  give  the 
national  government  the  credit  for  public  improvements.97 

This  pattern  of  operation  did  not  work  in  all  cases  and  was  in  fact  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  during  much  of  1966  and  1967.  Recognition  of  its 
superiority  over  purely  American-centered  programs,  however,  held  out  promise  for 
future  activities  in  Vietnam  and  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia  and  served  as  a  goal 
toward  which  program  directors  could  strive.  The  April  through  J  unel967  civic  action 
report  to  Pacific  Air  Forces  put  the  concept  cogently: 

Several  bases  have  formed  Civic  Action  Technical  Assistance  Teams  to 
furnish  advice,  guidance  and  training  to  local  hamlets  on  civic  action 
projects.  Under  this  concept,  a  project  is  surveyed  by  the  professionally 
competent  team  members.  Requirements  and  standards  are  established 
and  technical  guidance  is  given.  The  actual  construction  is  done  by  the 
Vietnamese,  resulting  in  closer  identification  by  them  with  the  project. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  concept  will  be  adopted  by  all  bases.98 

Realization  of  this  goal,  however,  hinged  on  South  Vietnamese  interest  and 
participation.  Flence,  significant  headway  would  have  to  await  a  more  enthusiastic 
response  than  that  displayed  in  1966." 

Besides  poor  transportation  arrangements  and  an  inadequate  Vietnamese 
response,  other  obstacles  hampered  the  civic  action  program's  effectiveness  as  well 
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during  its  developmental  phase.  Even  with  the  enormous  strides  made  to  provide 
funds  for  the  program,  shortages  were  a  constant  problem  with  which  base  personnel 
had  to  contend. 

Many  times  civic  projects  were  placed  in  direct  competition  for  funds  with  the 
strictly  military  demands  of  the  war.  And  when  this  happened,  the  civic  action 
program  was  the  one  usually  thought  to  possess  the  less  immediate  need.  One 
observer  had  taken  note  of  this  tendency  to  slight  smaller  programs  as  early  as  1961. 
His  remarks  remained  just  as  applicable  half  a  decade  later: 

sophisticated  weapons  systems  continue  to  absorb  the  major  portion  of 
available  funds  leaving  little  to  carry  on  or  initiate  the  many  small, 
mundane  projects  that  constitute  a  desirable  effort  in  remote  area 
limited  war.  It  is  much  easier  to  "sell"  and  keep  alive  a  larger 
sophisticated,  technically  exciting  project  than  a  series  of  small 
projects— it  is  easier  to  herd  an  elephant  than  a  thousand  rabbits.  A 
hungry  elephant  is  also  more  conspicuous  and  more  noisy  than  a  herd 
of  rabbits.100 

One  last  lesson  which  was  learned  quite  early  was  that  more  benefits  resulted 
from  developing  well -planned,  time-phased  civic  action  programs,  rather  than 
engaging  in  spur-of-the-moment  projects  on  a  spare-time  basis  as  the  Air  Force  had 
been  involved  with  in  the  past.101  As  the  civic  action  program  continued  to  expand 
admi  ni  strati  vely,  with  i  ncr eased  manni  ng  and  cl  oser  i  ntegrati  on  with  the  base  defense 
and  psychological  operations  programs,  specific  projects  naturally  became  better 
planned  and  coordinated.102  Moreover,  by  April  1967  most  air  bases  in  South  Vietnam 
had  developed  a  formal  civic  action  plan.103  Although  operating  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  Army-dominated  Military  Assistance  Command,  the  Seventh  Air 
Force  program  provided  enough  flexibility  to  allow  each  of  the  ten  bases  to  establish 
and  conduct  a  separate  program  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  area  in  which 
it  was  located. 

E  ach  base's  pi  an  usual  I  y  consi  sted  of  a  I  i  st  of  the  proj  ects  the  base  ci  vi  c  acti  on 
council  considered  worthwhile.  Many  proposed  projects  were  based  on  requests  for 
assistance  solicited  from  residents  of  nearby  hamlets,  Once  formulated,  the  plan  was 
then  submitted  to  the  senior  provincial  advisor  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Assistance 
Command  and  to  the  local  and  provincial  Vietnamese  officials  who  would  be  affected. 
Priorities  would  then  be  assigned  and  positive  commitments  made.  An  approved  plan 
permitted  advance  planning  of  manpower  and  material  needs  and  allowed  sufficient 
time  to  acquire  needed  assistance  through  existing  channels.104 

The  individual  province  chief  usually  served  as  the  principal  focal  point  for 
integrating  the  program  with  provincial  needs.  As  the  senior  government  official,  he 
determined  the  requirements,  established  priorities,  and  allocated  Vietnamese 
resources  for  military  civic  action  projects.  If  particular  projects  required  additional 
guidance  or  supplies,  the  provincial  or  district  advisors  of  the  Military  Assistance 
Command  were  contacted.  Supplemental  support  from  either  the  Vietnamese 
government  or  thell.S.  Agency  for  I  nternational  Development  would  be  arranged.  To 
receive  approval  and  funds,  projects  had  to  be  relevant  to  the  overall  revolutionary 
development  program.  Priority  was  also  given  to  combined  projects  on  which, 
American  and  Vietnamese  Air  Force  personnel  worked  side-by-side.105  Most  of  the 
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plans  which  were  developed  involved  one  or  more  of  five  different  types  of  projects, 
each  aimed  at  either  offsetting  the  destruction  and  suffering  caused  by  the  war, 
encouraging  a  sense  of  national  unity  among  the  people,  creating  a  non-hostile 
environment  for  base  activities,  or  laying  the  foundation  for  a  speedy  postwar 
recovery.106  Four  of  these  undertakings— the  emergency  relief  of  suffering  project, 
provincial  airlift,  aid  to  needy  institutions,  and  community  relations  projects— were 
not  new  on  the  list  of  Air  Force  civic  activities.107  What  was  new,  however,  was  the 
extensive  effort  i  niti  ated  to  coordi  nate  the  vari  ous  programs  i  n  order  to  provi  de  ti  mely 
assistance  and  to  avoid  either  duplication  or  oversight.108 

On  emergency  relief  projects,  for  example,  early  and  positive  steps  had  to  be 
taken  to  relieve  suffering  so  that  the  Viet  Cong  would  not  exploit  the  situation  and 
win  over  still  another  portion  of  the  local  populace.  Although  each  situation  differed 
because  of  the  various  types  of  disasters,  certain  forms  of  assistance  were  always 
needed:  distribution  of  food  and  clothing,  evacuation  of  people  to  emergency  shelters, 
medical  attention  to  the  injured,  and  quite  often,  reparations  for  personal  losses. 
Advance  plans,  developed  in  coordination  with  other  U.S.  military  forces  in  the 
vicinity,  the  local  Agency  for  International  Development  representative,  and 
Vietnamese  government  officials,  assured  the  allocation  of  emergency  resources  in  the 
form  of  personnel,  supplies,  and  transportation  and  allowed  prearranged  teams  to  go 
immediately  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster  to  offer  assistance  to  the  victims. 

Similarly,  other  civic  action  projects  normally  also  required  material  resources 
for  their  completion.  Airlift  on  an  unscheduled,  space-available  basis  did  not 
guarantee  timely  support  to  isolated  areas.  Consequently,  civic  activities  had 
previ  ousl  y  reached  onl  y  as  far  as  the  avai  I  abl  e transportati  on  routes.  The  devel  opment 
of  scheduled  airlift  plans  by  many  air  bases,  however,  made  possible  a  whole  variety 
of  different  projects— many  of  them  carried  on  by  military  services  other  than  the  Air 
Force.  This  tremendously  expanded  the  role  of  air  power  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
ci  vi  c  acti  on  program  and  moved  the  government's  revol  uti  onary  devel  opment  program 
into  the  remote  countryside. 

The  many  South  Vietnamese  institutions  needing  assistance  in  one  form  or 
another  I i  kewi se benefited  tremendousl y  from  wel  I  thought-out  and  coordi  nated  plans. 
By  1966,  various  U.S.  and  Vietnamese  governmental  and  military  agencies  had 
compiled  lists  of  most  local  institutions,  containing  such  useful  information  as  to  the 
amount  of  aid  each  was  receiving  at  the  time  and  the  assistance  still  required. 
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A  general  review  of  this  data  with  local  provincial  committees  permitted  base 
civic  action  personnel  to  assign  specific  organizations  to  each  Air  Force  unit.  Each 
unit,  together  with  representatives  of  a  corresponding  Vietnamese  Air  Force  unit, 
could  then  visit  the  designated  institutions,  survey  their  specific  needs,  and  draw  a 
plan  of  action,  Coordination  with  the  base  civic  acti  on  council  andthelocal  provincial 
committees  followed,  allowing  assignment  of  personnel  and  allocation  of  resources. 
The  projects  which  ensued— many  of  them  long-term— produced  many  more 
permanent  and  meani  ngful  benefits  than  random  di  stri  buti  ons  of  candy,  food,  and  toys 
to  any  conveniently  located  institution,  even  though  the  momentary  effects  were  often 
not  as  emotional.109 

As  far  as  community  relations  projects  were  concerned,  these  too  had  made  up 
an  important  part  of  Air  Force  civic  activities  since  the  arrival  of  the  first  Air  Force 
units  in  Vietnam.  Serious  planning  for  such  projects,  however,  did  not  begin  until 
after  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Command  issued  a  directive  in  J  une  1965  setting 
forth  the  basic  framework  for  community  relations  committees  and  friendship 
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councils.110  The  directive  specified  that  these  bodies  were  to  be  established  in  each 
urban  area  in  South  Vietnam  and  would  be  composed  of  principal  representatives 
from  each  major  military  unit  in  the  vicinity.  The  purpose  of  the  committees  and 
councils  was  to  develop  a  community  relations  program  to  enhance  mutual  respect 
between  the  military  forces  in  the  country  and  the  Vietnamese  civilian  population.111 
Air  Force  personnel  were  usually  represented  on  these  councils  and  participated  on 
the  resulting  projects.  In  addition,  many  Air  Force  commanders  initiated  their  own 
community  relations  programs  to  instruct  the  personnel  under  their  command  in  the 
importance  of  their  role  as  ambassadors  for  the  United  States.  This  was  quite 
important  because  the  unthinking  act  of  one  individual  could  easily  undo  the  well- 
planned,  thoughtful  efforts  of  an  entire  base. 

Even  though  most  air  base  civic  action  plans  contained  reference  to  the 
necessity  for  good  community  relations  projects  and  properly  coordinated 
humanitarian  activities,  it  was  on  civic  projects  to  further  air  base  security  that  most 
programs  placed  their  emphasis.  Viet  Cong  attacks  on  South  Vietnamese  airfields  had 
begun  in  earnest  in  1966.112  Studies  showed  that  attacking  forces  enjoyed  good 
intelligence  and  had  cooperation— both  willing  and  coerced— from  Vietnamese  living 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bases.  The  Viet  Cong,  for  example,  often  assembled 
weapons  and  ammunition  well  in  advance  of  the  scheduled  attacks.  And  during 
September  of  1966,  three  detailed  maps  of  Da  Nang  Air  Base  were  discovered  during 
the  search  of  a  local  Vietnamese  residence.  The  most  detailed  of  the  maps  showed  all 
the  base's  roads,  buildings,  and  grounds.  It  also  contained  some  forty  keyed 
descriptions  of  such  areas  as  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  headquarters  communication 
towers,  flight  line,  and  the  alert  crew's  quarters. 

The  threat  to  major  bases  such  as  Da  Nang  was  compounded  by  the  1966 
buildup  of  troops  and  equipment.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  some  in  the  Military 
Assistance  Command  believed  Viet  Cong  successes  in  attacking  airfields  constituted 
the  most  notable  communist  victories  during  the  year,  All  indications  were  that  the 
level  and  frequency  of  this  type  of  attack  would  increase.113 

Although  base  defense  was  technically  a  South  Vietnamese  responsibility,  the 
United  States  was  sensitive  to  the  need  to  protect  these  airfields  and  the  U.S. 
personnel  and  assets  assigned  to  them.114  As  part  of  the  base  defense  program,  Air 
Force  planners  advocated  use  of  a  combination  of  civic  action  and  psychological 
warfare  to  win  over  the  population  adjoining  the  air  base,  thus  cutting  into  the  Viet 
Cong's  popular  support  and  raising  the  cost  for  the  Viet  Cong  to  implement  similar 
people's  programs.  The  resulting  Air  Force  plan  became  known  as  the  perimeter 
hamlet  rehabilitation  programs  Coordinated  by  the  Seventh  Air  Force,  the  program 
emphasized  joint  United  States  Vietnamese  Air  Force  projects  in  the  hamlets 
surrounding  Da  Nang,  NhaTrang,  Bien  Floa,  Tan  Son  Nhut,  and  BinhThuy,  and  joint 
U  .S.  Ai r  F orce-Vi etnamese government  projects  i n  the  vi ci nity  of  PI ei ku,  P hu  Cat,  Tuy 
Floa,  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  and  Phan  Rang.  These  latter  bases  did  not  have  a  Vietnamese 
Air  Force  wing  in  residence  to  work  jointly  with  American  personnel.115 

The  peri  meter  hamlet  program  actually  started  in  October  1965  when  theGia 
Dinh  sector  chief,  reacting  from  a  recent  Viet  Cong  attack  on  Bien  Floa  Air  Base, 
decided  to  step-up  the  security  at  Tan  Son  Nhut,  the  headquarters  for  all  Air  Force 
activities  in  Vietnam  and  the  base  for  about  13,000  Air  Force  personnel.  The  base  was 
situated  on  the  outskirts  of  Saigon  in  a  heavily  populated  area.  Twelve  hamlets 
surrounding  the  air  base  fell  within  the  "sensitive  area"  classification.  By  all 
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measurements,  the  economic  status  of  the  more  than  50,000  people  residing  in  them 
was  substandard.  Many  families  could  have  been  classified  as  destitute.  In  general, 
the  sanitation,  health,  and  living  conditions  were  deplorable.  A  combination  of  these 
factors  made  the  hamlets  relatively  secure  havens  for  many  Viet  Cong.  A  government 
survey  revealed  that  in  some  hamlets  as  many  as  seventy  percent  of  the  inhabitants 
were  either  outright  Viet  Cong  sympathizers  or  members  of  families  containing 
communist  supporters.116 

To  counter  the  definite  Viet  Cong  advantage  in  the  Tan  Son  Nhut  area,  a  civic 
action  program  involving  the  Boy  Scout  movement  (which  Air  Force  personnel  had 
helped  to  initiate)  was  undertaken.  The  Scouts  assisted  in  distributing  foodstuffs  and 
other  commodities.  The  people  responded  well,  with  very  little  open  hostility.  The 
sector  chief  then  assigned  each  of  the  twelve  hamlets  to  a  specific  Vietnamese  Air 
Force  unit  of  the  33rd  Wing  located  at  the  base.  To  meet  the  needs  of  hamlet 
residents,  Vietnamese  airmen  grouped  themselves  into  cultural,  sanitation,  medical, 
and  construction  teams.  They  also  formed  hamlet  cadres  to  work  directly  with  the 
destitute  villagers.  Food,  clothing,  and  toys  were  distributed  on  a  regular  basis,  and 
the  quality  of  life  improved  considerably.117 

The  program  was  extremely  large,  however.  Although  there  were  sufficient 
Vietnamese  and  Seventh  Air  F orce  personnel  to  match  the  requi  rements,  too  often  the 
program  suffered  from  lack  of  direction.  Frequently  the  Seventh  Air  Force  unit  would 
take  the  easi  er ,  short-term  approach  and  spend  the  day  at  one  of  the  I  ocal  orphanages 
passing  out  candy  and  toys.  On  a  comparative  scale,  the  results  of  such  civic  efforts 
were  minimal.  Likewise,  the  role  of  Vietnamese  Air  Force  personnel  in  the  program 
was  hampered  by  the  limited  resources  avail  able  to  them,  their  lack  of  training  in  the 
technicalities  of  civic  action,  and  the  limited  number  of  trained  U  .S.  Air  F  orce  advi  sors 
available  to  instruct  them  properly.118  In  February  1966,  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force 
Wing  appeal  edtothell.S.AirF  orce  Advi  sory  T  earn  at  Tan  Son  N  hut  for  fi  nanci  al  and 
technical  assistance.  I  n  August  the  program  was  strengthened  considerably  with  the 
appointment  of  a  base  civic  action  advisory  council  and  the  recruitment  of  the  active 
support  of  the  base  commander.  Representatives  from  each  staff  agency  and  tenant 
unit  on  base  held  membership  on  the  council.  This  new  coordinating  group 
significantly  increased  cooperation  between  the  U.S.  and  Vietnamese  Air  Forces.119 

One  of  the  first  tasks  undertaken  by  the  council  was  the  coordination  of  the 
perimeter  hamlet  project  with  local  and  provincial  officials  to  integrate  the  proposed 
Air  Force  projects  in  the  twelve  hamlets  into  the  government's  revolutionary 
devel  opment  pi  ans  for  the  provi  nee.  Through  this  coordi  nati  on,  the  needs  and  self-hel  p 
plans  of  each  hamlet  were  discussed  with  the  province  chief,  the  village  chiefs,  and 
the  chiefs  or  mayors  of  each  hamlet.  Each  resident  U.S.  Air  Force  unit  at  Tan  Son 
Nhut  was  also  assigned  to  a  specific  hamlet  in  the  critical  area  surrounding  the  base. 
These  American  airmen  from  the  377th  Combat  Support  Group  worked  closely  with 
the  previously  assigned  Vietnamese  Air  Force  personnel  to  implement  the  individual 
hamlet  rehabilitation  plans. 

Initially,  each  of  the  twelve  hamlets  was  surveyed  to  determine  its  needs.  Food 
supplements  were  distributed  to  needy  families.  Medical  and  dental  examinations  and 
treatments  were  administered.  And  Vietnamese  servicemen,  working  with  provincial 
revolutionary  development  teams,  initiated  a  detailed  census  of  each  hamlet.  The 
census  provided  such  useful  information  as  political  and  religious  preferences  of  each 
family,  as  well  as  its  economic  status. 
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After  the  groundwork  for  the  program  had  been  laid  by  these  preliminary 
actions,  civic  action  personnel  commenced  major  construction  projects  in  hamlets 
where  the  needs  of  the  residents  had  been  confirmed  by  the  provincial  committee. 
Projects  included  the  construction  and  repair  of  schools,  churches,  clinics,  sanitation 
facilities,  roads,  culverts,  and  drainage  systems.  Local  labor  was  used  in  each  case. 
Building  materials  came  largely  from  provincial  sources  as  well  as  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  Likewise,  both  the  Vietnamese  and  U.S.  Air  Forces 
provided  heavy  construction  equipment,  transported  building  materials  and  other 
supplies,  supervised  all  technical  aspects  of  the  projects,  and  often  provided 
supplementary  building  materials  when  shortages  developed.  Provincial  officials 
provided  the  hamlet  work  force  with  the  necessary  security.120 

Even  with  added  American  involvement  on  a  planned  basis  and  the  benefits 
of  increased  coordination  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of  the  Air  Force  civic  action 
advisory  council,  progress  in  carrying  out  the  ambitious  Tan  Son  Nhut  perimeter 
program  fell  short  of  Seventh  Air  Force  desires  and  expectations.  The  reasons  can  be 
attributed  to  several  causes.  Early  in  1967  critical  differences  developed  between 
American  personnel  of  the  377th  -Combat  Support  Group  and  Vietnamese  in  the  33d 
Wing.  Majority  opinion  agreed  that  the  pi  an  had  tried  to  accomplish  too  much,  too  fast 
and  that  possibly  the  civic  action  officer  attached  to  the  377th  Combat  Support  Group, 
in  his  zeal  to  push  the  program,  had  caused  the  Vietnamese  to  lose  face  because  they 
were  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  more  rapid  pace  set  by  the  Americans.  Friction 
between  the  two  groups  reached  such  an  intensity  the  Americans  actually 
contemplated  withdrawing  from  the  program.121  Another  shortcoming  of  the  base 
perimeter  defense  program  was  the  recurring  failure  to  win  widespread  Vietnamese 
participation.122  At  Tan  Son  Nhut  the  primary  reason  Vietnamese  airmen  did  not 
parti  ci  pate  i  n  larger  numbers  was  dueto  the  substandard  conditions  under  which  they 
and  their  dependents  had  to  live.  Family  quarters  on  base  were  in  a  deplorable  state 
of  repair,  with  minimal  water  supplies  and  sanitation  facilities.  Since  civic  activities 
often  raised  the  lifestyles  of  the  recipients  above  those  of  many  of  these  Vietnamese 
Air  Force  families,  airmen,  already  humiliated  by  their  own  poverty,  understandably 
withheld  their  wholehearted  support  from  programs  which  they  thought  lowered  their 
social  status  in  the  eyes  of  the  local  populace.123 

Some  efforts  were  made  to  i  mprove  the  I  i  vi  ng  condi  ti  ons  of  these  I  ower  ranki  ng 
airmen,  but  several  seemingly  insurmountable  problems  were  encountered.  While 
sufficient  plans  and  manpower  were  on  hand  to  bring  about  the  needed  improvements, 
significant  material  support  was  unavailable  from  almost  all  sources.  Resources  and 
commodities  from  neither  the  Agency  for  International  Development  nor  other 
governmental  rel  i  ef  soci  eti  es  whi  ch  normal  I  y  provi  ded  ci  vi  c  acti  on  funds  could  be  used, 
Support  for  such  purposes  had  to  come  entirely  from  benevolent  private  individuals 
or  institutions.  Likewise,  the  Vietnamese  military  lacked  funds  to  undertake 
improvements  on  the  scale  required  in  this  instance.  Although  the  Vietnamese  Air 
Force  did  have  some  uncommitted  money,  it  was  generally  needed  for  more  pressing 
concerns,  and  the  logistical  command  became  adept  at  dodging  the  issue.  The  Seventh 
Ai  r  F  orce  di  d  havethe  sped  al  200,000  pi  aster  assi  stance-i  n-ki  nd  fund,  but  this  money, 
too,  was  limited  and  would  not  permit  projects  as  large  as  the  one  needed  for 
construction  of  military  dependent  housings  Moreover,  the  problem  of  substandard 
quarters  was  a  national  one  and  not  amenable  to  an  early  solution.  Then  it  was 
suggested  that  the  strategic  importance  of  the  Tan  Son  Nhut  Air  Base  should  put  it 
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in  a  category  worthy  of  special  consideration,  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  were  many 
other  important  strategic  areas,  such  as  the  Bien  Hoa  complex  and  the  ammunition 
dump  across  the  river  from  Saigon  which  rated  equal  consideration.124 

More  progress  began  to  be  made  in  1967  when  this  problem  came  to  the 
attention  of  Seventh  Air  Force  headquarters.  With  authorization  from  the  Air  Force 
Directorate  of  Plans  in  Washington  to  General  Nichols  requested  that  all  Seventh  Air 
F  orce  wi  ngs  and  groups  expand  thei  r  ci  vi  c  acti  on  programs  to  i  nd  ude  assi  stance  to  the 
families  of  these  Vietnamese  airmen.  Regular  civicaction  sources  could  now  be  tapped 
for  the  necessary  funds.125 

With  this  new  arrangement,  the  building  program  gained  momentum.  The 
rehabilitation  was  handled  as  a  joint  self-help  project.  Americans  provided  most  of  the 
plans,  equipment,  and  building  materials;  the  Vietnamese  supplied  most  of  the 
manpower.126  Generally  this  division  of  responsibility  worked  very  well,  although 
occasionally  a  number  of  minor  problems  would  surface.  U.S.  brick  making  machines, 
for  example,  often  produced  building  blocks  too  large  for  the  proud,  but  small-framed 
Vietnamese  to  handle.  And  in  at  least  one  instance,  implementation  of  faulty  plans 
caused  interior  structures  to  flood  during  heavy  rains.  The  program,  nonetheless,  was 
considered  tremendously  successful.  I  n  addition  to  improving  the  appearance  of  the 
air  bases  and  the  morale  of  the  Vietnamese,  it  produced  at  least  one  side  benefit: 
many  Vietnamese  airmen  gained  valuable  civil  engineering  skills  which  could  be 
transferred  directly  to  their  military  jobs.127 

Another  problem  theTan  Son  Nhut  perimeter  hamlet  program  faced  revolved 
around  thefact  that  there  were  many  different  military  units  performing  civic  action 
around  the  air  base.  The  various  services  within  the  U.S.  military  establishment  sent 
out  teams,  and  there  were  civic  action  teams  from  other  countries  working  there  as 
well.  This  greatly  complicated  the  task  of  coordination.  Other  coordination  problems 
stemmed  from  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  these  non-combat  personnel  to  consult 
district  and  village  chiefs  before  implementing  their  programs. 

When  the  food  distribution  program  was  first  started  up  in  the  area,  for 
example,  civicaction  personnel  failed  to  ask  the  local  officials  for  nominations  on  who 
should  run  the  program,  Not  only  did  these  village  authorities  feel  slighted,  but  the 
knowledge  they  could  have  provided  on  the  character  of  the  various  applicants  was 
not  used,  As  a  result,  the  individuals  selected  to  distribute  the  food  were  of  very  poor 
quality.  Soon  there  were  numerous  complaints  about  corruption.  There  were  charges, 
for  example,  that  much  of  the  food  given  to  the  villagers  ended  up  in  the  black  market 
signifying  that  the  food  was  not  really  needed  by  those  receiving  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  more  deserving  villagers  often  received  no  assistance  at  all. 
Moreover,  the  program  operators  made  little  distinction  between  families  loyal  to  the 
government  and  fami  I  i  es  of  Vi  et  Cong.  So  i  nstead  of  bei  ng  won  over  by  these  goodwi  1 1 
efforts,  the  villagers  in  the  area  complained  of  the  program's  injustices.  One  attitude 
survey  funded  by  the  U.S.  Embassy  during  this  time  also  indicated  that  the  twelve 
hamlets  around  Tan  Son  Nhut  that  were  targeted  for  civic  activities  had  become 
overly  dependent  on  military  handouts  for  a  significant  portion  of  their  subsistence. 
Except  in  cases  of  disaster  relief,  this  was  exactly  opposite  the  result  desired.128 

Rumors  of  these  and  other  difficulties  reached  Seventh  Air  Force  headquarters, 
and  early  in  1967  the  command  issued  a  directive  that  all  U.S.  Air  Force  base 
commanders  would  submit  lists  of  civic  action  projects  pertinent  to  their  respective 
areas  and  indicate  the  coordination  with  sector  and  sub-sector  chiefs  that  had  been 
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made.  It  was  specified  that  this  was  to  be  done  before  any  future  projects  were 
undertaken.  At  Tan  Son  Nhut  the  commanding  general,  as  installation  coordinator, 
also  accepted  responsibility  for  coordinating  the  efforts  of  U.S.  personnel  stationed 
there,  including  the  coordination  of  community  relations  with  civic  action. 

By  April,  more  positive  results  from  the  increased  efforts  at  coordination  could 
already  be  seen  in  several  undertakings.  In  addition,  a  reassessment  of  the  entire 
program  brought  a  retrenchment  al ong  more  real  i sti c  I  i  nes.  The  33rd  Vi  etnamese  Ai  r 
Force  Wing  continued  its  efforts  unilaterally  in  the  assigned  twelve-hamlet  area, 
conducting  a  wide  variety  of  different  civic  action  projects.  American  personnel,  while 
not  withdrawing  completely  from  the  twelve  hamlets  concentrated  their,  efforts  in  two 
additional  districts  in  Gia  Dinh  Province. 

They  also  restructured  thei  r  program  more  toward  a  few  specific  projects  which 
they  carried  out  with  exceptional  skill.  They  continued  to  help  plan  future  activities 
and  make  recommendations  on  an  advisory  basis.  Frequently  they  also  accompanied 
the  Vietnamese  teams  on  projects  requiring  larger  numbers  of  team  members. 

Following  the  reorganization,  the  Tan  Son  Nhut  perimeter  hamlet  project 
expanded  rapidly.  The  proximity  of  the  air  base  to  the  capital  city  of  Saigon  motivated 
many  to  work  harder  trying  to  develop  a  model  civic  action  program.  After  a  short 
while,  the  reaction  ofthelocal  populace  became  more  open  and  friendly.  Inthehamlet 
of  Dong  Tam  6,  for  example,  the  response  of  residents  to  a  new  school— their 
first— was  shown  by  turning  over  the  hamlet  vice  chief,  an  active  Viet  Cong,  to 
government  authorities.  Quite  often  also  a  home  would  burn  to  the  ground  in  one  of 
the  hamlets  completely  wiping  out  a  family's  possessions.  @en  the  appeal  for  help 
came,  Vietnamese  and  American  airmen  would  appear  on  the  scene  almost 
immediately  with  emergency  help  and  pre-assembl ed  relief  packages.  The  impact  on 
the  local  populace  was  very  positive.  The  common  people  were  not  used  to  immediate 
aid  or  concern  from  their  government  even  though  they  were  located  on  the  outskirts 
of  Saigon.  Small  projects  such  as  these  could  only  draw  them  closer  to  active  support 
of  their  government.129 

Similar  to  the  situation  atTan  Son  Nhut,  every  other  Seventh  Air  Force  base 
had  a  cluster  of  hamlets  on  its  perimeter  which  needed  assistance.  To  raise  the  social 
and  economic  status  to  a  liveable  standard  and  break  the  hold  of  the  Viet  Cong  on  the 
people,  each  base  developed  its  own  hamlet  perimeter  program.  Progress  was 
measured  by  the  response  of  the  local  residents  in  providing  intelligence  information 
and  in  the  resulting  improvement  in  base  security.130  On  that  basis  the  small,  but 
enthusiastic  contingent  of  U.S.  Air  Force  personnel  of  the  632nd  Combat  Support 
Group  at  BinhThuyAB,  located  seventy-five  miles  southwest  of  Saigon  in  the  Mekong 
delta,  had  one  of  the  most  successful  Air  Force  efforts  in  South  Vietnam. 

During  the  first  half  of  1966,  the  Viet  Cong  had  managed  to  shell  the  air  base 
an  average  of  once  every  month.  They  staged  their  attacks  from  nearby  positions 
under  the  protection  of  supporters  in  hamlets  located  on  the  southern  perimeter  of  the 
base.  Consequently,  the  Air  Force  civic  action  team  designed  its  program  to  win  over 
the  residents  in  those  hamlets,  and  deny  the  enemy  a  friendly  environment  for  his 
operations.  I  n  several  strategically  located  hamlets,  civic  action  personnel  constructed 
and  repaired  community  warehouses,  sanitation  facilities,  schools,  and  clinics.  One 
American  andtwoVietnameseAir  Force  doctors  with  their  assistants  visited  residents 
on  a  regular  weekly  basis  treating  their  sick,  while  one  USAF  captain  traveled  by 
sampan  to  more  isolated  areas.  Special  teams  also  distributed  food  supplements  and 
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clothing  to  poor  inhabitants.  Thell.S.  Agency  for  I  nternational  Development  provided 
the  funds  for  the  construction  projects.  Much  of  the  food  came  from  the  U.S. 
Operations  Mission.  Vietnamese  Air  Force  participation  on  almost  all  projects  was 
good.131 

The  results  of  this  vigorous  program  paid  off  handsomely.  In  early  October 
1966,  the  Viet  Cong  moved  into  one  of  the  perimeter  hamlets  in  preparation  for 
another  mortar  attack  against  the  air  base  on  October  12th.  At  great  risk  to  their  own 
lives,  several  residents  of  the  hamlet  reported  plans  of  the  attack  to  the  security  police 
at  the  base.  Aided  by  this  timely  information,  the  police  were  able  to  move  into  the 
hamlet  a  couple  of  days  prior  to  the  planned  enemy  action  and  capture  both  mortars 
and  ammunition.  The  security  forces  attributed  their  victory  to  the  "fine  efforts  of  the 
military  civic  action  program"  which  had  allowed  the  government  to  establish  an 
excellent  rapport"  with  the  local  populace.132  According  to  Binh  Thuy  base  officials, 

I ocal  i  ntel  I i gence reporti  ng  on  al I  Vi et  Cong  acti viti es  progressively  i  mproved  after  this 
incident.  Several  months  later,  in  December  1966,  the  Viet  Cong  did  manage  to  strike 
the  base  with  some  mortar  rounds,  but  they  did  so  from  positions  set  up  seven 
kilometers  from  the  base— well  beyond  the  perimeter  hamlets.  Damage  to  the  Air 
Force  installation  was  consequently  very  minor.133 

Opportunities  in  the  delta  for  humanitarian  work  also  presented  themselves 
in  1966,  Duringthefall  of  that  year  severe  floods  struck  the  region.  The  rapid  reaction 
of  the  two  air  forces  strengthened  significantly  the  response  of  the  local  populace 
rallying  to  the  support  of  the  government.  Medical  civic  action  teams  from  Binh  Thuy 
were  immediately  activated  to  give  immunization  shots  to  the  local  peopleto  prevent 
the  outbreak  of  cholera  and  typhoid  epidemics.  Whenever  the  teams  visited  a  hamlet 
more  than  a  few  miles  from  the  base,  Vietnamese  helicopters  transported  the  men, 
permitting  a  maximum  effective  working  period  in  the  hamlet  and  lessening  the 
extensi  vetravel  i  ng  ti  me  usual  ly  requi  red.  This  proved  very  i  mportant,  especi  al  I  y  si  nee 
security  protection  for  the  civic  teams  had  to  be  coordinated  with  other  Air  Force 
efforts  requiring  police  protection.134 

To  help  out  during  the  flood,  Vietnamese  and  U.S.  Air  Force  units  at  nearby 
Tan  Son  Nhut  offered  their  services  as  well  in  an  airlift  of  supplies  to  flood  victims. 
The  government  gave  the  two  wings  responsibility  for  some  three  thousand  homeless 
families  in  Men  Giang  Province  on  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  I  n  a  joint  effort,  the  two  groups 
of  men  assembled,  and  packaged  into  family-size  bundles,  seventy  tons  of  clothing, 
foodstuffs,  tents,  and  tools.  Fifteen  Vietnamese  C-47s  then  shuttled  between  Saigon 
and  the  delta  province  airlifting  the  supplies  to  the  main  airfield  in  onlyafew  hours. 
Because  the  Viet  Cong  controlled  most  of  the  province,  close  coordination  with 
provincial  military  forces  was  necessary  to  secure  the  airfield  for  the  delivery  of  the 
goods.  An  armed  truck  convoy  then  moved  the  supplies  to  the  distribution  point  some 
forty  kilometers  away.  It  was  estimated  that  through  these  actions  the  immediate 
needs  of  most  of  the  three  thousand  families  were  met.  The  airlift  was  primarily  a 
Vietnamese  Air  Force  effort,  stimulated  and  guided  by  U.S.  Air  Force  personnel.  The 
success  of  the  undertaking  indicated  what  could  be  accomplished  by  the  indigenous 
military  if  their  efforts  were  properly  channeled  and  supervised.135 

In  addition  to  flood  disaster  relief,  Binh  Thuy  officers  and  airmen  during  the 
last  months  of  1966  contributed  to  the  purchase  of  land  for  a  Protestant  religious- 
medical  center  in  the  town  of  CanThoand  undertook  the  building  of  a  refugee  school 
at  Phong  Dien.  They  also  worked  closely  with  Air  Force  chaplains  to  improve  the 
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facilities  of  a  maternity  hospital  and  village  clinic  at  Binh  Thuy  Village  and 
distributed  gifts  of  money,  diapers,  milk,  juices,  and  other  needed  supplies  to  the  Da 
la  Providence  Orphanage.  At  the  village  of  Dau  Sau,  the  construction  of  pews  and 
kneel ers  for  the  community  church  helped  to  ease  the  ill-feelings  of  residents  whose 
previous  village  had  been  almost  completely  destroyed  in  a  bombing  raid.136 

Bien  Hoa  Air  Base,  home  of  thellSAF  3dTactical  Fighter  Wing,  also  developed 
a  very  active  perimeter  hamlet  program,  involving  three  hamlets,  a  village,  and  a 
refugee  camp  in  the  vicinity.  A  number  of  large  U.S.  Army  units  were  in  the  area  and 
had  assigned  responsibilities  for  civic  action  projects  in  some  perimeter  settlements. 
Coordination  and  compromise,  however,  allowed  the  U.S.  and  Vietnamese  air  wings 
to  work  in  those  areas  closest  to  the  base  which  had  not  already  been  assigned  to 
another  military  unit  and  also  to  provide  medical  help  to  an  even  larger  area.  The  Air 
Force  effort  centered  around  a  strong  medical  program,  the  distribution  of  food  to 
needy  families,  and  social  and  cultural  development  projects.  As  at  Binh  Thuy, 
Vietnamese  Air  Force  personnel  were  active  in  the  program  and  served  also  as 
psychological  warfare  agents,  I  n  the  latter  capacity,  they  were  especially  effective  in 
winning  an  audience  when  they  dressed  themselves  in  the  traditional  Vietnamese 
peasant  clothing— marked  only  with  a  small  Air  Force  insignia— and  uninhibitedly 
associated  with  the  villagers  while  distributing  leaflets  and  explaining  Air  Force 
motives  and  civic  action  goals.  The  leaflets  described  the  government's  concern  for  its 
people  and  identified  the  teams  with  the  government.137 

As  at  other  bases,  the  medical  and  dental  services  program  at  Bien  FI  oa  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  and  worthwhile  civic  action  efforts.  The  3d  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing  provided  outpatient  medical  treatment  and  instruction  to  individuals  in 
orphanages  as  well  as  in  surrounding  rural  communities.  They  concentrated  their 
efforts  in  the  Cong  Thanh  and  Tan  Uyen  districts  of  Bien  Floa  Province  where  such 
services  were  particularly  inadequate.  All  work  was  performed  on  a  voluntary  basis 
by  American  Air  Force  medical  personnel  during  their  off-duty  hours.  The  people's 
response  to  the  voluntary  effort  was  very  good.  In  J  une  1965,  approximately  300 
patients  were  seen  by  Air  Force  doctors.  Word  spread  of  the  program's  effectiveness. 
By  December  the  number  of  treatments  had  grown  to  1,500  per  month.  And  then, 
during  the  first  four  months  of  1966,  civic  teams  administered  medical  care  to  a  total 
of  19,158  patients  during  some  134  medical  visits.  T  wenty-four  vi  1 1  ages,  a  leper  colony, 
and  numerous  orphanages  and  clinics  wereinduded  in  the  visits.  Community  health 
improved  considerably  both  as  a  direct  result  of  the  medical  treatments  and  as  a 
result  of  the  distribution  of  soap  and  other  sanitation  supplies.  On  many  occasions 
Vietnamese  officials  and  individual  citizens  expressed  their  appreciation  to  the 
Americans  for  their  help.138 

The  food  distribution  program  was  handled  almost  entirely  by  Vietnamese 
personnel  at  Bien  Floa.  From  food  furnished  by  the  U.S.  Operations  Mission,  the 
political  warfare  section  of  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  maintained  a  stock  of  basic 
commodities  ready  for  distribution  in  times  of  crisis  as  well  as  on  a  routine  basis. 
Working  with  the  hamlet  chiefs  who  selected  the  families  to  receive  this  additional 
help,  political  warfare  personnel  distributed  the  supplements.  On  numerous  occasions 
the  food  distribution  program  was  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  health  services 
program,  with  the  base  doctor  accompanying  the  political  warfare  team  when  they 
made  their  distributions.139  Construction  projects  were  likewise  often  undertaken 
jointly  and  produced  similar  results.  One  interesting  opportunity  arose  during  the 
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summer  of  1966  at  Bien  Hoa.  The  outcome  proved  that  even  with  building  materials 
themselves  in  critically  short  supply,  having  a  beneficial  construction  program  often 
demanded  only  a  little  time  and  ingenuity,  I  n  August  the  need  for  school  furniture  in 
the  Bien  Hoa  elementary  schools  came  to  the  attention  of  the  local  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  representative  and  personnel  from  the  3d  Tactical  Fighter 
Wing.  Lumber,  a  precious  commodity  in  most  areas  of  South  Vietnam,  was  in  short 
supply  at  the  air  base.  To  fill  the  request,  Air  Force  personnel  collected  discarded  M- 
82  and  M-42  bomb  fin  crates.  The  delivery  of  the  crates  was  a  joint  effort  of  the 
United  States  and  Vietnamese  Air  Forces  and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  U.S.  Air  Force  technicians  then  showed  Agency  representatives  and 
Vietnamese  school  carpenters  how  to  disassemble  the  crates  and  reassemble  them  to 
make  serviceable  and  attractive  school  desks  and  benches.  Paint  and  nails  were  the 
only  consumable  items  Utilized.  News  of  the  successful  Bien  Hoa  school  furniture 
program  quickly  spread  to  outlying  districts.  Late  that  month,  a  request  came  from 
a  distant  village  to  help  furnish  fourteen  classrooms  with  the  "bomb  fin  crate" 
furniture.  Vietnamese  and  American  airmen  transported  the  crates  to  the  district 
where  local  school  carpenters  were  again  taught  the  construction  technique.  Simple 
gestures  such  as  these  helped  the  Vietnamese  build  a  more  workable  society.  They 
also  turned  up  much  valuable  intelligence  information  and  won  many  friends  for 
governmental  representatives.140 

On  occasion  however,  accidents  of  war  occurred  which  negated  much  of  the 
goodwill  which  civic  action  personnel  had  labored  to  build  up.  Although  the 
Vietnamese  usually  accepted  these  disasters  as  part  of  the  normal  course  of  war,  such 
accidents  could  also  make  the  peasants  highly  susceptible  to  Viet  Cong  propaganda. 
The  United  States  and  the  Vietnamese  governments  usually  acted  immediately  to 
keep  the  Viet  Cong  out  and  to  undertake  activities  designed  to  restore  lost  public 
confidence.141  Such  was  the  case  on  J  uly  1, 1966,  when  a  Third  Tactical  Fighter  Wing 
aircraft  inadvertently  dropped  a  cluster  bomb  on  the  village  of  Tan  Uyen,  about  ten 
miles  north  of  Bien  Hoa.  It  impacted  in  the  market  place,  scattering  bomblets  and 
debris  for  approximately  600  yards,  A  classroom  full  of  children  in  a  nearby  school 
was  hit  by  bomblets  and  major  portions  of  the  pod.  Eight  Vietnamese  children  were 
killed  and  about  forty  other  children  and  adults  were  injured.  The  village  itself 
suffered  substantial  damage.  Wing  medical  personnel,  U.S.  Army  sector  advisors,  and 
Vietnamese  provincial  officials  responded  immediately  to  help  the  injured  in  every 
possible  way  and  to  evacuate  the  more  seriously  wounded.  The  first  Americans  to 
appear  at  the  scene  of  the  accident  were  understandably  greeted  with  considerable 
open  hostility.  One  officer  was  fired  at  by  small  arms.  Viet  Cong  agitators  capitalized 
on  the  incident  and  made  every  effort  to  use  it  against  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  and  the  United  States  in  the  period  that  followed.142 

The  massive  humanitarian  effort  mounted  by  Air  Force  volunteers,  however, 
ultimately  was  able  to  offset  the  communist  propaganda  effort.  Within  twenty-four 
hours  volunteer  groups  had  started  to  repair  the  damaged  structures  in  the  village. 
E  mergency  suppl  i es  were  di stri  buted  through  Vi  etnamese  provi  nci  al  offi ci al  s,  and  the 
legal  officer  from  the  fighter  wing  compiled  a  listing  of  the  injured  and  dead  in  order 
that  solatium  payments  could  be  made  to  the  families  affected.  Within  two  weeks  Air 
Force  volunteers  had  rebuilt  two  houses,  repaired  damaged  roofs  on  several  others, 
restored  the  village  market  place,  and  provided  numerous  other  services.  The  village 
inhabitants  and  the  Vietnamese  elsewhere  in  South  Vietnam,  reached  through  the 
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Vietnamese  I  nformation  Service,  reacted  very  well  to  these  sincere  efforts  to  rebuilt 
the  damaged  vi  1 1  age  and  make  reparati  ons  to  the  i  nj  ured  and  fami  I  i  es  of  the  deceased. 
Before  the  end  of  the  month,  relationships  between  civilians  and  the  military  were 
back  to  normal  and,  according  to  Colonel  Robert  A.  Ackerly,  commander  of  the  Third 
Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  still  definitely  pro-American.143  In  similar  instances  at 
numerous  other  villages,  both  monetary  indemnification  and  assistance  in  the  form 
of  civic  action  projects  helped  compensate  Vietnamese  civilians  for  injury,  death,  or 
property  damage  suffered  as  a  result  of  wartime  accidents  and  combat  and  herbicide 
operations.  Although  such  actions  could  not  repay  the  Vietnamese  for  the  loss  of 
family  members  and  close  relatives,  they  did  go  a  long  way  toward  easing  their 
hardships  and  alleviating  many  adverse  psychological  effects.144 
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DECLARATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LIBERATION  FRONT  COMMITTEE  PHUOC 
THANH  DISTRICT  ABOUT  THE  SLAUGHTER  MADE  BY  AMERICANS  AND 
THEIR  SERVANTS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  AND  PUPILS  OF  TAN  UYEN  VILLAGE 

At  0830  on  J  uly  1. 1966,  two  US  jet  planes  foil  owing  the  order  of  American  Chiefs  and 
their  servants,  have  poured  dozens  and  dozens  of  bombs  upon  a  popular  elementary 
school ,  thi  s  started  from  the  market  and  spread  i  nto  the  Rach  T re  bri  dge,  i  n  Tan  U  yen 
Vi  1 1  age,  caused  death  and  wounds  to  more  than  80  persons  i  nd  udi  ng  sol  di  ers1  fami  I  i  es. 
Particularly,  54  young  pupils  died  and/or  were  wounded  at  the  school.  Besides,  6 
houses  being  burned,  this  slaughter  caused  heavy  casualties  to  the  inhabitants' 
property  of  the  di  strict.  After  droppi  ng  bombs,  they  concentrated  al  I  di  strict  pol  i  cemen 
who  were  ordered  to  guard  the  mai  n  pi  ace  and  streets,  forbi  ddi  ng  the  peopl  e  to  gather. 
Then  2  helicopters  were  sent  to  the  scene  as  well  as  a  red  cross  truck  in  order  to 
transport  bodies  and  wounded  without  leaving  any  trail.  At  the  above  named  school, 
they  abandoned  7  corpses  of  young  pupils,  however  4  children,  with  slight  wounds, 
escaped  and  returned  home  while  43  were  taken  away.  Here  is  a  very  cruel  crime, 
with  willful  murder,  causing  death  to  people  and  children  who  were  innocent,  even  in 
the  zone  which  was  under  their  provisory  control.  The  above  action  has  unveiled  and 
shown  to  us  their  real  face,  the  false  face  of  the  American  Empire  and  its  servants, 
though  they  always  boast  about  their  mission  of  maintaining  peace  by  giving  safety 
and  protecti  on  to  the  i  nhabi  tants  of  thei  r  vi  1 1  ages,  di  str  i  cts  and  strategi  c  haml  ets.  And 
it  is  not  thefirst  time  they  dropped  bombs  and  massacred  our  population.  Therefore, 
our  national  liberation  front  committee,  in  PhuocThanh  district  has  violently  attacked 
and  denounced  their  savage  action  to  the  entire  population  and  the  whole  world.  This 
crime  shows  that  the  enemy  is  in  a  deficient  situation,  in  peril,  and  their  reaction  was 
a  reaction  of  a  wild  beast  full  of  rage,  trying  to  struggle  before  dying.  Not  only  has  our 
strong  fighting  spirit  not  been  influenced,  but  this  fact  also  gives  us  aversion  which 
increases  more  and  more  and  will  help  us  in  our  fighting  against  the  American 
Empire  and  its  servants  leading  us  to  the  final  victory.  The  national  liberation  front 
committee  of  PhuocThanh  district  sincerely  expresses  its  condolence  to  all  members 
of  families  which  were  the  victims  of  the  slaughter. 

This  aversion  always  remains  at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  and  on  this  occasion,  we 
request  the  population,  military  as  well  as  civilian,  to  cooperate  with  us  in  order  to 
take  our  revenge  and  make  them  pay  their  debt  of  blood. 

— J  uly  2,  1966 

Source:  Report  of  the  Tan  Uyen  Incident,  3d  Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  n.d,,  atch  to 
EOTR,  Col  Robert  A.  Ackerly,  Comdr,  3d  TFW,  Bien  Hoa  AB  (Nov  10,  1965-Nov  2, 
1966).  Oct  15,  1966. 
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GVN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LEAFLET  FOR  TAN  UYEN  INCIDENT 


DEAR  PEOPLE 

By  the  propaganda  of  the  enemy  reasoning  methods,  the  Viet  Cong  spread  false 
information  in  order  to  deceive  the  unaffected  people,  but  in  fact,  their  policy  of 
propaganda  doesn't  correspond  to  the  truth,  and  you  are  hereby  informed  of  it. 

As  you  can  see  and  hear,  the  aircraft  accident  on  J  uly  1,  1966  at  the  market  of  TAN 
UYEN  only  caused  a  minor  loss  to  the  population,  property  damage,  injuries  and 
deaths.  I  mmediately  after  the  accident,  the  Government  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Army  gave  proper  help  to  the  victims  by  moving  them  to  the  hospital,  in  order  to  give 
them  special  medical  care,  and  at  this  date,  most  have  returned  home,  with  their 
families  to  their  daily  life.  Only  4  persons  still  remain  at  the  Bien  Hoa  hospital  and 
all  will  fully  recover. 

Besides,  the  Government  has,  promptly  and  efficiently,  made  payments  and  given  aid 
to  the  53  victims'  families  in  the  total  amount  of  150,000  piasters,  according  to  the 
degree  of  injury,  varying  from  800  piasters  to  4,000  piasters. 

In  parallel  to  this  help  and  assistance,  the  Government  has  pressed  forward  the 
reconstruction  and  repair  of  the  property  damages,  to  the  concerned  people.  There  is 
the  truth  as  you  can  see  by  yourself,  but  the  Viet  Cong  have  twisted  the  facts.  They 
misrepresent  the  seriousness  of  the  incident  when  they  say  all  victims  were  taken 
away  without  leaving  any  trail  at  the  scene. 

DEAR  PEOPLE 

As  you  know,  our  country  is  in  a  state  of  war,  and  this  accident,  though  unintentional, 
could  happen  in  any  other  country.  But  do  you  ever  bring  into  question:  Who  provokes 
this  war,  if  not  the  sneaking  Viet  Cong,  betraying  the  people  and  the  interest  of  the 
nation,  a  mass  of  communist  servants  who  faithfully  obey  the  Russian  empire  and  Red 
China,  headed  by  the  big  Vietnamese  traitor  HO  CHI  MINH. 

DEAR  PEOPLE 

In  view  of  their  fraud  and  shrewdness,  you  are  requested  to  stay  awake,  keep  your 
self  control  to  avoid  their  cruel  traps,  for  they  are  taking  advantage  of  the  situation 
for  their  propaganda  policy,  in  spreading  out  false  news. 

DOWN  WITH  THE  VC  ALL  VC  OUT  OF  OUR  COUNTRY 

Source:  Report  of  the  Tan  Uyen  Incident,  3d  Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  n.d.,  atch  to 
EOTR,  Col  Robert  A.  Ackerly,  Comdr,  3d  TFW,  Bien  Hoa  AB  (Nov  10,  1965-Nov  2, 
1966),  Oct  15,  1966. 
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In  1967,  the  Bien  Hoa  program  came  to  full  flower.  Many  of  the  projects  which 
had  been  started  in  1966  were  continued  and  increased  in  intensity,  During  the  year, 
for  example,  more  than  120  tons  of  commodities  contributed  by  Americans,  non-profit 
organizations,  and  U.S.  servicemen  were  distributed  tohospitals,  schools,  orphanages, 
and  refugee  camps  in  the  province.  Moreover,  that  year  the  base  received  a  full-time, 
full-tour  civicaction  officer— the  first  in  South  Vietnam.145  The  chief  emphasis  the  new 
officer  brought  to  the  program  was  the  need  to  let  the  Vietnamese  do  the  civic  action 
job  themselves,  Americans  could  help  and  give  advice,  but  the  majority  of  the  work 
and  the  fi  nal  responsi  bi  I  i  ty  had  to  be  borne  by  those  who  were  to  use  the  fad  I  i  ti  es  and 
services.  A  major  criticism  of  civic  action  as  it  had  been  practiced  in  Vietnam  prior  to 
this  was  the  unilateral  approach  taken  by  most  U.S.  servicemen.  Action-oriented 
Americans— more  concerned  over  getting  a  specific  job  done  than  organizing  the  job 
so  as  to  achieve  the  best  social  and  psychological  results— would  many  times  end  up 
doing  the  whole  job  themselves.  The  publicity  which  followed  naturally  emphasized 
that  the  work  had  been  done  by  courtesy  of  the  United  States.146  While  this  approach 
accomplished  the  task  quickly  and  efficiently,  it  ignored  the  Vietnamese,  many  of 
whom  were  not  at  all  reluctant  to  sit  in  the  shade  and  watch.  It  also  did  nothing  to 
build  up  the  image  of  the  local  government.147 

To  increase  Vietnamese  participation,  the  base's  new  civic  action  officer 
instituted  a  number  of  reforms  in  the  base  program.  Primarily  he  insisted  that  civic 
action  personnel  as  well  as  Air  Force  volunteers  align  themselves  "only  with  those 
people  who  would  help  themselves.148  In  the  distribution  program,  which  was  already 
being  run  to  a  large  extent  by  the  Vietnamese,  this  meant  that  practically  the  only 
responsi  bi  I  i  ti  es  the  ci  vi  c  acti  on  offi  ce  retai  ned  were  those  of  handl  i  ng  compl  ai  nts  about 
inequities  in  distributions  (which  were  to  be  settled  in  the  local  community  rather 
than  distantly)  and  keeping  close  check  to  see  that  the  local  leaders  were  honest  in 
managing  the  material  given  them.  In  the  medical  program,  the  actual  examinations 
and  medical  care  continued  to  be  given  by  those  possessing  the  needed  skills,  but  now 
villagers  themselves  were  also  given  instructions  in  hygiene  and  basic  preventive 
medicine  which  they  could  put  to  work  on  their  own. 

On  bui  I  di  ng  proj  ects,  an  emphasi  s  on  Vi  etnamese  self-hel  p  meant  that  vi  1 1  agers 
who  showed  no  enthusiasm  for  personal  and  community  betterment  often  found  the 
Civic  action  team  leaving  their  territory  for  another  village  which  did.  The  use  of 
discarded  boxes  and  crates  had  by  this  time  come  to  form  a  basis  for  much  of  the 
construction  which  took  place  in  the  Bien  Hoa  perimeter  hamlets.  Crates  would  be 
delivered  to  villagers  needing  wood  to  build  homes.  After  adequate  instructions,  the 
civic  action  construction  team  would  leave  to  return  later  to  check  the  villagers' 
progress.  Often  some  villagers  had  used  all  the  wood  given  theme  while  others  had 
not  even  bothered  to  break  their  crates  apart.  Those  who  had  worked  hard  received 
material  and  supplies  in  larger  quantities. 

One  parti  cul  arl  y  successful  construed  on  proj  ect  empl  oyi  ng  thi  s  pri  nci  pi  e  of  I  ocal 
initiative  involved  the  construction  and  operation  of  Thang  Long  School  in  the 
peri  meter  vi  1 1  age  of  Tam  H  i  ep.  M  any  refugees  fl  eei  ng  areas  more  di  srupted  by  the  war 
and  communist  terrorism  than  Bien  Hoa,  had  settled  in  this  nearby  village,  bringing 
with  them  large  numbers  of  elementary  and  junior  high  school-aged  children.  A  local 
Vietnamese  instructor,  Nguyen  Xuan  Tho,  conceived  of  a  plan  to  educate  the 
youngsters.  Tho  hired  several  local  teachers  from  funds  collected  through  a  small 
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tuition  fee,  but  he  failed  to  raise  enough  money  to  build  the  additional  classrooms 
needed. 

At  this  point  the  Bien  Hoa  civic  action  office  heard  of  the  proposal  for  the 
schools  expansion  andtheproblemsThowas  encountering.  Air  Force  personnel  at  the 
base  were  already  deeply  involved  in  furthering  Vietnamese  education,  with  more 
than  forty  vol  unteers  teachi  ng  conversati  onal  E  ngl  i  sh  to  some  400  youngsters  at  N  go 
Quyen  High  School  in  Bien  Hoa.  Determined  to  help  Tam  H  iep  youth  also,  civicaction 
workers  col  I  ected  and  transported  large  quanti  ti  es  of  empty  bomb  crates  to  the  vi  1 1  age. 
In  keeping  with  its  established  guidelines,  the  civic  action  office  did  not  volunteer  to 
help  the  residents  with  the  construction,  although  it  did  suggest  that  part  of  the  scrap 
wood  be  sold  to  buy  additional  supplies  needed  to  complete  the  project.  Teachers, 
parents,  villagers,  and  the  schools  Boy  Scout  troop  did  the  actual  work.  When  the 
classrooms  were  completed,  additional  instructors  were  hired  to  teach  the  expected 
influx  of  students. 

The  Bien  Hoa  civicaction  office  also  initiated  a  "Dollars  for  Scholars"  program 
for  the  school  to  provide  tuition  scholarships  for  515  refugee  students  who  otherwise 
could  not  attend.  Personal  contributions  from  private  U.S.  citizens  and  Bien  Hoa  Air 
Base  personnel  provided  operational  funds  for  the  program.  Students  on  scholarship 
were  required  to  attend  class  regularly  and  maintain  at  least  a  "B"  average.  Each 
month  the  donors  from  the  base  would  visit  the  school  to  give  each  child  his  money 
and  to  check  on  his  progress,  In  this  way,  not  only  did  the  students  experience 
personal  involvement  with  their  benefactors  representing  the  government,  but  they 
also  became  more  deeply  committed  to  their  community  and  its  educational  program. 

Except  for  fund  collection  and  management,  the  Vietnamese  themselves  ran 
the  program  completely,  Among  other  things,  teachers  and  local  officials  set  eligibility 
requirements,  selected  the  students  who  would  receive  assistance,  and  monitored  the 
progress  of  each  recipient.  After  only  a  short  while,  school  officials  became  convinced 
of  the  program's  utility.  At  least  oneschool  principal  gaveit  creditfor  a  dedineof  Viet 
Cong  success  in  gaining  recruits  among  students  on  scholarship. 

The  village  as  a  whole  thus  had  a  stake  in  Thang  Long  School.  The  personal 
involvement  of  each  resident  helped  to  assure  that  the  educational  facility  would 
escape  the  work  of  Viet  Cong  arsonists.  Allowing  the  villagers  themselves  to  do  the 
actual  construction,  moreover,  freed  civic  action  personnel  to  supervise  additional 
projects  and  thereby  increase  the  pace  of  community  development  in  other  areas  as 
well.  Throughout  1967,  for  example,  as  many  as  thirty-five  or  forty  different  civic 
action  projects  were  going  on  at  all  times  throughout  the  province.  This  could  never 
have  been  the  case  had  civic  action  personnel  done  all  the  work  themselves.  In 
additi  on,  the  schol  arshi  p  program,  by  educati  ng  underpri  vi  I  eged  youth  i  n  the  meani  ng 
of  citizenship,  set  such  an  outstanding  example  that  General  William  W.  Momyer, 
Seventh  Air  Force  commander,  called  it  one  of  the  first  truly  long-lasting  civic  action 
projects  in  South  Vietnam.  He  suggested  that  each  Air  Force  unit  sponsor  a  similar 
program.  By  the  end  of  1967,  airmen  from  Bien  Hoa  had  expanded  their  scholarship 
program  to  other  nearby  schools  and  contributed  more  than  $12,000  personally  to  the 
effort.  Other  bases  also  accepted  General  Momyer's  suggestion  and  implemented  their 
own  programs,  Before  long,  "Dollars  for  Scholars"  had  acquired  national  dimensions, 
and  the  revolutionary  development  committee  assumed  responsibility  for  its 
coordination  with  other  national  pacification  efforts.149  Although  base  defense  was  a 
prime  reason  for  undertaking  civic  activities  in  communities  adjacent  to  South 
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Vietnamese  air  bases,  personnel  at  some  Air  Force  installations  developed  programs 
which  went  beyond  this  basic  objective.  The  "Dollars  for  Scholars"  program,  for 
example,  fell  into  this  category.  The  humanitarian  flood  relief  efforts  of  servicemen 
from  Tan  Son  Nhut  and  Binh  Thuy  were  also  activities  motivated  by  higher  goals. 
One  civic  action  program  in  particular,  however,  was  considered  especially  important, 
not  only  for  air  base  security,  but  for  building  up  South  Vietnam  as  a  nation  and  for 
securing  the  peace.  The  program  was  called  medical  civic  action.150 

The  use  of  medicine  as  a  counterinsurgency  tool  had  been  conceived  in  J  une 
1962  as  part  of  the  overall  military  civic  action  program  for  Vietnam.  Promoters 
regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  promising  fields  in  which  to  operate  because  Americans 
could  supply  technical  competence  and  medicinal  supplies  and  equipment  which  the 
Viet  Cong  could  not  match.  The  idea  behind  the  program  was  to  bring  basic  health 
services  to  as  many  Vietnamese  as  possible,  including  those  who  suffered  injuries 
related  to  the  war.  This  usually  meant  conducting  "sick  call"  regularly  in  villages  and 
refugee  camps.  As  a  rule,  only  out-patient,  dispensary-type  care  was  given.  Therapy 
ranged  from  si  mpl  e  medi  cal  treatments  admi  ni  stered  on  the  spot  to  hi  ghl  y  compl  i  cated 
surgical  procedures.  The  latter  were  undertaken  by  a  few  special  surgical  teams 
assigned  to  civilian  hospitals  to  augment  local  medical  staffs.  Supplies  werefurnished 
under  the  Military  Assistance  Program.  Nearly  eleven  million  treatments  by  U.S. 
military  personnel  were  recorded  in  1967  alone. 

This  figure  did  not  include  the  numerous  unrecorded  treatments  provided  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  to  meet  an  immediate  and  unanticipated  requirement,  nor  did 
it  include  the  approximately  15,000  dental  treatments  per  month  carried  out  by  U.S. 
forces  dental  personnel  that  same  year.  Veterinarian  support  was  also  avail  able  as  a 
part  of  the  medical  civic  action  program.  During  1967,  21,391  animals  were 
immunized  against  rabies  and  2,254  farm  animals  (cattle,  water  buffalo,  and  hogs) 
were  treated  for  various  diseases.151 

It  was  expected  that  these  benevolent  activities  would  impress  the  people  with 
the  government's  concern  for  their  welfare  and  discourage  them  from  feeding  and 
sheltering  the  Viet  Cong.  To  be  effective,  it  was  planned  that  Vietnamese  military 
personnel  would  work  initially  with  U.S.  medical  teams,  eventually  taking  over  and 
running  the  program  on  their  own.152  After  a  particular  area  had  been  cleared  by 
combat  operations,  the  Vietnamese  military  would  then  pass  the  program  on  to  local 
rural  health  authorities,  who  operated  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vietnamese 
Ministry  of  Public  Health.  The  rural  health  program  would  thus  become  a  permanent 
and  expected  governmental  service.153  Especially  in  the  early  phases  of  the  program, 
however,  Vietnamese  medical  technicians  were  in  extremely  short  supply  and 
American  teams  did  much  of  the  work  themselves.  TheAir  Commandos,  for  example, 
concentrated  their  civic  action  efforts  around  four  mobile  medical  teams  which 
traveled  throughout  the  South  Vietnamese  interior,  stopping  at  each  village  to  treat 
the  ill  and  dispense  medi  cine.  Members  of  the  teams  spent  six  months  at  a  time  in  the 
field.  One  representative  group  traveled  morethan  8,000  miles  over  jungle-enshrouded 
roads,  trails,  and  streams  to  treat  some  92,000  people  during  one  six-month  period. 
On  numerous  occasions  they  had  to  resort  to  travel  by  ox  carts  and  dugout  boats  to 
complete  their  journey.154  Some  Vietnamese  doctors,  nevertheless,  did  become  deeply 
involved  in  the  program.  When  this  occurred,  the  public  response  was  particularly 
strong  and  positive.155 

A  second  program,  closely  related  to  medical  civic  action,  was  the  military 
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provincial  health  assistance  project  begun  in  November  1965.  It  was  the  largest, 
broadest,  and  best  organized  of  the  military's  civilian  medical  aid  programs,  and, 
according  to  Ambassador  Lodge,  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  counterinsurgency 
activities  of  thellnited  States  in  Vietnam.156Theobjectiveof  this  latter  enterprise,  as 
the  name  implies,  was  to  supplement  medical  care  given  to  civilians  in  South 
Vietnam's  forty-five  provincial  hospitals  and  at  the  various  United  Nations  regional 
hospitals  scattered  throughout  the  country  and  to  help  the  staffs  at  these  facilities 
develop  more  adequate  public  health  programs.  It  was  carried  out  by  twenty- two  U.S. 
military  teams  (seven  of  which  were  manned  completely  by  Air  Force  people).,  each 
composed  of  three  medical  officers  one  administrative  officer,  and  twelve  enlisted 
technicians.157  In  addition,  by  the  end  of  1966,  there  were  teams  in  place  from  the 
Philippines,  Korea,  Spain,  Iran,  Japan  and  Australia,  The  American  teams  were 
assigned  to  the  U.S.,  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam,  for  command  and 
control  purposes.  The  chief  of  the  public  health  division  of  the  U.S.  Operations  Mission 
exercised  operational  control  over  the  effort.  Each  team  was  detailed  to  a  selected 
provincial  hospital  and  integrated  into  the  existing  medical  structure  under  the 
direction  of  the  province  chief  and  senior  medical  officials.  The  teams  not  only 
administered  medical  caredirectly  to  Vietnamese  civilians  but  also  advised  on  public 
health  and  sanitation  procedures  and  provided  training,  whenever  possible,  to 
Vietnamese  health  personnel  so  they  could  eventually  function  on  their  own.158 

Since  provincial  hospitals  varied  in  quality  of  structures  and  availability  of 
utilities  and  equipment,  all  teams  were  equipped  with  electrical  generators,  field 
surgical  and  medical  equipment,  a  one-ton  truck,,  and  a  jeep  which  could  be  converted 
into  an  ambulance  when  one  was  needed.  In  addition,  some  teams  had  water 
purification  equipment  and  field  X-ray  units.  The  teams  were  generally  resupplied 
through  a  medical  material  support  system  established  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay.159 

Before  assignment  to  Vietnam,  team  members  attended  a  three-week  training 
course  on  Vietnamese  military,  political,  and  social  problems;  the  use  of  field 
equipment;  diseases  frequently  encountered  in  Vietnam;  and  treatment  for  dental 
emergencies.  They  also  received  rudimentary  training  on  use  of  weapons  and  advice 
on  how  best  to  function  under  combat  conditions  and  in  a  wartime  environment. 
Despite  the  equipment  and  training  provided,  however,  the  teams  still  encountered 
numerous  problems  and  learned  many  lessons  during  their  first  year  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Security  posed  one  of  the  biggest  problems.  Many  of  the  provincial  hospitals 
were  situated  within  villages  surrounded  by  Viet  Cong-held  territory.  This  severely 
restricted  travel  and  complicated  measures  to  resupply  the  group.  Communication 
with  Vietnamese  nationals  caused  additional  problems.  Their  three-week  preparatory 
course  did  not  allow  team  members  time  to  learn  the  Vietnamese  language.  And  the 
problem  was  not  solved  by  hiring  English  language  interpreters  si  nee  South  Vietnam 
had  a  shortage  of  those  conversant  with  medical  terminology. 

I  nadequate  medi  cal  faci  I  i  ti  es  was  the  program's  third  maj  or  handi  cap.  Although 
some  of  the  provincial  hospitals  were  relatively  new,  many  lacked  all  but  rudimentary 
electrical,  water,  and  sewage  systems.  These  conditions  demanded  that  teams— in 
addition  to  being  medically  competent— be  skilled  in  improvisation  as  well.  A  fourth 
difficulty  with  which  the  program  had  to  contend  was  that  of  lack  of  coordination  with 
other  aid  programs  in  the  country.  In  addition  to  medical  programs  of  the  Vietnamese 
armed  forces"  there  were  numerous  special  civilian-conducted  programs  sponsored  by 
the  United  States  and  many  non-communist  nations.  Competition  and  duplication 
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were  often  the  result.  Yet  even  then,  competition  many  times  led  to  superior 
performance,  and  duplication  was  far  superior  to  the  alternative  of  no  medical 
treatment  at  all. 

The  last  major  problem  which  these  medical  teams  faced  was  overcoming  the 
hampering  effects  of  communist  propaganda.  Many  times  the  Viet  Cong  were  able  to 
exploit  the  ignorance  of  the  villagers  to  their  own  advantage.  As  an  illustration,  when 
one  mobile  medical  team  arrived  at  a  remote  hamlet,  it  found  that  the  local  townsfolk 
refused  to  take  cholera  immunization  shots.  Conversations  with  several  villagers 
produced  the  reason:  Viet  Cong  propagandists  had  been  in  the  area  spreading  rumors 
that  the  shots  contained  deadly  serum.  After  the  young  hamlet  chief  volunteered  to 
take  the  first  injection,  the  rest  of  the  hamlet  followed  suit.  When  the  medical  team 
returned  later  to  give  booster  shots,  however,  the  villagers  were  in  a  state  of  panic. 
The  Viet  Cong  had  returned  and  told  them  that  the  poison  in  the  injection  would 
result  in  a  slow,  agonizing  death  that  might  not  come  for  three  years.  A  similar 
situation  occurred  in  the  central  highlands  where  malaria  was  widespread  and 
medical  teams  had  to  spray  considerable  amounts  of  DDT  to  combat  the  disease 
carrying  mosquitos,  In  these  areas,  medical  teams  were  regularly  abducted  and 
someti  mes  assassi  nated  by  mountai  neer  guerr  i  1 1  as  who  were  convi  need  that  the  teams 
were  spreading  the  poison  to  kill  the  inhabitants  of  the  area.160  Besides  the  regular 
medical  civic  action  program  and  the  provincial  hospital  project,  a  third  medical-aid 
program  was  operative  during  much  of  this  period  as  well.  This  effort— the  civilian 
war  casualty  hospitalization  program— supplemented  the  hospitalization  capabilities 
of  the  Vietnamese  government  for  dealing  with  war-related  injuries.  A  modest 
estimate  of  civilian  casualties  related  to  the  war  was  put  at  50,000  a  year  in  1967. 161 
Many  of  these  cases  could  not  be  handled  adequately  in  provincial  hospitals.  In 
October  1967,  threell.S.  military  hospitals  in  the  country  were  designated  exclusively 
to  receive  these  referrals.  The  undertaking  lagged  at  first.  Casualties  were  occurring 
throughout  South  Vietnam,  not  just  in  three  locations.  Most  patients  could  be 
evacuated  a  consi  derable  distance  by  U.S.  military  aircraft,  but  many  of  these  civilians 
only  reluctantly  left  their  native  areas  for  hospitalization  elsewhere. 

The  following  year  it  was  decided  to  sacrifice  the  visibility  of  the  program  to 
insure  its  success.  Since  the  most  effective  approach  would  be  joint  occupancy  in  the 
already  existing  U  .S.  military  hospital  system,  all  U.S.  hospitals  were  opened  for  such 
use.  This  practice  was  not  new,  From  the  arrival  of  the  first  U.S.  medical  facilities, 
local  civilians  had  been  treated  in  military  hospitals  alongside  U.S.  personnel  on  a 
space-available  basis.  In  1967  the  system  was  still  in  operation  in  enough  locations 
to  prove  the  feasibility  of  such  a  program  for  civilians  suffering  from  war-related 
injuries  as  well.  After  it  was  implemented  wounded  American  serviceman  continued 
to  receive  treatment  on  a  first  priority  basis,  but  now  injured  Vietnamese  civilians 
could  also  receive  quality  care  closer  to  their  own  communities.  Few  problems  resulted 
from  using  the  facilities  jointly.162 

This  last  civilian  health  care  program  became  particularly  important  in 
treating  persons  wounded  accidentally  by  South  Vietnamese  or  American  military 
operations.  Whileit  was  not  always  successful  in  restoring  lost  confidence,  theoverall 
record  was  good,  and  in  almost  all  cases  much  pain  and  suffering  was  alleviated.  As 
the  program  became  increasingly  more  successful  in  reaching  the  wounded,  the  Viet 
Cong  mounted  their  propaganda  effort  in  an  attempt  to  frighten  peopleaway.  Reports 
from  some  communist  propaganda  sources  held  that  patients  were  often  poisoned  at 
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the  installations  and  would  never  return  home  alive.  Others  maintained  the  United 
States  charged  for  its  services.163 

The  development,  operation,  and  impact  of  the  medical  civic  action  program 
were  probably  illustrated  better  by  the  work  of  Air  Force  personnel  at  Pleiku  Air  Base 
than  at  any  other  location  in  South  Vietnam.  The  633rd  Combat  Support  Group  at 
Pleiku  earned  this  distinction  because  its  medical  services  program  was  a  truly  self- 
help  effort  that  dramatically  altered  the  lives  of  the  people  it  touched.164  Before  it 
became  effective,  however,  it  passed  through  a  period  often  marked  by  frustration  on 
the  part  of  civic  action  personnel  and  contempt  on  the  part  of  those  whose  respect  it 
was  supposed  to  win. 

Pleiku  Air  Base  was  located  in  the  South  Vietnamese  central  highlands 
strategically  centered  between  Saigon  and  the  demilitarized  zoneand  less  than  thirty 
miles  from  the  Cambodian  border.  The  city  of  Pleiku  was  relatively  small  with  few 
nativeVietnameseinhabitants.  The  non-Vi  etnamese,  J  arai  Montagnards  surrounded 
the  military  base  and  completely  dominated  the  area.  Because  of  Pleiku's  isolated 
location  and  the  fact  that  the  Montagnards  were  long-standing  enemies  of  the 
Vietnamese,  the  base's  security  depended  to  a  large  extent  on  establishing  good 
relations  with  these  people. 

Initially,  American  civic  action  personnel  found  their  associations  with  the 
Montagnards  rewarding  in  several  ways.  TheJ  arai  were  naturally  friendly,  quick  to 
learn  new  skills,  and  extremely  hard-working.  Many  of  them  frequently  opened  their 
homes  to  fellow  villagers  and  civic  action  workers  alike,  sharing  their  food  and  drink 
and  the  benefits  of  any  of  their  enterprises.  The  Americans  soon  discovered,  however, 
that  these  villagers  were  an  extremely  proud  and  fiercely  independent  people.  Not 
only  did  they  resent  outside  intrusions  and  efforts  to  change  their  lifestyle,  but  they 
also  regarded  American  attempts  at  civic  action  as  "charity"  designed  to  change  them 
into  beggars  and  shiftless  people.  Several  different  civic  activities  were  undertaken, 
but  success  was  limited  in  most  cases.165 

Early  in  1967,  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Conlon,  A  U.S.  Air  Force  medical  corps  captain, 
arrived  at  Pleiku  Air  Base  intent  on  setting  up  a  medical  civic  action  program  among 
thej  arai.  FI  is  initial  efforts  followed  the  standard  pattern  established  by  civic  action 
programs  in  other  areas.  Visits  were  made  to  surrounding  areas  to  provide  free 
examinations  and  medical  treatments,  and  attempts  were  made  to  dispense  food, 
clothing,  and  advice  on  a  regular  basis.  Although  on  the  surface  the  villagers  appeared 
to  appreciate  the  medical  care  and  the  handouts,  it  soon  became  apparent  they  were 
deeply  humiliated  by  such  treatment.  They  immediately  perceived  that  Americans 
were  tryi  ng  to  buy  thei  r  fri endshi  p,  and  they  were  di  sgusted  by  what  they  consi  dered 
ostentatious  displays  of  American  wealth  and  superiority.  The  whole  American 
concept  of  charity  seemed  to  be  foreign  to  their  culture.166 

This  initial  failure  led  to  introspection  and  revision  of  the  program's 
procedures.  Dr.  Conlon  spent  considerable  time  visiting  with  the  villagers,  accepting 
their  hospitality,  learning  their  customs  and  some  of  their  language,  and  seeking 
advice  from  other  Air  Force  and  U.S.  Army  special  forces  personnel  who  had  worked 
with  the  Montagnards  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  After  many  months,  a  program  of 
medical  self-help  emerged,  based  on  mutual  friendship  and  understanding.  With 
assurances  that  their  taboos  would  be  carefully  honored,  Montagnard  medicine  men 
agreed  to  participate  in  a  three-month  training  course  in  rudimentary  Western 
medicine.  The  schooling  was  conducted  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force  medical  facility  on  the 
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base  and  at  the  Montagnard  hospital  maintained  by  the  Army's  Fifth  Special  Forces 
unit. 

The  course  was  an  i  mmedi  ate  success.  The  M  ontagnards  were  strong,  energeti  c 
workers,  eager  to  hel  p  themsel  ves.  These  qual  i ti  es  fi t  wel  I  i  nto  the  Ameri  can  approach 
to  get  the  job  done  quickly  and  efficiently.  Moreover,  the  assistance  offered  by  the 
"modern  doctors"  who  graduated  from  the  program  was  readily  accepted  by  the 
villagers.  U.S.  medical  teams  now  began  to  function  in  their  more  beneficial  advisory 
and  training  capacity,  treating  only  extremely  difficult  or  unusual  cases. 

After  a  second  cl  ass  of  M  ontagnard  medi  cal  techni  ci  ans  had  graduated  from  the 
school,  the  program  began  to  expand  rapidly,  Other  villages  requested  similar  civic 
action  visitors,  and  a  permanent  Montagnard  training  center  was  established  at  the 
special  forces  hospital,  offering  instruction  in  dental  care  as  well.  Later,  a  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development  training  facility  for  M  ontagnards  from  all  areas  of  the 
central  highlands  also  expanded  its  medical  and  dental  program. 

By  1968,  the  cost  for  the  three-month  course  had  dropped  to  just  over  one 
hundred  dollars  per  student.  And  Americans  were  convinced  not  only  that  the  self- 
help  program  had  established  a  much  higher  level  of  medical  competency  in  the 
region,  but  that  it  also  possessed  all  the  characteristics  necessary  to  continue 
indefinitely  after  the  United  States  had  withdrawn  from  the  country.167 

The  lessons  the  medical  group  learned  in  establishing  their  civic  action 
program  were  quickly  assimilated  and  re-applied  by  other  Air  Force  civic  teams  at 
Pleiku.  Projects  were  begun  to  improve  agriculture,  livestock  herds,  water  supplies, 
education,  and  housing.  One  of  the  most  successful  projects  led  to  the  development  of 
a  small-scale  cottage  industry  involving  the  manufacture  of  crossbows,  swords, 
blowpipes,  shields,  textiles,  and  other  Montagnard  artifacts  bought  extensively  by 
military  personnel  as  souvenirs.  A  group  of  men  from  a  number  of  different  units  on 
base  served  as  salesmen  and  distributors.  By  the  spring  of  1968,  more  than  $10,000 
worth  of  these  goods  had  been  sold.  The  money  was  then  used  by  the  villagers  to 
purchase  such  items  as  soap,  clothes,  medical  supplies,  and  tools.168 

Like  the  medical  services  program,  the  success  of  each  of  these  new  civic 
undertakings  revolved  around  developing  close  relationships  with  the  Montagnard 
people  and  then  recruiting  their  support  and  active  participation  on  the  project, 
Emphasis  was  placed  on  avoiding  handouts  and  working  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
village  leaders,  The  civic  action  office  on  base  soon  learned  that  this  called  for  a  new 
caliber  of  civic  action  personnel— men  willing  to  learn  the  language,  eat  native  foods, 
work  with  the  people  at  their  own  pace,  and  above  all,  treat  each  individual  with 
respect.  When  the  need  was  made  known,  however,  volunteers  emerged  from  all  units 
on  the  base  to  participate. 

Although  tangible  results  from  such  activities  and  services  were  difficult  to 
measure,  many  Air  Force  men  who  participated  in  the  program  were  convinced  that 
it  had  contributed  substantially  to  the  base's  security,  over  a  twelve  month  period 
during  1967  and  1968,  the  installation  had  remained  relatively  peaceful  despite 
intense  enemy  activity  in  the  surrounding  areas.169  A  more  interesting  effect  was  the 
i  impact  the  program  had  on  the  propaganda  and  terror  tacti  cs  of  the  Viet  Cong.  As  one 
observer  noted,  before  the  self-help  civic  program  was  begun,  victims  of  terrorism 
would  often  only  shrug  their  shoulders  at  destroyed  school  buildings  and  rice  paddles, 
seeming  to  say,  "Oh  well,  the  Ameri  cans  will  come  in  and  rebuild  whatever  we  lost  in 
the  attack."  On  projects  in  which  the  villagers  themselves  participated  directly  in  the 
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planning  and  work,  however,  a  noticeable  change  in  attitude  was  evident.  In  such 
cases,  a  Viet  Cong  attack  provoked  anger  and  antagonism  toward  the  saboteurs.  The 
village  residents  had  suddenly  acquired  a  stake  in  the  project's  survival;  it  now 
became  theirs  to  protect.170  This  was  precisely  the  goal  the  United  States  had  for 
Vietnam:  building  up  a  capable  country,  willing  to  support  and  defend  itself. 

These  self-help  techniques  had  similar  impact  at  almost  all  other  air  bases 
where  they  were  applied.  The  medical  civic  action  program  was  especially  successful 
in  garnering  support  for  the  government  and  security  for  its  military  installations.171 
The  relative  peace  Nha  Trang  enjoyed,  for  example,  was  attributed  by  some  to  the 
very  successful  "seagoing"  medical  program  started  there  by  an  inter  service  team  of 
Army  and  Air  Force  doctors  to  serve  communities  in  outlying  areas.172  And  in  the 
Nhon  Trach  sector  of  Bien  Hoa  province,  Air  Force  doctors  were  very  successful  as 
well,  In  November  1966,  the  local  Vietnamese  militiamen  requested  that  U.S.  Air 
Force  medical  teams  accompany  them  on  a  "clear  and  hold"  operation  in  the  sector. 
The  local  military  cleared  the  hamlets  of  Viet  Cong  and  then  held  and  secured  them 
as  other  military  forces  escorted  themedical  team  into  each  hamlet  where  a  clinic  was 
set  up  in  the  residence  of  a  local  inhabitant.  In  most  cases  the  hamlet  residents  had 
not  seen  a  doctor  or  a  medical  aide  in  several  years,  or  a  dentist  in  their  entire 
lifetime.173  The  peasants  were  so  favorably  impressed  by  these  medical  visits,  many 
hamlet  chiefs  made  the  doctors  promise  that  they  would  return  again  to  help  their 
people.  Very  shortly  news  of  the  "painless"  dentists  spread  throughout  the  sector  being 
cleared,  and  peoplefrom  distant  hamlets  infiltrated  through  Viet  Cong-held  territory 
to  be  treated  for  toothaches  and  to  have  teeth  extracted.  The  doctors  who  parti  ci  pated 
in  the  program  saw  it  not  only  as  a  visible  counter  to  propaganda  against  the 
government  but  also  as  a  successful  prelude  to  a  self-help  rehabilitation  of  the 
hamlets.  The  sincere  concern  the  doctors  had  shown  for  improving  the  health  of  the 
villagers,  in  turn  strengthened  the  desires  of  the  local  people  to  help  themselves 
socially  and  economically  and  to  draw  closer  to  the  Vietnamese  government.174 

Not  all  civic  programs,  of  course,  worked  as  smoothly  as  these,  or  were  as 
successful  as  those  undertaken  at  Pleiku.  Local  villagers  themselves  would  often 
sabotage  their  own  projects.  At  one  base,  for  example,  doors  and  shutters  were 
consistently  torn  off  a  community  latrine.  The  residents  apparently  felt  the  lumber 
could  be  put  to  better  use.175  At  another  location,  a  shortage  of  Vietnamese  physicians 
hampered  the  medical  civic  action  program.  Americans  there  began  balking  at 
delivering  babies  when  they  discovered  that  it  had  become  a  status  symbol  for  the 
women  to  have  their  children  delivered  by  an  American.  Many  of  the  technicians  had 
found  themselves  doing  practically  nothing  else.176 

More  serious  problems  were  encountered  in  other  areas.  The  air  base  at  Da 
N  ang,  for  i  nstance,  experi  enced  a  uni  que  probl  em  i  ni  ti  ati  ng  a  base  peri  meter  program. 
Being  within  Da  Nang  City  boundaries,  the  base  was  completely  surrounded  by  a 
perimeter  guard  of  U.S.  Marines.  The  Marine  civic  action  battalion  for  I  Corps 
supposedly  held  all  responsibility  for  air  base  perimeter  hamlet  rehabilitation.  But 
because  of  its  heavy  commitments  with  the  maneuvering  battalions  elsewhere  in  I 
Corp  the  civic  action  battalion  was  unable  to  carry  out  projects  in  all  the  hamlets 
surrounding  the  base.  At  first  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  break  through  the 
diplomatic  barrier  of  the  Da  Nang  City  mayor  and  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  staff  to 
convi  nee  them  that  the  peri  meter  haml  ets,  although  wi  thi  n  the  city  I  i  mits,  sti  1 1  needed 
assistance.  After  several  intense  discussions,  the  local  U.S.  and  Vietnamese  Air  Force 
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wings  received  authorization  to  rehabilitate  one  hamlet  with  some  2,500  people.  The 
hamlet  was  considered  especially  important  strategically  since  it  had  served  as  the 
site  of  many  Viet  Cong  mortar  attacks  on  the  base.  The  time  and  effort  spent  in 
establishing  the  perimeter  hamlet  project  resulted  in  excellent  rapport  with  the  local 
U.S.  military  and  Vietnamese  government  officials  and  eased  the  development  of  the 
civic  action  program  at  Da  Nang.  Subsequently,  Air  Force  personnel  were  made 
responsible  for  Than  Khe  Village,  a  much  larger  area  containing  a  population  of 
92,000  people  located  in  ten  hamlets  and  two  refugee  camps.177 

Equally  complicated  problems  were  encountered  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  The  air 
base  there  was  located  on  an  isolated  peninsula,  with  the  nearest  hamlet  miles  away. 
In  addition,  no  Vietnamese  Air  Force  personnel  were  stationed  at  the  base  when  the 
first  USAF  civicaction  officer  arrived.  Despitethese handicaps,  theSeventh  Air  Force 
was  able  to  initiate  a  very  productive  "perimeter"  program.  Three  not-so-distant 
hamlets  and  a  refugee  settlement  consisting  of  about  thirty  hamlets  were  selected  on 
the  mainland  as  the  target  population.  A  well-planned  medical  project  created  a  lot 
of  enthusiasm  among  the  peasants  and  got  the  base's  program  off  to  a  strong  start. 
Eventually  a  close  working  relationship  was  developed  with  the  local  officials  in  the 
area  and  the  civic  action  office  could  report  a  noticeable  change  in  popular  attitudes 
toward  American  military  personnel.178 

Stories  of  similar  successes  in  solving  problems  and  establishing  worthwhile 
civic  programs  were  recorded  at  almost  all  other  air  bases  in  South  Vietnam.  It  was 
evident  that  by  the  end  of  1967,  the  Air  Force  had  gained  much  experience  in 
conducting  civic  action  as  a  counter  to  insurgency.  A  real  test  of  its  applicability  in 
pacifying  the  country  and  building  a  viable  nation,  however,  still  lay  in  the  months 
ahead. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  TET  OFFENSIVE  AND  OPERATION  RECOVERY 

Seventh  Air  Force  has  never  had  an  opportunity  I  ike  the  present  to  step 
into  the  breach  and  support  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
program  for  recovery  from  the  Viet  CongTet  Offensive....  Support  of  the 
recovery  program  is  a  command  mission  and  will  receive  the  priority 
needed  to  insure  success  at  all  Seventh  Air  Force  bases. 

—General  William  W.  Momyer1 

Theyear  1968  began  on  a  hopeful  notefor  Air  Force  personnel  engaged  in  civic 
actions  in  Vietnam.  While  the  enemy's  strength  had  not  declined,  General 
Westmoreland  pointed  out  in  his  year-end  assessment  that  militarily  the  Viet  Cong 
were  becoming  less  effective  and  losing  control  pointed  out  in  his  year-end  assessment 
that  militarily  the  Viet  Cong  were  becoming  less  effective  and  losing  control  over  vast 
amounts  of  territory.  The  South  Vietnamese,  on  the  other  hand,  where  daily  becoming 
more  adept  at  fighting  their  own  battles.  This  "friendly  picture,"  the  Commander 
noted,  "gives  rise  to  optimism  for  increased  success  in  1962. "2  All  in  all  prospects 
looked  good  for  a  major  reduction  in  the  tempo  of  U.S.  combat  activities  and  an 
increase  in  those  of  the  South  Vietnamese.3 

In  the  political  field,  U.S.  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  reported  that  great 
strides  had  been  made  there  as  well.4  And  Deputy  Ambassador  Robert  Komer,  chief 
of  the  pacification  program,  painted  an  equally  bright  future  for  the  civil  side  of  the 
war  and  the  battle  for  loyalties  of  the  South  Vietnamese  masses.  At  a  news  conference 
in  Saigon,  he  remarked  that  "we  begin  '68  in  a  better  position  than  we  have  ever  been 
before,"  citing  only  Vietnamese  leadership  as  a  major  block  to  complete  victory.5 

Contributing  to  the  optimism  was  the  growing  maturity  of  the  Seventh  Air 
Force  civic  action  program.  During  1966  and  1967  the  nation-building  effort  had 
expanded  significantly.  Full-time,  primary-duty  personnel  had  been  assigned  to  Air 
Force  headquarters  in  Vietnam  and  to  each  of  the  country's  air  bases  where  U.S.  Air 
Force  units  were  stationed.  Funds  had  been  approved  specifically  for  projects  in 
support  of  economic  and  social  development.  The  new  perimeter  hamlet  program  was 
beginning  to  evoke  a  positive  response  from  people  living  adjacent  to  air  bases. 
Several  bases  had  formed  civic  action  technical  assistance  teams  to  furnish  advice, 
guidance,  and  training  to  local  hamlets  on  civic  action  projects.  And  the  air  bases  had 
established  close  communication  with  officials  of  the  Vietnamese  government's 
revol  uti  onary  devel  opment  program  and  Ameri  can  ci  vi  I  i  ans  wor ki  ng  toward  the  same 
goals.  This  assured  continuity  in  the  various  projects,  helped  decrease  duplication, 
and,  most  important,  stimulated  a  marked  increase  of  interest  in  self-improvement 
by  the  local  people.  As  participation  by  Vietnamese  civilians  and  military  personnel 
grew,  instances  of  unilateral  civic  actions  by  U.S.  Air  Force  personnel  dropped 
sharply.  This  involvement  of  the  population  in  developmental  activities  was  a  key 
objective  of  the  revolutionary  development  program  and  contributed  to  the  feeling, 
widely  shared  as  the  year  1968  began,  that  a  workable  solution  to  the  problem  of 
pacification  had  at  last  been  found.6 
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These  hopes  were  suddenly  dashed,  however,  when  the  Viet  Cong  launched 
devastating  attacks  against  heavily  populated  urban  centers  and  pacification  forces 
in  the  surrounding  countryside.  With  the  offensive  occurring  during  the  traditional 
week-long  holiday  truce  in,  observance  of  the  Vietnamese  Lunar  New  Year  (Tet), 
Americans  and  South  Vietnamese  alike  were  caught  off  guard  and  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  massive  assaults.  Fighting  began  early  in  the  morning  of  J  anuary  30, 
the  most  sacred  period  of  the  whole  season.  Within  the  first  thirty-six  hours  of  action, 
the  Viet  Cong  had  attacked  the  densely  populated  centers  of  Da  Nang,  Hue,  and 
Saigon.  And  before  the  major  assaults  ended,  the  enemy  had  hit  thirty-four  of  the 
country's  forty-four  provincial  capitals,  sixty-four  district  towns,  and  most  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  military  installations.  Included  in  the  total  were  twelve  major  U.S.- 
Vietnamese  air  bases. 

Although  many  provincial  capitals,  district  towns,  and  airfields  had  been 
attacked  in  the  past,  the  number  latest  strikes  over  such  a  short  period  of  time  were 
unprecedented.  I  n  the  Sai  gon  area  al  one,  multi-pronged  attacks  were  mounted  agai  nst 
the  city  itself,  simultaneously  with  strikes  on  Tan  Son  Nhut  and  Bien  Hoa  airfields. 
The  other  eight  Seventh  Air  Force  bases  and  their  environs  experienced  similar 
assaults  and  equally  heavy  damage.  After  each,  the  onslaught  was 
unanticipated— though  it  had  been  predicted.  Being  inadequately  protected,  these 
installations  and  their  aircraft  were  particularly  vulnerable  to  sabotage  and  mortar 
attack.  Before  the  offensive  had  ended,  more  than  a  thousand  aircraft  of  all  the 
services  and  numerous  shops  and  other  maintenance  facilities  were  damaged  or 
completely  destroyed.7 

During  the  first  week  of  February,  the  communists  continued  their  attack 
throughout  the  South,  blatantly  announcing  their  intentions,  of  overthrowing  the 
Thieu-Ky  regime,  rallying  the  entire  country  to  their  cause,  and  driving  out  the 
Americans.  The  presidential  palace,  the  compound  of  the  new  American  embassy 
(though  not  the  building  itself),  and  other  sections  of  Saigon  were  penetrated  and  held 
by  the  assailants  for  a  short  while  before  order  could  be  restored.  Hue  remained 
captive  for  almost  a  month  before  the  invaders  could  be  rooted  out.  The  enemy 
challenged  governmental  control  and  influence  in  numerous  other  places  as  well. 
Throughout  South  Vietnam,  public  services  ground  to  a  halt  as  terrorist  squads 
roamed  the  countryside,  conducted  house-to-house  searches,  burned  and  pillaged  at 
random,  and  either  kidnapped  or  assassinated  key  administrative  and  religious 
leaders.  Before  the  onslaught  could  be  contained,  at  least  $20  million  worth  of  damage 
had  been  done  to  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  and  thousands  of  innocent 
people  had  been  killed  or  injured.  Many  more  were  left  homeless.8 

The  immediate  reports  which  flowed  back  to  the  United  States  seemed  to 
validate  communist  claims  of  a  major  military  victory.  Never  before  had  the  enemy 
demonstrated  such  boldness  in  challenging  the  very  source  of  South  Vietnamese  power 
and  authority.  The  administration  in  Washington  was  shocked  by  the  enemy's 
strength;  the  American  publicfelt  betrayed  by  civilian  and  military  officials  who  had 
been  reporti  ng  steady  progress  over  the  past  three  years  and  who  had  j  ust  days  before 
predicted  success  in  only  a  short  time.  The  barrage  of  words  and  pictures  that  was 
broadcast  by  the  national  communications  media  inundated  the  United  States  in  a 
wave  of  pessimism  that  bordered  on  defeatism.9 

Subsequent,  more  detailed  reviews,  however,  revealed  that  the  offensive  had 
not  been  as  successful  as  previously  thought.  In  fact,  most  American  commanders 
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eventually  judged  it  a  costly  failure  which  achieved  none  of  its  military  objectives.  The 
South  Vietnamese  population  as  a  whole  did  not  give  significant  support  to  the 
communists,  and  the  enemy  did  not  achieve  its  confidently  anticipated  "general 
uprising."  Even  in  Hue,  where  there  was  a  positive  response  to  the  Viet  Cong  attack 
from  some  extreme  Buddhists,  the  bulk  of  the  population  held  back  from  committing 
themselves  to  the  insurgency.10  Moreover,  no  military  units  defected.  After  the  initial 
shock  had  worn  off,  allied  forces  fought  well,  driving  communist  guerrillas  from  their 
urban  stronghol  ds  and  i  nfl  icti  ng  heavy  casual  ti  es  on  the  assai  I  ants.11  And  throughout 
the  crisis,  the  government  remained  intact  and  continued  to  function.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  considerable  debate  for  sometime  over  the  relative  success  of  the  offensive, 
the  extent  of  the  damage  inflicted  on  the  South,  and  the  best  means  of  forestalling  a 
repetitive  performance  on  the  part  of  the  Viet  Cong.12 

Much  of  the  debate  centered  on  the  impact  of  the  offensive  on  the  national 
pacifi  cati  on  program.  H  enry  K  i  ssi  nger,  one  of  the  more  pessi  mi  sti  c  cr  i  ti  cs,  for  exampl  e, 
assessed  the  achievements  of  the  offensive  in  this  area  as  a  political  and  psychological 
setback  for  the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam  roughly  equivalent  to  the  military 
defeat  suffered  by  the  Vi  etnamese  communi  sts.13  After  al  I  the  facts  were  in,  however, 
theTet  offensive  was  shown  to  have  enjoyed  only  limited  success  here  too,  having  only 
halted  the  momentum  of  pacification  and  set  progress  back  several  months. 
Nonetheless,  at  the  time  the  assaults  were  in  progress  and  shortly  thereafter,  it  did 
seem  the  communi  sts  had  scored  a  stunning  victory  against  pacification  and  that  they 
had  dealt  it  a  serious  blow.  And  because  the  civic  action  program  was  an  important 
component  of  the  South  Vietnamese  revolutionary  development  effort,  there  were 
many  who  for  a  time  had  serious  doubts  about  the  ability  of  this  allied  program  to 
weather  the  crisis  as  well.14 

The  Viet  Cong  assaults  appeared  to  represent  a  political  and  psychological 
defeat  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Probably  the  most  important  occurred  when  the  South 
Vietnamese  government,  in  effect,  abandoned  its  own  countryside  where  the  job  of 
nation-building  had  been  showing  steady  improvement.  To  some  observers,  this  was 
the  most  disturbing  result  of  the  offensive  and  basically  more  damaging  than  the 
destruction  in  the  cities.15  When  the  urban  areas  came  under  attack  the  government 
immediately  called  in  reinforcements  from  all  available  sources  to  defend  the 
embattled  towns,  guard  against  renewed  Viet  Cong  violence,  and  aid  in  urban 
recovery  efforts.  This  regrouping  involved  a  considerable  portion  of  the  more  than  400 
South  Vietnamese  revolutionary  development  teams  and  a  majority  of  the  fifty-four 
security  battalions  assigned  to  protect  these  workers.16  It  also  involved  large  numbers 
of  U.S.  troops  previously  engaged  in  civic  action  and  pacification.  On  February  4,  for 
example,  General  Westmoreland  directed  all  American  agencies  and  military  units  to 
provi  de  "acti  ve  and  i  mmedi  ate  support"  to  the  besi  eged  ci  ti  es.17  Ai  r  F  orce  ci  vi  c  acti  on 
personnel  were  among  those  called  into  action.  As  a  result,  work  on  social  and 
economic  programs  in  the  hamlets  was  suspended.  "Many  previously  planned  projects 
had  to  be  cancelled  and  a  great  many  others  could  be  only  partially  implemented.18 
Moreover,  many  of  the  already  pacified  hamlets  became  vulnerable  to  concentrated 
Viet  Cong  retaliation.  By  deserting  its  people,  authorities  in  Saigon  seemed  to 
undercut  the  rationale  for  the  whole  pacification/civic  action  concept— that  of  getting 
the  peasant  to  trust  in  and  depend  on  his  government. 

The  government's  retreat  from  the  hamlets  was  nevertheless,  justifiable  and 
was  supported  by  most  U.S.  military  leaders.19  Critics  admitted  that  military 
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commanders  faced  a  real  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  they  had  to  act  to  alleviate  the 
widespread  urban  suffered  and  to  prove  to  the  urbanites  that  the  government  could 
"perform."  Yet  the  farming  areas  embraced  more  than  ninety  percent  of  the  country's 
population  and  would  certainly  suffer  from  any  major  diversion  of  manpower  or 
resources.  After  carefully  considering  the  alternatives  however,  officials  in  Saigon 
chose  to  respond  to  the  crisis  in  the  cities.  Because  of  this  decision,  the  communists 
were  able  to  score  several  points  against  the  allies  and  set  back  the  progress  of 
revolutionary  development. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  communists'  short-term  success  centered  on  the 
question  of  security.  Military  security  had  always  been  regarded  as  indispensable  to 
winning  rural  support.20  Without  security,  it  was  impossible  to  operate  efficient 
programs,  to  develop  indigenous  leadership,  or  to  sustain  local  government  workers 
in  the  countryside.  Most  important,  a  lack  of  security  caused  a  lack  of  belief  in  and 
support  for  the  central  government.  If  the  people  feared  Viet  Cong  retaliation,  they 
would,  at  best,  take  a  neutral  stand  between  the  two  opposing  sides.  At  worst,  they 
would  seek  rapport  with  the  enemy.  Such  fear  had  hamstrung  cooperation  for  years. 
A  hamlet  or  village  could  be  classified  as  "secure"  and  the  foundations  laid  for  civic 
development,  but  it  often  took  only  one  warning  or  act  of  reprisal  from  the  Viet  Cong 
for  the  government  to  lose  its  initiative  completely.  It  became  even  more  dangerous 
and  costly  for  a  peasant  to  commit  himself  explicitly  to  the  government's  cause  if  he 
had  no  guarantee  that  police  forces  would  be  permanently  stationed  in  his  locale.21 

Thus,  even  though  the  consequences  of  the  governments  reaction  toTet  were 
not  as  disastrous  as  they  might  have  been,  the  government's  abandonment  of  the 
countryside,  together  with  the  large-scale  enemy  attacks,  cast  serious  doubts  on  the 
ability  of  the  Saigon  regime  to  provide  adequate  protection  for  its  citizenry.  Theextent 
of  the  psychological  damage  caused  by  these  doubts  was  difficult  to  measure  with 
accuracy,  but  the  rural  inhabitant  in  many  places  was  doubtlessly  left  with  the 
impression  that  his  government  considered  him  less  a  citizen  than  his  urban 
counterpart.  In  addition,  the  residents  of  many  hamlets  had  by  this  time  lived  through 
a  number  of  ill-fated,  short-lived  developmental-  programs.  This  latest  retrenchment 
reinforced  the  belief  field  some  that  the  government  did  not  Possess  enough  stamina 
to  make  pacification  really  work.22 

Thus,  as  the ful I  i impact  of  the  events  of  T et  1968  began  to  take  effect,  popular 
confidence  among  the  population  as  a  whole— in  the  cities  as  well  as  in  the 
countryside— began  to  dwindle.23  Even  the  government's  own  civic  teams  were 
understandably  reluctant  to  work,  in  unpatrolled  regions.  Beforethemajor  communist 
assaults  began,  protection  had  often  been  light  in  some  areas  and  civic  workers  had 
dared  not  sleep  in  the  hamlets  to  which  they  were  assigned.  After  the  urban  attacks 
started  in  earnest,  and  rural  policemen  were  relocated  to  the  cities,  it  became 
dangerous  for  civic  development  teams  to  perform  their  duties.  Fighting  was  so 
intense  around  Seventh  Air  Force  installations,  for  instance,  base  commanders  were 
reluctant  to  allow  their  men  to  engage  in  voluntary  activities  off  base.  And  many  of 
the  few  remai  ni  ng  South  Vi  etnamese  pad  fi  cati  on  cadres  who  were  expected  to  remai  n 
on  the  job  were  recorded  to  have  deserted  rather  than  face  what  they  felt  would  be 
certain  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Viet  Cong.  More  than  half  simply  disappeared. 
Provincial  chiefs  assigned  others  to  security  duty  in  particularly  desperate  areas.  This 
proved  a  feeble  and  inadequate  solution  since  most  pacification  workers  were  only 
lightly  armed  and  trained  largely  for  self-protection.24 
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Given  a  situation,  then,  in  which  population  was  left  with  virtually  nosecurity, 
it  became  relatively  easy  for  the  Viet  Cong  to  step  in  and  take  over.  Many  local  and 
regional  civil  servants  were  abducted  or  executed  and  civil  administrative  severely 
Large  blocks  of  territory  where  simply  overrun  with  scarcely  a  skirmish,  and  about 
a  million  South  Vietnamese  fell  under  direct  communist  control.  About  the  same 
number  were  I  eft  without  any  governmental  leadership  at  all .  The  attackers  destroyed 
roads  and  severed  telephone  lines.  In  many  areas,  communication  between  the 
government  and  the  haml  ets  was  cut  off  compl  etel y.  Accordi  ng  to  conservati  ve  fi gures 
provided  by  the  Military  Assistance  Command,  the  population  living  in  relatively 
secured  areas  dropped  from  67.2  percent  in  J  anuary  to  59.8  percent  in  February, 
erasing  all  the  gains  made  during  the  entire  year  of  1967.25  The  situation  in  many 
areas  was  unknown  for  several  weeks.  I  n  these,  police  protection  was  so  spotty  that 
governmental  representatives  and  hamlet  chiefs  alike  refused  to  inspect  them. 

Throughout  rural  South  Vietnam  normal  social  and  economic  life  was  also 
disrupted.  Transportation  of  food  and  other  essentials,  except  by  the  military,  was 
sporadic.  Shortages  and  curfews  produced  high  prices  and  enormous  suffering.  Rice, 
oil,  and  vegetable  prices,  for  example,  sometimes  doubled  in  a  day.26  Hence,  the  irony 
of  the  communist  offensive  was  that  while  the  towns  took  almost  all  the  punishment 
in  the  major  attacks,  it  was  in  the  countryside  that  the  more  lasting  political  and 
psychological  damage  occurred.  The  analytical  staff  at  the  American  embassy  later 
suggested  that  while  the  maximum  communist  military  and  political  objective  had 
been  compl ete  vi dory  and  the  takeover  of  the  entire  country,  the  minimum  objective 
may  have  been  to  consolidate  their  control  over  the  countryside  and  to  demonstrate 
that  no  area  in  South  Vietnam  was  completely  safe  from  communist  activity.27  This 
the  Viet  Cong  certainly  accomplished— at  least  for  a  short  while.28 

While  the  decline  in  rural  security  and  the  curtailment  of  the  civil  and 
developmental  aspects  of  the  pacification  program  weakened  the  government's  hold 
on  the  population,  a  third  factor  contributed  as  well  to  Saigon's  loss  of  influence  and 
political  support  among  its  rural  population.  The  problem  of  maintaining  popular 
allegiance  as  a  result  of  wartime  accidents  has  been  discussed  earlier  (See  Chapter 
IV).  During  theTet  offensive,  however,  allied  air  strikes  and  various  other  forms  of 
military  action  were  deliberately  directed  at  urban  localities  irrespective  of  their  large 
civilian  populations.29 

Allied  forces  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  these  measures  as  the  only 
economical  means  avail  able  to  ferret  out  the  Viet  Cong  from  areas  in  which  they  were 
tightly  entrenched  occupation  of  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  with  their  concrete 
buildings  and  often  elaborate  bomb  shelters  and  tunnels,  together  with  the  friendly 
treatment  accorded  them  by  some  South  Vietnamese,  enabled  that  Viet  Cong  to 
establish  practically  impregnable  defenses.  It  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to 
dislodge  the  guerrillas  from  such  strongholds  by  house-to-house  fighting  rifles. 
Moreover,  reliance  solely  upon  such  operations  would  have  produced  heavier  military 
casualties  than  the  Saigon  government  was  willing  to  sanction. 

A  resort  to  air  power  thus  seemed  to  be  the  only  feasible  means  of  retaking 
Viet  Cong-held  territory.  But  this  recourse  also  had  its  shortcomings.  While  aerial 
bombardment  could  effectively  destroy  buildings  and  other  of  the  Viet  Cong's  hiding 
places,  there  was  a  tendency  not  to  use  it  selectively.  The  fact  that  the  enemy  was 
often  indistinguishable  from  non-combatants  also  seriously  complicated  the 
government's  efforts  to  reestablish  control  without  alienating  the  very  people  whose 
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support  it  depended  on  to  win  the  War.  In  several  recorded  instances,  whole  sections 
of  towns  and  hamlets  had  to  be  completely  destroyed.  Civilian  casualties  were  usually 
numerous.  Parts  of  Hue  and  Dalat,  for  example,  came  under  especially  heavy  fire.30 
And  the  provincial  capital  of  Ben  Trel  in  the  Mekong  Delta  was  completely  razed  in 
the  attempt  to  recapture  it.  Repeated  bombings  over  a  fifty-hour  period  killed  roughly 
1,000  civilians  and  wounded  another  1,500  out  of  a  total  population  of  50,000.  An 
estimated  5,000  homes  were  destroyed,  and  more  than  30,000  refugees  fled  the  town. 
In  a  much  publicized  statement,  oneAmerican  major  explained  toan  Associated  Press 
reporter  the  reason,  in  his  view,  for  the  appalling  destruction  "it  became,  necessary 
to  destroy  the  town  to  save  it."31 

Such  incidents— infrequent  as  they  were—  gave  credence  to  the  argument  that 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam  were  not  willing  to  accept 
short-term  miliary  disadvantages  in  order  to  pursue  the  long-term  political  goals 
needed  to  win  the  pacification  battle.  Recognizing  this  tendency  and  discussing  its 
effect  on  U.S.-aided  villages,  another  U.S.  military  officer  remarked:  "This  is  our  rural 
developments  program— build  'em,  then  burn  'em."32 

Nor  did  the  irony  associated  with  not  using  firepower  selectively  escape  the 
attenti  on  of  communi  st  propagandi  sts.  E  xampl  es  of  al  I  i  ed  destructi  veness  such  as  that 
which  occurred  at  Ben  Tre  were  used  not  only  to  incite  anti-American  sentiment  but 
also  to  argue  that  the  South  Vietnamese-American  civil  development  program  was  a 
sham.  How  could  a  government  truly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  its  people  commit 
such  atrocities  and  slaughter  so  many  defenseless  people?  Such  arguments  probably 
won  some  supporters  among  those  South  Vietnamese  who  suffered  most  from  the 
bombings  and  certainly  also  made  it  more  difficult  for  civic  action  workers  to  face 
survivors  of  destroyed  villages.33  Yet,  had  the  enemy  been  blameless  in  their 
treatment  of  non-combatants,  these  arguments  would  have  won  many  more  converts. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  Viet  Cong  were  much  more  destructive  during  their 
offensive  than  the  allies.  The  burning  of  whole  communities  was  a  common  practice, 
and  on  several  occasions  the  communists  engaged  in  large-scale  executions.  At  Hue, 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  forces  murdered  more  than  1,000  government 
employees,  school  teachers,  priests,  and  women.34  A  total  of  nineteen  mass  graves 
were  unearthed,  and  autopsies  revealed  that  many  victims  had  been  beaten  to  death, 
shot,  or  beheaded.  The  condition  of  nearly  half  the  dead  indicated  that  they  had  been 
buried  alive.  There  was  also  evidence  that  many  others  had  been  executed  simply  as 
a  public  example.35  At  Tan  Uyen— the  site  near  Bien  Hoaofan  inadvertent  American 
bombing  in  1966  (see  Chapter  IV),  about  700  Viet  Cong  overran  the  town,  burned  110 
homes,  terrorized  the  population,  and  escaped  without  any  known  casualties.36 

There  were  also  numerous  reports  of  the  Viet  Cong  using  civilians  as  shields 
during  their  attacks,  especially  in  the  Delta.  I  n  their  February  10  attack  on  Bac  Lieu, 
for  example,  they  used  ninety-five  women  and  children  for  protection.  TheViet  Cong 
also  repeatedly  used  hospitals,  schools,  and  places  of  worship  as  standpoints  from 
which  to  mount  assaults.  On  March  5,  they  attacked  a  hospital  run  by  an  American 
female  doctor  on  the  outskirts  of  Kontum  City,  destroyed  its  operating  room,  killed 
and  wounded  several  patients  and  abducted  a  German  nurse.37 

Because  of  the  resentment  generated  by  these  and  numerous  other  terrorist 
activities,  many  South  Vietnamese  officials  and  U.S.  advisory  personnel  became 
convinced  that  public  opinion  Vietnam  was  actually  hardened  against  the  communist 
guerrillas.38  Probably  the  net  result  of  atrocities  committed  by  both  sides,  however, 
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was  that  the  South  Vietnamese  citizenry  became  even  more  reluctant  to  give 
meaningful  support  to  either.  And  in  the  long  run,  this  neutralist  attitude  played  into 
the  hands  of  the  communists.  As  Mao  had  emphasized  many  times  before,  a  neutral 
stand  by  a  majority  of  the  population  was  all  that  insurgents  needed  for  victory  in  a 
guerrilla  war. 

By  demonstrating  and  reinforcing,  then,  the  great  extent  of  non-commitment 
among  the  South  Vietnamese,  the  communist  offensive  pointed  out  more  clearly  than 
before  the  military  importance  of  pacification  and  rural  development.  Before  the 
constructive  work  of  nation-building  could  be  resumed  and  stepped-up,  however,  the 
immediate  task  of  reconstruction  had  to  be  undertaken.39  The  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  refugees  generated  by  the  fi  ghti  ng  had  to  be  fed,  cl  othed,  and  housed.  War-ravaged 
areas  and  civic  structures  had  to  be  rebuilt.  Basic  governmental  services  had  to  be  re¬ 
established.  Security  in  the  hamlets  and  villages  had  to  be  increased.  And,  most 
important,  lost  morale  and  confidence  had  to  be  restored. 

To  accomplish,  these  objectives,  the  focus  of  the  military's  civic  efforts  had  to 
be  shifted  from  long-range,  self-help  projects  to  short-term  (and  often  unilateral) 
humanitarian  Services  and  basic  civil  recovery  operations.  The  supreme  test  for  the 
civic  centered  how  well  this  could  be  accomplished  without  losing  all  its  pre-Tet 
momentum  and  undercutting  its  previous  policy  of  having  the  Vietnamese  people 
participate  in  accomplishing  their  own  social  welfare  goals.  The  basic  test  for  the 
government,  on  the  other  hand,  was  how  fast  it  could  restore  order  in  the  cities  and 
then  get  its  civic  workers  back  to  their  jobs  in  the  countryside.40 

I  ni  ti  al  ly  it  appeared  that  the  government  woul  d  fai  I  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
situation.  Shocked  by  the  assaults  and  knocked  off-balance,  the  South  Vietnamese 
were  slow  to  respond  in  such  immediately  critical  areas  as  the  distribution  of  food  and 
the  provision  of  relief  for  refugees.  I  n  an  attempt  to  cut  through  Saigon's  red  tape,  the 
American  mission  suggested  the  formation  of  a  central  recovery  committee  that  could 
give  quick  help  to  theTet  victims.  Several  days  later,  President  Thieu  agreed  to  the 
idea  and  named  Vice  President  Ky  as  chairman.  The  committee's  major  effort, 
Operation  Recovery,  was  responsible  not  only  for  providing  care  for  the  homeless  and 
food  for  the  populace,  but  for  restoring  order  and  security,  assisting  in  rebuilding 
damaged  population  centers,  and  organizing  self-defense  groups  at  the  local  level.41 
On  the  same  day  that  the  recovery  effort  got  started,  General  Westmoreland 
dispatched  his  request  that  all  American  agencies  and  military  units  support  the 
Vietnamese  government's  efforts  to  the  fullest.42  And  a  special  task  force  headed  by 
Ambassador  Komer  was  given  authority  to  direct  and  coordinate  all  American 
activities  in  support  of  the  Vietnamese  committee.43 

On  February  8,  in  response,  to  Westmoreland's  request,  General  Momyer  made 
the  job  of  recovery  a  top  priority  mission  of  the  Seventh  Air  Force.  Fie  directed  all  Air 
Force  units  to  provide  immediate  support  to  the  government's  program 44  A  few  days 
later  he  also  asked  each  subordinate  commander  to  give  civic  recovery  his  "personal 
attention,"  adding  that  "all  elements  of  the  Seventh  Air  Force  staff  will  support  your 
efforts."45 

To  eliminate  duplication  in  the  activities  undertaken  and  to  insure  that  Air 
Force  services  would  be  utilized  at  the  provincial  level  (an  area  previously  considered 
outside  the  purview  of  Air  Force  civic  activities),  Momyer  asked  each  commander  to 
appoint  a  liaison  officer  to  work  with  the  Military  Assistance  Command's  senior 
advisor  in  each  province.  No  project,  except  under  critically  urgent  circumstances, 
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would  be  accepted  until  such  coordination  had  been  effected.  This  action  was 
absolutely  necessary  because  in  his  position  as  personal  counselor  to  the  province 
chief,  the  provincial  advisor  (usually  an  Army  officer)  had  primary  responsibility  for 
the  U.S.  role  in  the  recovery  program.  The  advisor,  together  with  the  province,  chief, 
decided  which  projects  were  needed  and  their  established  priorities  and  allocated  the 
resources.  Any  activity  the  Air  Force  undertook  outside  the  area  assigned  to  it  around 
each  of  its  air  bases  would  serve  to  support  these  basic  decisions  made  by  Army  and 
South  Vietnamese  provincial  personnel.  Momyer,  nevertheless,  emphasized  that 
initially  he  wanted  airmen  to  help  individual  victims  of  the  Viet  Cong  attacks,  but 
that  after  these  had  been  cared  for,  Air  Force  units  should  concentrate  on  projects  of 
a  longer  lasting  nature  such  as  water  wells,  medical  aid  stations,  market  places,  and 
permanent  housing.46  The  nature  of  the  crisis  insured  that  these  desires  would  be 
carried  out. 

F  undi  ng  of  theTet  recovery  projects  was  also  of  i mmediate  concern  to  Seventh 
Air  Force  Personnel.  Many  of  the  early  undertakings  fell  into  the  category  of 
emergency  assistance.  Consequently,  the  quantity  of  money  and  resources,  and  the 
speed  at  which  they  could  be  made  available,  often  spelled  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure.  Airmen  participated  on  many  projects  sponsored  by  the  Military 
Assistance  Command.  Resources  for  these  were  abundant,  and  the  Air  Force  had  only 
to  provide  its  share  of  the  requested  skills  and  manpower.  When  Air  Force  funds  were 
called  upon,  their  use  was  usually  supplementary  in  nature  and  put  no  great  strain 
upon  Air  Force  financial  reserves.  On  many  other  occasions,  however,  the  Air  Force 
worked  independently  of  the  other  military  services  and  had  to  make  its  own 
provisions  for  resources  as  well  as  funds.  I  n  most  of  these  cases,  the  money  allocated 
to  each  base  for  routine  civic  action  projects  was  not  sufficient. 

Momyer  anticipated  these  requirements  for  the  first  time  made  appropriated 
funds  availablefor  civic  activities.  For  the  remainder  of  Fiscal  year  1968,  theSeventh 
Air  Force  was  authorized  a  total  of  $426,000  for  civic  action,  in  addition  to  the  other 
funds  previously  approved  for  the  program.  From  this  general  allocation,  $25,000  was 
given  to  each  base  to  promote  recovery  in  its  environs.  A  reserve  of  $168,000  was  held 
for  use  on  high  priority  projects  or  at  bases  with  excessive  needs.47 

In  addition,  these  officially  authorized  funds  were  to  be  supplemented  with 
donati  ons  from  Ameri  can  and  Vi  etnamese  servi  cemen .  E  ar  I  y  i  n  F  ebruary,  the  Seventh 
Air  Force  organized  a  lo-pressure  fund  drive  called  "7AF  Blue"  at  each  of  its  bases. 
The  campaign  was  already  underway  and  experiencing  considerable  success  when 
General  Westmoreland  preempted  the  Air  Force's  program  with  his  own  Tet 
Aggression  Relief  Project  to  collect  contributions  from  personnel  throughout  the 
command.  Butthefunds  collected  by  theSeventh  Air  Forcewere,  nonetheless,  allowed 
to  remain  at  each  base  to  finance  locally  conceived  projects.  Both  Vietnamese  and 
American  airmen  responded  to  the  campaign,  contributing  more  than  $25,000.  In 
additi  on  to  i  ncreasi  ng  Ai  r  F  orce  resources  for  ci  vi  c  acti  on,  the  fund  drive  al  so  provi  ded 
a  bonus  of  much-needed  publicity  for  what  was  still  largely  an  unknown  and 
unappreciated  function  of  the  Air  Force.48 

Along  with  increasing  monetary  support  for  civic  action,  Seventh  Air  Force 
headquarters  also  outlined  new,  simplified  procedures  for  requesting  these  funds  and 
control  ling  their  use.  Prior  to  the  communist  offensive  the  civic  action  organization  at 
Tan  Son  Nhut  had  approved  practically  all  Seventh  Air  Force-funded  projects.  Those 
costing  less  than  $500  had  been  submitted  to  the  headquarters  Civic  Action  Division, 
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whi  I  e  requests  of  $500  or  more  had  requi  red  Counci  I  approval .  The  numerous  requests 
for  funds  which  flooded  headquarters  foil  owing  the  Tet  assaults,  however,  threatened 
to  bottleneck  the  whole  process  and  severely  hamper  the  Air  Force's  response.  To 
permit  Air  Force  units  to  react  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  crisis,  the  Seventh  Air 
Force  command  decided,  therefore,  to  allow  base  commanders  themselves  to  approve 
requests  for  projects  costing  up  to  $3,000,  if  they  had  been  properly  coordinated  with 
the  province's  senior  advisor.  Requests  for  more  than  this  sum  usually  required 
subsidization  by  the  South  Vietnamese  government  the  Military  Assistance  Command, 
or  the  U.S.  government's  civilian  relief  agency  in  Vietnam.  As  a  result,  civic  action 
officials  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  retained  the  right  to  approve  or  reject  these  larger  projects.49 

Once  an  Air  Force  unit  had  secured  approval  and  funds  for  project,  it  could 
requisition  supplies  and  equipment  directly  from  the  base  supply  officer.  This  new 
procedure  requi  red  that  civic  action  be  recognized  as  an  officially  approved  and  funded 
base  organization  with  an  assigned  organizational  code.50  Not  only  did  the  code 
simplify  the  accounting  process  and  guarantee  that  base  supply  would  be  reimbursed 
Keith  the  money  appropriated  for  civic  action,  but  the  accompanying  recognition 
helped  to  elevate  the  status  of  civic  activities  to  the  position  previously  enjoyed  only 
by  base  organizations  thought  to  support  the  war  effort  more  directly. 

In  addition  to  making  new  funding  arrangements  for  civic  activities  following 
the  Tet  campaign,  the  Seventh  Air  Force  also  found  it  necessary  to  change  reporting 
procedures.  Thetremendous  increase  in  civicaction  encouraged  morefrequent  reports 
than  the  monthly  requirement  previously  levied  on  all  base  civic  action  offices. 
Moreover,  military  leaders  began  to  attach  more  importance  to  civic  action.  The  speed 
at  which  South  Vietnamese  recovered  from  the  communist  attacks  was  used  as  the 
basis  for  judging  the  course  of  the  offensive,  so  field  commanders  and  key  staff 
personnel  requested  up-to-date  progress  reports  every  few  days.  To  meet  these 
demands,  Civic  Action  Division  implemented  an  experimental  telephonic  survey  and 
reporting  system.  Each  base  was  now  required  to  make  a  bi-weekly  report  by 
telephone  to  Seventh  Air  Force  headquarters  on  the  types  and  number  of  all  projects 
initiated  and  completed  since  the  last  report,  the  scope  of  each,  the  resources  used, 
and  the  unit  or  units  responsible  for  supervising  and  completing  thetask.51  The  Civic 
Action  Division  then  consolidated  these  reports  into  a  weekly  7AF  Civic  Action  News 
Bulletin  which  summarized  base's  accomplishments  and  provided  an  overall  picture 
of  the  command's  recovery  efforts.  The  bulletins  were  then  distributed  to  field 
commanders  and  the  Seventh  Air  Force  staff.  Each  base  also  received  copies,  allowing, 
it  to  compare  its  level  of  productivity  with  that  of  other  air  bases.52 

While  the  news  bulletins  were  published  as  schedule,  the  reports  on  which  they 
werebased  werenot  as  complete  or  as  detailed  as  originally  planned.  Many  base  civic 
acti  on  offi  cers  experi enced  diffi  cul ty  getti  ng  both  detai  I  ed  and  ti  mel y  i  nformati  on  from 
district  and  provincial  officials,  As  a  result,  some  reports  contained  only  generalized 
statements  which  lacked  much  pertinent  information  which  could  have  helped 
commanders  formulate  a  better-advanced  program.53 

Moreover,  thetelephonic  reporting  system  was  never  successful.  The  offensive 
disrupted  almost  all  channels  of  communication,  including  electronic  means. 
T el  ephone  I  i  nes  whi  ch  were  not  made  compl  etel  y  i  noperati  ve  by  the  attacks  frequentl  y 
became  overloaded.  I  n  many  areas  the  government  was  forced  to  minimize  use  of  the 
telephonefor  routine  communications.  Faced  with  these  restrictions,  many  basecivic 
action  offices  found  it  impossible  to  reach  Saigon.  Oral  contact  was  not  established 
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with  Da  Nang,  NhaTrang,  Phan  Rang,  andTuy  Hoa,  for  example,  until  February  19. 
With  telephone  conversations  thus  limited,  some  civic  action  officers  had  to  send 
follow-up  letters  to  Tan  Son  Nhut  with  the  requested  information.  These  were  often 
hurriedly  drafted  and  lacked  many  specifics.  Nevertheless,  the  reports  proved 
extremely  helpful  in  setting  priori  ties  for  the  civil  recovery  effort  and  for  assessing  its 
progress  and  failures.54 

By  calling  for  more  frequent  reports,  obtaining  appropriated  funds  for  civil 
relief  projects,  and  making  it  easier  to  requisition  supplies,  General  Momyer  and 
others  at  Seventh  Ai  r  F orce  headquarters  demonstrated  thei  r  support  for  the  nati  onal 
recovery  program.  And  these  new  arrangements,  together  with  the  al  ready-establ  i  shed 
Seventh  Air  Force  civic  action  organization  provided  a  command-wide  network  for 
coordinating  rehabilitation  projects  and  insuring  an  efficient  response  to  the  crisis. 
These  basic  recovery  activities  dominated  the  Air  Force's  civic  program  until  J  une, 
1968,  when  the  nation's  recovery  was  finally  assessed  as  complete. 

The  earliest  reports  from  practically  all  Seventh  Air  Force  bases  pointed  the 
need  for  providing  emergency  relief  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  made 
homeless  by  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  Viet  Cong  onslaught.  Official  estimates 
showed  the  number  of  new  refugees  resulting  from  the  attacks  to  exceed  500,000. 

A  U.S.  Senate  subcommittee  headed  by  Edward  M.  Kennedy  to  investigate  the 
plight  of  these  people  found,  however,  that  the  offensive  itself,  together  with  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnamese  air  and  artillery  counter  strikes,  had  actually 
created  approximately  700,000  new  refugees.  Further  attacks  bytheViet  Cong  in  May 
pushed  the  total  to  more  than  a  million.  Many  of  these  were  homeless  only 
temporarily,  but  it  was  estimated  that  almost  400,000  would  require  long-term 
assistance.55 

Proper  concern  and  care  for  this  vast  group  of  displaced  people  was  important 
not  only  for  humanitarian  reasons  but  for  political  purposes  as  well.  Many  of  them 
had  come  from  areas  of  strong  Viet  Cong  activity  and  would  probably  return  there  or 
be  resettled  in  areas  still  vulnerable  to  communist  propaganda.  Thus,  the  refugees 
represented  a  readily  exploitable  opportunity  to  increase  popular  support  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  government—  by  virtue  of  their  numbers,  their  recognizable  identity 
as  a  disadvantaged  group,  and  most  important,  their  family  and  village  ties  in 
contested  and  Viet  Cong-held  areas.  But  if  the  government's  response  were 
inadequate,  the  way  would  be  open  for  the  Viet  Cong  to  reap  the  profits  of  official 
apathy.  Senator  K  ennedy's  i  nvesti  gati  ng  committee  reached  a  si  mi  I  ar  cond  usi  on :  "The 
response  of  the,  Government  of  South  Vietnamese  to  these  emergency  needs  will  have 
a  crucial  impact  on  the  future  Government  of  that  country.56 

The  refugee  problem  was  not  a  new  one  in  South  Vietnam,  and  the  government 
theoretically  should  have  been  adequately  prepared  to  handle  it.  Almost  one  million 
refugees  left  North  for  the  South  in  the  months  following  the  partition  of  Vietnam  by 
the  Geneva  Accounts  of  J  uly  1954.  By  1957,  the  South  Vietnamese,  with  American 
economic  assistance,  had  completed  the  monumental  task  of  caring  for  and  largely 
integrating  these  displaced  people  into  their  society  and  economy.  These  northern 
evacuees  were  strongly  anticommunist  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  country's 
military  and  civil  programs.  Diem  could  thus  brag  that  "South  Vietnam's  No.  1 
problem  of  1954  had  been  turned  into  an  asset  by  1957."57 

In  1962  and  1963,  the  refugee  problem  again  became  acute  when  Viet  Cong 
harassment  and  terrorism  drove  approximately  150,000  Montagnard  tribesmen  from 
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their  mountain  homes.  These  refugees  were  Southerners  and  were  not  motivated  as 
clearly  by  political  opposition  to  communism  as  were  the  refugees  from  North  Vietnam 
in  1954  and  1955.  But,  significantly,  they  did  choose  to  escape  the  war  by  moving  to 
government  rather  than  communist-controlled  territory. 

Responsibility  for  this  new  group  of  the  war's  victims  fell  upon  civilian  as  well 
as  military  relief  administrators.58  Airdropping  medical  supplies  and  food,  and 
transporting  hundreds  of  thesetribesmen  to  resettlement  for  instance,  became  a  major 
military  operation  for  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force  personnel.59  These  efforts, 
the  experience  of  the  fifties,  numerous  military— directed  self-help  programs,  and  the 
untiring  work  of  personnel  from  many  American  voluntary  agencies  paid  off.  By 
August  1964,  most  of  the  Montagnards  were  close  to  self-sufficient.  A  number  of  their 
young  men  even  volunteered  for  service  with  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces— an  act  of 
loyalty  to  Saigon  which  would  have  been  unthinkable  in  an  earlier  period  when  these 
mountain  tribes  were  very  hostile  toward  the  South  Vietnamese.60 

By  the  conclusion  of  the  Montagnard  resettlement  program  in  August,  the 
refugee  flow  within  South  Vietnam  had  slowed  to  a  trickle  and  the  mass,  involuntary 
improvement  of  people  appeared  no  longer  a  problem.  Within  a  very  short  time, 
however,  the  Viet  Cong  stepped  up  its  pressure  on  the  South.  The  United  States 
responded  by  passing  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  and  increasing  the  tempo  of  the 
war.  As  a  result  the  country  was  flooded  with  throngs  of  the  hapless  and  homeless 
once  again.  Peasants  from  the  war-torn  Mekong  Delta  emigrated  north,  and  people 
fleeing  communist  terrorism  migrated  south  from  the  central  highlands  to  Bien  Hoa, 
Saigon,  and  other  areas.  By  mid-1965,  the  problem  had  reached  crisis  proportions  as 
the  number  of  persons  seeking  refuge  in  more  regions  passed  the  half  million  mark.61 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  U.S.  SenateJ  udiciary  Subcommittee  on  Refugees 
and  Escapees  began  its  hearings  on  the  issue  after  a  preliminary  investigation  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  revealed  a  serious  lack  of  awareness  on  the  part  of  U.S.  and 
South  Vietnamese  officials  as  to  the  magnitude  and  possible  political  ramifications  of 
the  problem.62  Senator  Kennedy's  major  contention,  then,  was  that  the  needs  of 
civilians  had  been  subordinated  to  the  military  effort  and  that  the  war  could  not  be 
won  without  more  emphasis  on  the  civilian  front.  The  United  States,  for  example,  had 
almost  no  budget  for  refugees  in  fiscal  year  1965.63  Officials  in  the  State  Department 
placed  almost  all  responsibility  for  aid  and  programs  on  the  South  Vietnamese 
themselves,  and  simply  assumed  that  the  refugees  were  being  adequately  cared  for.64 
Likewise,  the  700-man  Vietnamese  mission  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  did  not  have  a  single  full-time  person  assigned  to  refugee  affairs.  One 
top  official  in  the  Agency  actually  testified,  before  the  Senate  subcommittee  that  "in 
effect  we  have  no  refugee  problem  as  such.65 

A  similar  lack  of  concern— and  even  total  disdain  of  the  refugees  in  some 
cases— existed  within  the  South  Vietnamese  government.  Despite  that  country's 
previous  experience  with  large  numbers  of  uprooted  people,  there  was  no  agency 
charged  explicitly  with  their  care,  relief,  and  resettlement.  Instead  the  refugee 
program  was  fragmented  and  responsibility  was  shared  by  a  variety  of  different 
agencies.  The  Ministry  of  Welfare,  for  instance,  was  responsible  for  dispensing 
emergency  assistance,  whereas  the  M  i  nistry  of  Rural  Development  made  resettlement 
payments  to  the  transients  and  evacuees.66 

Though  the  efforts  and  accomplishments  of  these  organizations  looked  good  on 
paper,  in  practice  they  were  totally  inadequate.  Because  it  had  conducted  no  official 
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surveys,  the  South  Vietnamese  government  had  no  idea  of  the  numbers  of  refugees 
within  its  borders,  or  their  needs-much  less  a  conception  of  the  importance  of  relief 
programs  in  winning  the  war  for  the  loyalty  of  this  vast  group  of  the  people.67  The 
prevailing  opinion  termed  the  refugee  a  burden  rather  than  an  opportunity  and  a 
responsibility.  Moreover,  the  government  feared  that  too  much  help  for  these  people 
would  result  in  a  dependence  on  the  dole  and  the  creation  of  a  permanent  refugee 
class.  "You  can't  give  too  much  away  to  the  refugees,"  South  Vietnamese  refugee 
commissioner  Nguyen  PhucQuewas  quoted  as  saying,  "or  every  Vietnamese  will  be 
turning  himself  in  as  a  refugee."68 

Funds  and  resources  within  the  Ministry  of  Rural  Development  were 
inadequate  to  begin  with,  but  such  beliefs  and  fears  kept  allowances  purposefully  low. 
When  a  refugee  came  into  a  government  camp,  he  was  entitled  to  only  seven  piasters 
a  day  (less  than  seven  cents)  for  the  first  thirty  days.  Then  he  was  put  on  his  own, 
with  a  final  lump-payment  of  2,000  piasters  (less  than  $20)  with  which  to  build  a  new 
home.  More  often  than  not  this  latter  payment  was  not  made;  but  even  if  it  were 
received,  a  peasant  could  not  build  a  house  for  less  than  6,000  to  10,000  piasters. 
Although  most  people  involved  in  the  program  seemed  to  know  that  the  refugee 
payments  were  too  small,  and  were  sustained  for  too  short  a  time,  little  was  done  to 
change  the  situation.  In  many  cases,  appeals  from  provincial  officials  were  never 
answered  by  the  government  in  Saigon.69 

Early  in  1966,  in  response  to  increasing  pressure  from  the  United  States,  the 
Vietnamese  government  created  a  special  committee  to  administer  to  the  refugees' 
needs.  But  after  the  first  few  months  it  had  already  fallen  behind  in  its  planned  goals. 
Like  many  other  governmental  undertakings,  this  program  suffered  from  a  plethora 
of  the  usual  South  Vietnamese  problems:  poor  logistical  support,  a  shortage  of 
experienced  personnel,  unavailability  of  secure  sites  for  poor  coordination  between 
field  and  central  offices,  general  lack  of  concern  and  motivation  among  provincial 
officials  to  tackle  the  problem,  and  rampant  corruption  and  misuse  of  funds  at  all 
levels  of  the  government.70  It  was  not,  uncommon  for  as  much  as  seventy-fi  ve  percent 
of  the  funds  and  supplies  designated  for  refugee  relief  to  be  siphoned  off  before  they 
reached  the  people.  For  example,  in  Pleiku,  of  13,000  refugees  whom  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  counted  as  resettled,  10,000  never  received  a  single  piaster 
of  the  resettlement  allotment.  Nonetheless,  all  were  listed  as  having  been  paid  off  in 
full.  No  one  was  able  to  account  for  the  money.71  In  other  instances,  South  Vietnamese 
rel  i  ef  workers  sold  refugees  American-supplied  food  which  they  were  supposed  to  give 
away  free  and  reported  delivery  of  commodities  to  non-existent  refugees.72  Such 
blatant  profiteering  sabotaged  the  effectiveness  of  programs  aimed  at  holding  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  and  hindered  efforts  to  gain  popular  support.  Prompted  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  government's  inactivity  and  almost  total  lack  of  concern  for  its 
displaced  citizenry,  the  U.S.  government  stepped  into  the  breach  which  preferably 
should  have  been  filled  by  the  Vietnamese  themselves.  As  one  observer  put  it: 

In  a  country  where  we're  finding  it  hard  to  control  the  population,  we've 
got  three  quarters  of  a  million  refugees  safely  in  our  hands.  Many  of 
them  have  husbands  and  fathers  fighting  with  the  Viet  Cong.  But  even 
so,  we've  got  an  opportunity  to  show  them  what  the  anti-Communist 
side  can  do  for  them.  We  ought  not  to  let  this  opportunity  go  down  the 
drain.73 
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Still,  by  the  time  the  United  States  chose  to  act,  the  dimensions  of  the  problem 
ruled  out  everything  but  a  stopgap  effort.  Feelings  of  bitterness  and  disillusionment 
among  these  uprooted  people  also  limited  the  course  of  action.  I  nstead  of  reeking  the 
refugees'  active  support  and  allegiance,  the  United  States  had  to  settle  on  simply 
neutralizing  their  political  response.  Attitudinal  surveys  of  many  camps  revealed  that 
callous  officials,  poor  living  conditions,  and  actual  hunger  had  already  resulted  in  a 
partial  disaffection  away  from  the  South  Vietnamese  government.74  And  the  hostility 
in  some  camps  made  them  fertile  ground  for  Viet  Cong  recruitment  and  propaganda. 
While  some  camp  inmates  claimed  that  Viet  Cong  harassment  had  driven  them  from 
their  homes,  the  majority  faulted  either  U.S.  military  activities  or  Vietnamese 
government  failures.  "We  and  their  government  have  deluded  ourselves  into  thinking 
that  so  long  as  [the  refugees]  receive  any  help  at  all,  we  must  be  winning  their  hearts 
and  minds,"  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  refugees  concluded.  "On  the  contrary,  they 
tell  whoever  will  listen  that  the  assurances  they  have  received  from  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  have  not  been  fulfilled.75 

Late  in  1965,  then,  and  throughout  1966  and  1967,  the  United  States 
developed  an  ad  hoc  program  designed  to  meet  basic  refugee  requirements  and  to 
decrease  feelings  of  despair  and  bitterness.76  And  as  the  number  of  refugees  continued 
to  mount  so  too  did  the  U.S.  input.  From  near  zero  in  fiscal  1965,  the  U.S.  budgetary 
allocation  grew  to,  $25  million  in  1966  and  to  over  $30  million  in  1967.  A  projected 
$43  million  expenditure  was  programmed  for  1968— but  this  figure  was  set  beforeTet. 
From  nocivilian  workers  assigned  exclusively  to  refugee  work  in  the  summer  of  1965, 
the  number  of  personnel  stood  at  fifty-six  by  the  close  of  1967.77 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  input  grew  along  with  the  U.S.  government  commitment. 
The  first  demand  upon  the  service  was  for  airlift.78  When  Viet  Cong  activity  curtailed 
truck  traffic  or  threatened  refugee  settlements,  Air  Force  C-47s  and  C-123s  were 
called  in  to  ferry  refugees  from  insecure  zones  to  areas  which  could  be  more  easily 
protected.  Even  so,  many  refugee  camps  were  surrounded  by  communist-controlled 
territory,  maki  ng  travel  to  and  from  the  sites  extremely  difficult  and  dangerous.  These 
camps  had  to  be  supplied  by  air  as  well.79  In  at  least  one  instance,  an  emergency 
airlift  of  blankets  from  the  United  States  helped  alleviate  considerable  suffering 
among  refugees  in  the  cooler  provinces  of  Kontum  and  Pleiku.80Therapid  build-up  of 
American  troops  at  this  time  caused  a  logistical  tie-up  on  roads  and  at  ports  of  both 
military  and  civilian  supplies.  Food,  clothing,  medicines,  and  other  materials  destined 
for  refugee  camps  were  held  up  in  the  overall  tangle.  Thus,  even  in  secure  areas,  air 
transportation  was  often  the  only  way  that  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
or  vol  untary  agenci  esIikeCARE  or  the  I  nternati  on  a  I  Rescue  Committee  could  receive 
supplies  to  continue  their  work.81 

Sped  al  mi  I  i  tary  ci  vi  c  acti  on  teams  had  al  so  become  i  nvol  ved  with  refugee  work 
prior  to  the  Tet  offensive,  and  many  experienced  considerable  success.  As  early  as 
1965,  for  example,  a  report  filed  by  the  American  Council  on  Voluntary  Agencies 
complimented  U.S.  military  civic  action  units  on  their  promptness  in  seeking  out  and 
caring  for  various  groups  of  displaced  people.82  Numerous  refugee  groups— some 
situated  on  the  outskirts  of  Seventh  Air  Force  bases— had  known  only  a  hand-to- 
mouth  existence  for  years.  Giving  aid  to  these  camps  prime  perimeter  rehabilitation 
projects,  and  airmen  gained  experience  in  all  phases  of  relief  work:  distributing  food 
and  clothing,  constructing  shelters  and  sanitation  facilities,  providing  medical 
attention  to  the  sick  and  injured,  and  quite  often,  making  reparations  for  personal 
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losses.83  The  4th  Air  Commando  Squadron  at  Pleiku  for  example,  became  deeply 
involved  with  a  nearby  Vietnamese  refugee  center.84  A  medical  civic  action  team  from 
Bien  Hoa's  3rd  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  made  regular  visits  to  a  refugee  camp  in  the 
city,  while  other  volunteers  constructed  showers  and  latrines.  A  cultural  civic  action 
team,  composed  of  Vietnamese  airmen  from  the  base,  provided  live  entertainment  and 
thereby  gave  the  refugees  some  respite  from  the  inevitable  boredom  of  camp  life.85 

Not  wanting  to  encourage  these  people  to  depend  solely  on  American  aid  or  a 
government  handout,  however,  Air  Force  civic  action  personnel  sought  also  to  teach 
principles  of  self-help  and  democracy.  Many  refugees  had  never  experienced  trust  in 
civic  leadership  or  had  long  forgotten  the  amenities  of  civil  management,  such  as  self- 
government  or  cooperati  on  wi th  nei  gh bors  to  accompl  i  sh  commu n i ty  goal  s.  C i  vi  c  acti  on 
personnel  therefore  took  the  opportunity  to  teach  these  concepts  and  to  encourage  the 
refugees  to  solve  their  own  problems  through  the  community  structure. 

A  particularly  successful  program  for  refugees  was  developed  by  Air  Force 
personnel  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  A  refugee  settlement  consisting  of  thirty  hamlets  and  a 
population  of  over  1,000  families  was  situated  on  the  base's  perimeter.  Medical 
attention,  in  short  supply  at  most  camps,  formed  the  core  of  the  program.  USAF 
doctors  conducted  medical  and  dental  clinics  on  a  regular  basis,  inspected  food 
preparation  techniques  and  water  supply  facilities,  gavelectures  and  demonstrations 
on  personal  hygiene,  and  taught  simple  methods  of  controlling  diseases  and  rodents. 
Other  civic  action  personnel  helped  to  implement  self-help  construction  projects  with 
surpl  us  materi al s  from  the  base.  E  mphasi s  was  always  pi aced  on  havi ng  the  refugees 
do  as  much  as  possible  for  themselves.  Cooperation  obtained  from  local  officials  and 
U  .S.  Army  senior  advisors  gave  the  entire  effort  a  strong  foundation  and  an  aspect  of 
permanence.86 

TheAir  Force  group  assigned  to  activate  a  new  tactical  fighter  base  at  Phu  Cat 
had  almost  free  rein  in  its  work  with  refugees,  although  many  projects  were 
supposedly  conducted  jointly  with  theVietnamese  government.  Whiletheair  base  was 
still  under  construction,  26,000  peasants,  uprooted  by  fighting  in  the  Phu  Cat 
Mountains,  were  resettled  in  a  refugee  village  close  to  the  base.  Their  needs  were 
many  and  immediate.  No  potable  water  was  available  for  the  first  few  days,  so  Air 
Force  personnel  volunteered  to  make  daily  deliveries  until  wellscould  be  constructed. 
Food  was  in  short  supply  also,  but  leftovers  from  the  base's  mess  halls  provided 
adequate  supplementation  three  times  a  day.  Personal  donations  of  clothing  and 
money  from  the  men  on  7  base  met  other  needs.  Although  extremely  busy  building  an 
airfield,  civil  engineers  found  time  to  draw  up  plans  for  permanent  dwellings  and 
other  village  structures  for  the  destitute  community.  Air  Force  operators  used  the 
base's  heavy  equipment  and  their  own  free  time  to  do  the  preliminary  construction 
work.  Scrap  lumber  was  then  trucked  to  the  future  homesites  and  volunteers  showed 
the  refugees  how  to  bui  I  d  si  mpl  e  houses.  By  the  ti  me  the  ai  r  base  was  operati  onal ,  the 
refugee  settlement  was  well  on  its  way  toward  self-sufficiency.87 

The  situation  was  not  as  auspicious  at  the  400  or  more  other  camps  scattered 
over  the  Vietnamese  countryside.  Most  could  meet  only  minimal  standards.  In  the 
northern  provinces,  starvation  was  a  constant  threat.88  And  the  rapid  escalation  of  the 
war  continued  to  generate  refugees  faster  than  they  could  be  resettled— some  40,000 
a  month  by  the  summer  of  1967.  By  the  close  of  that  year,  official  U.S.  sources 
estimated  that  two  million  people— nearly  one-eighth  of  the  total  South  Vietnamese 
population— were  currently  in  or  lead  passed  through  a  government  camp  sincel963.89 
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About  an  equal  number  were  crowded  into  urban  slums  and  squatter  villages,  having 
chosen  not  to  ask  for  assistance;  but  these  were  never  counted  and  their  numbers  did 
not  show  up  in  government  statistics.  Their  needs  were  even  greater  than  the  official 
refugees  since  apathy  and  despair  had  forced  them  to  lose  all  faith  in  receiving  help 
front  thei r  government.90  F ol I owi  ng  an  i  nvesti gati on,  the U  .S.  Government  Accounti  ng 
Offi ce  gave  the  fol lowing  descr i pti on : 

As  bad  as  the  camp  conditions  we  observed  were,  the  living  conditions 
of  the  unregistered  refugees  of  the  urban  centers  are  often  far  worse.  I  n 
the  urban  centers  of  Saigon,  Da  Nang,  Quang  Ngai  and  other  coastal 
areas,  it  is  possible  to  see  a  breakdown  in  the  fabric  of  life  in  South 
Vietnamese  that  is  appalling. 

In  large  sections  of  Saigon,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
living  in  squalor,  in  subhuman  conditions.  They  sleep  in  the  alleys  and 
in  the  streets,  in  courtyards  and  halls,  even  in  graveyards  and 
mausoleums  where  bodies  have  been  removed  to  allow  more  room.  Most 
have  no  work,  the  children  run  wild;  there  is  little  food,  little  to  sustain 
them  both  physically  and  mentally.  The  areas  they  live  in  are  breeding 
grounds,  for  disease  and  illness  and  for  Vietcong  recruitment.91 

Some  South  Vietnamese  and  American  officials  often  cited  this  vast  influx  of 
people  as  evidence  that  they  were  winning  the  psychological  battle  for  popular 
support.92  But  the  situation  was  probably  assessed  more  accurately  by  the  American 
official  who  remarked:  "The  truth  is,  we  are  not  offering  these  people  any  very  good 
reason  to  switch  sides.93 

Such  was  the  situation,  then,  when  the  battles  and  bombardments  of  theTet 
offensive  opened  the  floodgates  and  refugees  streamed  into  South  Vietnam's  provincial 
capitals  and  coastal  cities.  Morethan  250,000 took  refugein  Saigon  alone,  Thousands 
congregated  in  settlements  bordering  on  Seventh  Air  Force  bases.  There  were  5,000 
at  NhaTrang,  6,000  at  Phu  Cat,  6,500  at  Da  Nang,  8,000  each  at  Bien  FloaandTuy 
Floa,  9,000  at  Binh  Thuy,  and  35,000  at  Tan  Son  N hut.94  The  South  Vietnamese  had 
made  preparations  for  350,000  refugees  for  all  of  1968— not  the  half  million  which 
were  forced  from  their  homes  during  a  one  month  period.  Facilities  werejammed  far 
beyond  capacity;  there  was  an  urgent  need  for  food,  shelter,  and  supplies.  Overloaded 
by  such  an  increase  in  numbers  and  needs  of  refugees,  Saigon's  relief  organization 
sputtered  sluggishly.95 
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CUMULATIVE  TEMPORARY 

YEAR  REFUGEES  REFUGEES 


Dec  31,  1965  ....  735,658 . 453,667 

Dec  31,  1966  ....  1,676,089  .  609,456 

Dec  31,  1967  ....  2,114,197  .  793,944 


Source:  Findings  and  Recommendations  of  the  Subcommittee' 
to  Investigate  Problems  Connected  with  Refugees  and 
Escapees,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  5enato,  Civilian 
Casualty  and  Refugee  Problems  in  South  Vietnam,  90  tn 
Cong,  Id  sess  (Washington,  1968),  p  4.  These  figures 
listed  only  the  people  officially  registered  in 
government  camps.  The  Committee  considered  them 
cxtreirely  conservative  and  distorted  in  some  cases. 


Air  bases  also  responded  slowly  at  first  to  the  demands  of  the  situation.96  The 
Air  Force's  initial  concern  was  to  augment  base  security,  repair  damaged  facilities, 
and  lend  support  to  military  efforts  to  stop  the  Viet  Cong  advance.  Si  nee  all  available 
personnel  were  pulled  into  these  emergency  activities,  the  number  of  volunteers 
available  for  relief  work  was  sharply  curtailed.  This  was  especially  true  for  civil 
engineers  whose  skills  would  have  added  significantly  to  the  recovery  effort.97  At  the 
same  the  hiring  and  use  of  local  nationals  at  bases  came  almost  to  a  standstill.  Many 
South  Vi  etnamese  empl  oyees  were  coerced  i  nto  quitti  ng  by  the  Vi  et  Cong;  many  others 
could  not  or  did  not  shot-up  for  work.  Likewise,  the  South  Vietnamese  government's 
order  drafti  ng  all  el  i  gi  bl  e  mal  es  up  to  age  thi  rty-three  I  eft  several  Ai  r  force  ci  vi  c  acti  on 
teams  without  an  interpreter.  Unable  to  converse  with  the  refugees  or  government 
representatives  themselves,  these  civic  action  officers  were  severely  handicapped.98 

Progress  on  recovery  was  further  I  i  mited  by  the  mi  I  itary  i  nsecuri  ty  surroundi  ng 
most  bases  and  the  resulting  curfews  imposed  to  keep  airmen  on  base  and  out  of 
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danger."  As  the  civic  action  officer  from  Phu  Cat  reported,  to  have  sent  even  a  small 
truckload  of  material  off  the  main  highway  for  as  little  as  one-fourth  or  one-half  mile 
would  have  been  to  invite  unnecessary  trouble."100  Thus,  expediency  and  sound 
judgment  kept  volunteers  out  of  even  the  most  accessi bl e  areas. 

Then,  too,  many  commanders  were  chagrined  by  the  failure  of  previous  civic 
action  efforts  among  the  bases'  perimeter  populations  to  produce  significant 
forewarning  of  the  impending  offensive.  The  attitude  seemed  to  be:  "why  continue  to 
expand  energy  on  a  thankless  people."101  The  record  at  most  bases  was  indeed  bleak. 
The  Viet  Cong  launched  most  attacks  on  air  bases  either  from  or  near  the  very 
hamlets  that  were  being  aided  by  base  programs.  I  n  most  cases,  weapons  and  supplies 
had  been  prepositioned.  But  local  noncombatants  gave  warning  of  just  three  of  theTet 
attacks,  I  n  each  of  these  instance,  a  Viet  Cong  offensive  during  the  holiday  season  so 
unexpected  few  preparations  followed.  After  the  attacks  had  started  in  earnest, 
however,  base  defense  forces  received  additional  last-minute  warnings  of  new  enemy 
activity.  These  tips  enabled  airmen  to  take  shelter  before  planned  rocket  or  mortar 
attacks.  According  to  one  Seventh  Air  Force  report,  many  American  lives  were  saved 
as  a  consequence.102  Also  to  the  credit  of  the  civic  action  program,  all  of  the  advance 
warnings  came  through  civic  action  contacts  and  each  was  given  without  active 
solicitation  on  thepart  of  civicaction  personnel. 103  To  have  made  intelligence  col  lection 
an  explicit  goal  of  developmental  activities  would  have  simply  confirmed  Viet  Cong 
propaganda,  degraded  the  program's  credibility,  and  thereby  defeated  its  major 
purpose.104  Even  this  realization,  however,  failed  to  ease  the  bitterness  felt  by  some 
base  commanders. 

Thus,  what  was  assessed  of  gratitude  shown  by  villagers  adjacent  to  U.S. 
bases,  coupled  with  military  insecurity  and  demands  on  almost  everyonefor  sandbag 
details  and  overtimework,  seemed  to  justify  the  Air  Force's  noninvolvement  in  relief 
work.  Yet  there  were  those  who  had  a  better  perspective  on  the  situation.  The 
refugees'  fate  was  viewed  as  a  fundamental  challenge  to  the  Saigon  regime's  ability 
to  govern.  The  sheer  magnitude  of  the  probl  em  and  the  vacuum  created  by  the  vi  rtual 
collapse  of  the  government's  own  relief  efforts  seemed  to  impel  a  U.S.  response. 
Consequently,  General  Momyer  elevated  civic  recovery  to  a  command  mission,  and 
Seventh  Air  Force  commanders  moved  into  compliance.  Each  of  the  ten  bases  reacted 
differently  to  the  specific  problems  confronting  it,  but  the  central  theme  at  all  the 
bases  was  aiding  the  war's  civilian  victims.105 

During  the  initial  three  weeks  of  February,  while  the  government  was 
recouping  from  the  attacks  and  laying  the  foundation  for  a  recovery  program,  the 
Seventh  Air  Force  concentrated  on  providing  food  and  shelter  for  the  refugees.  The 
men  at  Phan  Rang,  for  instance,  became  involved  in  the  humanitarian  work  when  the 
Viet  Cong  raided  a  small  village  on  the  base's  outskirts  early  in  the  month,  taking 
everythi  ng  of  val  ue  bel  ongi  ng  to  the  113  vi  1 1  agers.  The  ai  rmen  acted  swiftly,  col  I  ecti  ng 
1,300  pounds  of  rice,  120  pounds  of  clothing,  and  several  boxes  of  canned  goods  and 
distributing  these  to  the  destitute  residents.106 

The  situation  was  particularly  dismal  at  several  air  bases.  At  Da  Nang,  the 
local  U.S.  civilian  organization  which  usually  handled  refugee  matters  did  not  have 
the  capacity  to  cope  with  the  masses  fleeing  Khe  Sanh  and  other  outlying 
battlefields.107  As  a  result,  the  military  units  on  base  accepted  almost  complete 
responsibility  for  feeding  and  housing  these  people,  as  well  as  providing  medical  care, 
police  protection,  and  transportation.108  For  example,  between  J  anuary  30  and 
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February  2,  the  311th  Air  Commando  Squadron,  in  coordination  with  the  1st  Marine 
Aircraft  Wing,  airlifted  650  refugees  from  Khe  Sanh  to  Da  Nang  and  then  on  to  a 
nearby  government  camp  at  QuangTri  City.  The  15th  Aerial  Port  Squadron  billeted 
them  en  route,  and  furnished  local  transportation,  while  the  366th  Combat  Support 
Group  supplied  food  and  blankets.  Several,  days  later,  the  311th  transported  an 
additional  seventy-five  refugees  from  Hue  to  Da  Nang.  The  Vietnamese  Air  Force 
contingent  on  base  took  care  of  these.  During  this  three-week  period,  the  base  also 
furnished  approximately  2,500  refugees  south  of  Da  Nang  with  2,000  pounds  of  rice, 
prepared  and  delivered  by  the  base  food  service,  and  billeted  and  sustained  118  third 
country  nationals  for  seven  days.  The  base  dispensary  immunized  the  various  refugee 
groups  for  cholera  and  smallpox  and  treated  thirteen  Vietnamese  civilians  who  had 
been  wounded  in  the  fighting.109 

Other  air  bases  administered  emergency  assistance  in  a  similar  fashion,  often 
without  direction  from  higher  headquarters.  The  skills  and  resources  at  their 
immediate  disposal  provided  the  basis  for  the  response.  Fifty-five  gallon  drums  often 
became  latrines  or  water  barrels;  scraps  from  the  base's  dump  site  served  as  firewood; 
leftovers  from  the  base  cafeterias  provided  sustenance;  and  discarded  clothing  kept 
the  refugees  warm.110  And,  as  at  Da  Nang,  a  real  time  effort  often  developed, 
producing  excellent  results.111 

After  the  refugees  had  been  evacuated  to  more  secure  areas  and  their  most 
immediate  needs  were  met,  old  camps  had  to  be  renovated  and  enlarged  and  new 
campsites  prepared.  Because  of  its  maneuverability,  theAir  Forceplayed  a  substantial 
role  in  moving  materials  and  then  relocating  refugees  from  temporary  quarters  to 
these  more  permanent  sites.  When  most  of  the  fighting  of  the  offensive  had  ended  and 
areas  were  cleared  of  Viet  Cong,  airmen  helped  again  in  returning  many  of  these 
refugees  to  their  original  hamlets.  In  addition,  Air  Force  units  furnished  lumber,  nails, 
and  other  construction  materials  used  in  erecting  shelters.112  At  Nha  Trang  AB,  for 
instance,  personnel  from  the  14th  Air  Commando  Wing  requested  $24,718.30  of  their 
$25,000  allotment  to  purchase  lumber.  Numerous  residents  in  several  local  hamlets 
had  been  burned  from  their  homes.  The  wing  vice  commander  believed  the  entire 
recovery  program  in  the  hamlets  hinged  on  providing  adequate  housing  for  these 
people.  His  request  was  promptly  approved,  and  airmen  oversaw  the  construction  of 
184  structures.113 

Although  South  Vietnamese  leadership  was  noticeable  lacking  in  the  early 
stages  of  recovery,  by  the  end  of  February  the  government  had  come  a  long  way  in 
recuperating  from  the  shock  of  the  offensive.  With  roads,  communications,  and 
security  gradually  restored,  provincial  committees  could  complete,  their  assessments 
of  damage  and  relief  requirements.  And  after  the  implementation  of  Operation 
Recovery,  the  South  Vietnamese  started  to  assume  an  upper  hand  in  administering 
the  relief  effort.  I  n  some  cases  government  officials  requested  bases  to  participate  in 
specific  recovery  projects.  In  others,  airmen  were  made  responsible  for  entire  hamlets 
and  villages.114  The  Seventh  Air  Force  encouraged  this  trend  since  it  showed 
governmental  initiative  and  facilitated  broad-based  coordination  of  the  recovery 
effort.115  "I  n  every  project,  remember  we  are  here  to  help  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
to  help  itself,"  the  Seventh  Air  Force  counselled  its  civic  action  personnel.116 

In  J  une,  when  the  national  crisis  was  judged  to  have  ended,  figures  showing 
total  Seventh  Air  Force  activity  gave  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  service's 
contributions  to  Operation  recovery.  During  the  five  preceding  months,  airmen 
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assisted  more  than  60,000  homeless  South  Vietnamese,  3,400  of  whom  had  to  be 
airlifted  to  new  locations;  delivered  132  tons  of  commodities  in  support  of  the 
government's  program;  and  rebuilt  or  repaired  more  than  6,000  homes,  schools,  and 
other  structures.  U.S.  personnel  also  treated  and  immunized  more  than  23,000 
Vietnamese  and  provided  dental  care  to  some  4,000.  These  activities,  together  with 
the  thousands  of  dollars  of  voluntary  donations  and  appropriated  funds  used  by  the 
Seventh  Air  F  orce  for  emergency  assistance,  went  far  in  helping  the  South  Vietnamese 
overcome  the  debilitating  effects  of  theTet  assaults.117 

Despite  U.S.  Air  Force  assistance  and  encouragement,  the  Vietnamese 
government,  encountered  numerous  problems  administering  the  relief  program.  Most 
of  these  centered  on  inadequate  funds,  limited  field  personnel,  and  turmoil  within  the 
central  office  itself.  When  rumors  reached  Ky,  for  example,  that  he  had  supposedly 
accepted  the  chai  rmanshi  p  of  the  rel  i  ef  committee  si  mply  to  upstage Thi  eu  and  to  get 
his  hands  on  relief  funds,  he  resigned  in  a  fit  of  anger,  leaving  the  committee  without 
a  director.118  Nor  did  theTet  offensive— which  had  had  a  unifying  effect  in  some 
areas—  solvetheendemicproblems  of  local  corruption  and  inept  administrators.119The 
problem  of  monetary  shortages,  however,  was  finally  resolved  by  transferring  one 
billion  piasters  from  the  government's  revolutionary  development  budget  to  the 
recovery  committee.  But  this  later  left  the  pacification  program  short  of  money.120 

After  an  initial  burst  of  energy,  the  progress  of  Operation  Recovery  slowed 
because  district  chiefs  could  not  obtain  accurate  assessments  of  damage.  A  local 
official,  for  instance,  could  not  certify  that  a  family's  home  had  been  destroyed  and 
request  government  aid  to  rebuild  it  unless  a  family  were  present  to  filea  claim.  Since 
most  victims  were  removed  to  refugee  camps,  many  of  their  needs  remained 
unreported  and  unmet.  Moreover,  if  a  claim  were  processed  and  aid  did  reach  a 
refugee,  the,  government's  standard  relief  package  (in  the  form  often  sheets  of  metal 
roofing,  ten  bags  of  cement,  and  a  modest  piaster  cash  payment  equivalent  to  between 
$42  and  $95)  was  usually  not  enough  for  the  typical  family.  In  those  cases, 
homebuilding  projects  had  to  be  supplemented  with  a  variety  of  materials  held  in 
emergency  stock  at  Phu  Cat,  Pleiku,  and  Tuy  Floa  Air  Bases.121  The  building  program 
did  eventually  gather  momentum,  however,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees 
received  government  help. 

There  was  also  some  concern  at  first  that  participation  by  the  Vietnamese  Air 
Fore  in  civic  activities  would  decline  to  a  new  low.  Military  demands  upon  the  service 
were  great  and  took  precedence  over  voluntary  duties.  In  addition,  dependents  and 
property  of  Vietnamese  airmen  often  became  targets  of  Viet  Cong  harassment  and 
destruction.  These  men  were  understandably  concerned  about  their  families  and 
wanted  to  help  them  first.  Moreover,  motivation  was  still  low  because  housing 
deficiencies  for  Vietnamese  Air  Force  members  remained  uncorrected.122 

Even  though  Vietnamese  participation  continued  at  a  lower  level  than  was 
desirable,  the  emergencies  caused  by  the  offensive  actually  led  to  an  increased 
involvement  at  fiveof  thesix  bases  where  South  Vietnamese  units  werelocated.  While 
American  airmen  were  held  on  base  by  security  restrictions,  Vietnamese  airmen, 
despite  threats  to  their  own  safety,  bore  the  brunt  of  finding  food  and  shelter  for  the 
refugees,  assisting  the  local  populace,  and  continuing  with  normal  civic  action 
duties.123  At  Nha  Trang,  approximately  300  Vietnamese  airmen  helped  clear  debris 
from  destroyed  areas  of  the  city  and  install  sanitation  facilities  at  a  refugee  center. 
The  33rd  Vietnamese  Air  Force  Wing  from  Tan  Son  Nhut  almost  single-handedly 
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managed  the  Binh  Tay  camp  at  Cholon  which  had  a  population  of  some  6,000 
transients.  At  the  same  time  they  constructed  housing  at  the  Petrus  Ky  Refugee 
Center  for  200  families,  airlifted  emergency  medical  supplies  to  Hue,  and  assisted  U.S. 
Air  Force  personnel  to  rebuild  destroyed  and  damaged  homes  in  thirteen  nearby 
hamlets.124  And  at  Phu  Cat,  Vietnamese  involvement  allowed  progress  to  continue  on 
a  five-room  elementary  school  for  refugee  children  in  the  community  of  An  Nhon.  U.S. 
personnel  had  feared  that  supplies  for  the  school  would  be  pilfered  and  that  the 
project  would  have  to  be  cancelled.  But  as  the  civic  action  officer  at  the  base  later 
reported,  these  fears  proved  unfounded.  The  Vietnamese  involved  with  the  project 
secured  the  supplies,  assembled  the  workers,  improvised  a  solution  to  the  grading 
problem,  obtained  fill,  and  proceeded  with  the  work.  When  the  project  was  completed, 
they  had  contributed  all  of  the  labor  and  significant  amounts  of  money  and  supplies. 
The  local  population  also  participated  when  a  tile  manufacturer  gave  a  fourteen 
percent  discount  on  roofing  materials  for  the  structure.125  Thus,  even  in  heat  of 
combat,  the  civic  action  program  continued. 

TheTet  offensive  shocked  the  country  psychologically.  It  left  13,000  civilians 
dead  and  27,000  wounded,  generated  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees,  and  created 
numerous  other  local  and  national  problems.  But  none  of  these  problems  proved 
insurmountable,  the  setbacks  were  not  permanent,  and  the  government  was  not 
overwhelmingly  paralyzed.  Equally  important,  the  Viet  Cong  did  not  emerge 
unscathed.  Although  many  mistakes  were  made  and  efficiency  was  often  lacking, 
Saigon  maintained  its  poise  and  embarked  on  a  massive  recovery  effort.  As  the  enemy 
was  driven  back,  refugee  camps  were  established,  devastated  areas  assessed  for 
damage,  debris  cleared,  and  homes  and  public  facilities  rebuilt.  I  n  a  compliment  to  the 
Vi  etnamese,  the  chi  ef  of  the  U  .S .  refugee  di  vi  si  on  notes,  that  "rarel  y  has  a  government 
attempted  to  shelter,  feed  and  resettle  such  a  large  number  of  displaced  persons  in 
time  of  war."126 

The  long-range,  developmental  aspects  of  the  pacification  program  suffered 
because  of  funds,  commodities,  and  governmental  attention  had  to  be  delivered  to 
basic  recovery  operations.  But  these  emergency  activities  had  to  be  completed  before 
the  normal  nation-building  process  could  be  resumed.  Nor  did  the  governments 
military  withdrawal  from  rural-  areas  do  the  permanent  political  damage  that  had 
been  anticipated.  Questions  were  indeed  raised  initially  about  the  government's 
activities.  The  success  of  Operation  Recovery,  however,  convinced  urban  and  rural 
people  alike  that  their  government  was,  in  fact,  interested  in  their  welfare.  And,  as 
i  s  common  i  n  ti  mes  of  nati  onal  cri  ses,  the  country  actual  ly  emerged  from  the  offensi  ve 
and  recovery  effort  more  unified  than  before  the  attacks.  Because  the  Viet  Cong  had 
been  so  destructive  and  had  violated  a  sacred  season  for  many  of  the  devout,  the 
government,  almost  by  default,  became  stronger— not  weaker— in  the  villages  and 
haml  ets  of  South  Vi  etnam.  Augmenti  ng  these  gai  ns,  revol  uti  onary  devel  opment  teams 
were  soon  returned  to  the  countryside,  and  the  government  seemed  more  willing  than 
at  any  other  time  in  its  history  to  arm  its  citizenry  for  self-defense.  Moreover,  theTet 
offensive  prompted  a  healthy  review  of  the  whole  pacification  process,  convincing  the 
government  to  launch  an  accelerated  pacification  drive  later  in  the  year. 

For  Seventh  Air  Force  Civic  Action  workers  also,  the  challenge  of  Tet  was  met 
and  overcome.  The  increased  enemy  activity  during  the  offensive,  and  the  continued 
pressure  from  Viet  Cong  forces  in  the  months  that  followed,  drastically  reduced  the 
military's  normal  civic  activities.  Yet  theprogram's  momentum  was  preserved  because 
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the  energies,  capabilities,  and  resources  usually  applied  to  developmental  projects 
were  directed  to  supporting  the  Vietnamese  government  in  its  urgent  recovery  effort. 
Demands  placed  upon  the  program  in  providing  this  support  stretched  the  military's 
civic  capabilities  far  in  excess  of  normal  requirements  and  earned  the  program  a  new 
respectability. 

Equally  important,  the  Seventh  Air  Force  civic  action  program  was  not 
sidetracked  indefinitely  into  humanitarian  activities.  By  J  une,  when  requests  for 
recovery  support  had  diminished  and  security  conditions  had  improved,  base  civic 
action  Officers  were  again  in  a  position  to  direct  their  efforts  and  resources  into  the 
normal  nation-building  program.  And  for  this,  the  experience  gained,  the  lessons 
learned,  the  cooperation  generated,  and  the  meaningful  contacts  established  during 
the  process  of  recovery  would  prove  invaluable.  Thus,  there  is  considerable  evidence 
to  support  the  U  .S.  M  i  I  itary  Assi  stance  Command's  cond  usi  on  not  only  that  Operati  on 
Recovery  was  a  major  success,  but  that  the  whole  relief  effort  was  "one  of  the  bright 
spots  of  1968. 1,127  It  is  ironic  that  America's  confidence  in  the  struggle  in  Vietnam 
began  to  wane  at  the  very  moment  the  civic  action  program  was  showing  its  greatest 
promise. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


PROGRAM  REFINEMENT 


The  command  civic  action  program  represents  an  effective  instrument 
for  USAF  support  of  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  and  for 
assistance  to  the  local  populace.  I  n  no  less  a  manner  it  also  represents 
a  means  of  contributing  to  the  security  of  our  bases.  To  achieve  these 
objectives,  civic  action  activities  must  be  carefully  planned,  thoroughly 
coordinated,  and  applied  in  a  meaningful  manner.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  program  must  be  continually  evaluated  and  the  planning  and 
application  adjusted  accordingly. 

-Seventh  Air  Force  Civic  Action  Division1 

The  enemy's  1968  Tet  offensive  marked  a  turning  point  in  the  Vietnam  War.  The 
allied  military  victory  over  communist  forces  gave  a  tremendous  boost  to  flag  South 
Vietnamese  morale.  The  country  saw  its  military  forces  grow  in  size,  effectiveness,  and 
confidence,  while  those  of  the  Viet  Cong  became  weaker.  And  if  the  reports  relayed 
by  the  Viet  Cong  who  surrendered  and  defected  were  accurate,  the  enemy's  morale 
suffered  an  equally  dramatic  erosion.2 

About  the  same  time  the  military  picture  in  Vietnam  was  becoming  brighter, 
another  turning  point  in  the  war  occurred, "When  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam  determined  to  concentrate  more  of  their  efforts  and  strategy  on  fighting  the 
"other  war."  The  general  feeling  among  the  war's  planners  was  that  a  continuation  of 
the  military  momentum  built  up  to  counter  the  offensive,  together  with  intense  social, 
economic,  and  psychological  measures  to  garner  more  popular  support  would  lead  to 
a  deci  si  ve  vi  dory  and  091  an  earl  y  end  to  the  fi  ghti  ng.3 

Yet  the  allies  were  unableto  capitalize  on  these  positive  plans  and  developments. 
J  ust  as  the  Tet  fighting  had  given  rise  to  optimism  in  South  Vietnam  and  among 
military  leaders  generally,  so  it  led  to  pessimism  in  the  United  States  and  eventually 
to  a  determination  by  the  country  to  extricate  itself  completely  from  the  conflid 
instead  of  serving  as  the  opening  battle  for  a  vidorious  conclusion  to  the  war,  the  Tet 
offensive,  then,  adually  marked  the  beginning  of  a  major  allied  defeat.  Before  many 
months  had  passed,  signs  foreshadowing  just  such  an  eventuality  had  begun  to 
emerge,  The  press,  the  academic  community,  and  Congress  became  increasingly  more 
critical  and  more  outspoken  about  U.S.  involvement.  The  President  announced  his 
determination  not  to  run  for  re-el edi on  in  1968.  And  the  country  began  to  de-escal ate, 
to  halt  the  bombing,  to  withdraw  troops,  and  to  cal  I  for  negotiations.4  The  process  was 
called  "Vietnamization"  to  allow  the  United  States  to  withdraw, "without  losing  face. 
B  ut  the  i  mpl  i  cati  ons  of  Ameri  cas  di  sengagement  from  the  war  were  cl  ear  to  the  N  orth 
Vietnamese:  they  had  only  to  bide  their  time  and  vidory  would  be  theirs.5  The  South 
Vietnamese,  despite  their  increased  vigor  and  optimism,  were  incapable  militarily, 
economically,  or  psychologically  to  carry  on  the  fight  alone. 

In  mid-1968,  though,  this  unhappy  outcome  still  lay  in  the  future  and  was  not 
generally  thought  to  be  within  the  realm  of  possibility.  I  ndeed,  for  those  engaged  in 
civic  adivities  in  South  Vietnam,  the  future  was  filled  with  even  more  hope  than  it 
had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  This  was  true  not  only  because  the  civic 
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program  had  survived  the  enemy's  offensive,  but  because  it  had  undergone 
considerable  change  as  it  responded  to  the  social  and  economic  problems  generated 
by  the  T et  attacks.  M  ost  of  these  changes  were  favorable-more  funds,  more  frequent 
reports,  and  i  ncr eased  Vi  etnamese  parti  ci  pati  on,  for  exampl  e.  These  have  al  ready  been 
discussed  in  some  detail.  But  there  were  other  changes  as  well,  which  had  an  equally 
telling  impact  on  the  future  of  civic  activities  in  South  Vietnam.  One  of  the  earliest 
and  most  influential  was  the  favorable  publicity  which  accrued  from  the  Tet  recovery 
effort  and  the  high-level  concern  this  increased  attention  won  for  the  civil  side  of  the 
war.  M  any  of  these  changes  were  brought  about  before  the  end  of  the  spri  ng  offensive; 
others  occurred  later.  But  the  1968Tet  campaign  marked  a  definite  watershed  in  the 
program's  development.  As  new  policies  were  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of  civic  action, 
and  much  needed  theoretical  guidance,  support,  and  justification  were  provi ded,  the 
entire  program  underwent  considerable  refinements  were  incapable  militarily, 
economically,  or  psychologically  to  carry  on  the  fight  alone- 

In  mid-1968,  though,  this  unhappy  outcome  still  lay  in  the  future  and  was  not 
generally  thought  to  be  within  the  realm  of  possibility.  I  ndeed,  for  those  engaged  in 
civic  activities  'in  South  Vietnam,  the  future  was  filled  with  even  more  hope  than  it 
had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  This  was  true  not  only  because  the  civic 
program  had  survived  the  enemy's  offensive,  but  because  it  had  undergone 
considerable  change  as  it  parameters  for  the  program  which  were  expected  to  help 
clear  up  some  of  the  confusion  which  still  existed  over  terminology.  In  addition,  it 
delineated  the  civic  action  responsibilities  of  the  USAF  headquarters  commander  the 
major  air  commands,  and  base-level  civic  action  personnel.  The  regulation  also  made 
official  thecivic  action  reporting  and  finding  arrangements  which  werealready  being 
used  in  Southeast  Asia.9 

Another  item  which  evoked  extensive  discussion  at  the  conference  and  helped 
further  to  clarify  the  purposes  and  significance  of  civic  action  was  a  special  air 
operations  study  undertaken  early  in  1967  by  theTactical  Air  Command.  Subtitled 
a  "Handbook-  of  Principles  and  Concepts,"  the  study  set  forth  the  basic  principles  and 
concepts  of  aerospace  psychological  operations  and  civic  action,  Noting  the 
responsi  bi  I  i  ti  es  of  the  U  SAF  to  undertake  these  acti  vi  ti  es,  the  handbook  al  so  outl  i  ned 
a  course  of  planning,  training,  and  operational  analysis  and  evaluation.10 

Military  civic  action  and  psychological  operations  had  been  considered  a  part  of 
special  air  warfare  91  since  the  early  1960s  and  numerous  studies  had  already  been 
undertaken  to  provide  a  conceptual  framework  for  their  use  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
value  of  this  latest  study,  however,  was  its  proposal  that  civic  acti  on  and  psychological 
operations  were  not  just  new  names  for  old  military  arts.  Instead,  they  were  unique, 
subtle,  and  entirely  new  responses  to  communist-inspired  insurgencies.  Development 
of  aerospace  capabilities  in  these  new  areas  could  not,  therefore,  be  handled  with  the 
same  organizations,  attitudes,  and  skills  that  had  produced  success  in  other  forms  of 
warfare.  "If  development  of  aerospace  Psychological  Operations  and  Civic  Action  is  to 
be  confined  to  the  doctrines,  the  language,  and  the  manner  of  classical  warfare,  these 
new  fields  will  never  have  a  chance  to  yield  the  values  that  lie  potential  in  their  own 
special  dimensions  of  influence,"  the  study  concluded.  Hence  the  importance  of 
planning  and  training.11 

The  consensus  at  the  civic  action  conference  was  that  more  emphasis  was  indeed 
required  in  areas  of  training  and  doctrinal  development.  Conferees  found  that 
instruction  was  needed  particularly  in  the  history,  culture,  traditions,  and  language 
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of  the  country  'in  which  Air  Force  advisors  worked.  The  conference  was  also  in 
agreement  with  representatives  of  theTactical  Air  Command  that  more  direction  was 
needed  from  higher  authorities;  that  there  was  a  lack  of  understanding  as  to  the 
differences  between  civic  action  programs  and  community  relations;  and  that  most 
country  plans  for  use  of  special  operations  were  either  non-existent  or  badly  in  need 
of  updating.12  They  consented  as  well  to  theTactical  Air  Command's  proposal  that 
civic  action  and  psychological  operations  were  essenti  al  to  further  U.S.  policy  at  "all 
levels  of  conflict"  and  should  be  undertaken  in  concert  with  U.S.  military  operations 
whenever  these  were  resorted  to.  With  regard  to  the  Southeast  Asian  conflict,  they 
foresaw  an  important  role  for  special  operations  even  after  the  fighting  had  stopped. 
"When  the  level  of  violence  can  be  de-escalated,  special  air  warfare  can  continue  to 
build  or  develop  the  target  nation.13 

There  was  only  one  major  area  of  disagreement  with  the  new  study-its  limiting  Air 
Force  participation  in  civic  activities  to  those  involving  aircraft.  Since  the  Air  Force 
had  a  treacly  demonstrated  in  Vietnam  that  its  skills  could  be  used  effectively  on  the 
ground  as  well  as  in  the  air,  conference  participants  recommended  that  the  term 
"special  air  operations"  be  changed  to  "special  operations."  This  would  remove  the 
restriction  of  Air  Force  efforts  to  "air."  It  would  also  accommodate  the  joint  usage 
definition  which  had  been  adopted  by  thej  oint  Chiefs  several  years  beforeand  which 
had  been  approved  for  publication  in  the  new  Air  Force  regulation  on  civic  action.  The 
Tactical  Air  Command  accepted  this  argument,  and  on  J  uly  8,  1968,  redesignated  its 
school  at  FI urlburt  Field,  Florida,  theUSAF  Special  Operations  School,  dropping  the 
word  "Air"  from  the  name.14 

One  additional  contribution  which  the  special  warfare  study  made  to  the 
understanding  and  practice  of  civic  action  was  the  distinction  it  made  between  the 
different  special  warfare  operations.  Prior  to  1968,  there  had  been  considerable 
confusion  in  Vietnam  over  whether  some  activities  should  be  categorized  as 
psychological  operations  or  as  civic  actions.  This  was  important  in  determine  funding 
sources  as  well  as  I M  P  in  assuring  the  proper  command  and  control  of  the  operation. 
To  reduce  ambiguity,  the  new  special  warfare  concept  suggested  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  an  operation  betaken  as  the  basis  of  its  classification.  In  many  cases  there 
would  continue  to  be  an  overlap  of  goals  and  functions.  Some  civic  activities  would 
produce  a  positive  psychological  impact,  both  on  the  indigenous  military  and  on  the 
populace.  Likewise,  the  results  of  psychological  operations  would  often  have  an 
economi  c  and  soci  al  i  impact.  Y  et  an  overri  di  ng  goal  could  usual  I  y  be  determi  ned.  When 
an  overlap  occurred,  however,  these  mutually  supporting  operations  could  still  be 
coupled  in  the  planning  and  programming  of  one  or  the  other  field,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  new  system  of  classification  would  free  civic  action  in  many  other  cases  from 
responsibilities  in  the  psychological  field.  It  was  expected,  for  example,  that  well- 
construction  and  home-building  would  have  a  positive  psychological  impact  on  the 
recipients  and  would  lead  to  a  change  of  attitudes  about  the  government.  But  in  other 
instances,  such  as  airfield  development  and  some  aerial  spraying  missions,  the 
overriding  goal  was  nation-building  through  economic  development  and  not 
necessarily  a  change  in  popular  attitudes.  It  was  hoped,  nonetheless,  that  the 
psychological  impact  of  such  activities  would  not  be  negative.15 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  OPERATIONS:  To  create  In  foreign  groups, 
emotions,  attitudes,  behavior  to  support  achievement  of 
national  objectives. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  WARFARE:  To  influence  opinions,  emotions 
attitudes  of  hostile  foreign  groups  so  as  to  support 
achievement  of  national  objectives. 

CIVIC  ACTION:  To  advance  host  country  economic  and 
social  development,  also  to  improve  image  of  host 
military. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  OPERATIONS/CIVIC  ACTION 

RELATIONSHIP 

When  the  Pacific  Air  Forces  conference  on  civic  action  adjourned,  not  only  did  the 
participants  themselves  have  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  significance  of  the 
program  in  relation  tothefulfillment  of  theAir  Force  mission  but  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  they  made  were  soon  felt  throughout  the  Air  Force  where  civic 
activities  were  engaged.  In  Vietnam,  the  changes  and  improvements  its  in  the  civic 
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action  program  were  substantial  and  some  of  them  could  be  traced  directly  to 
decisions  made  and  sentiments  developed  at  Honolulu. 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  changes  dealt  with  personnel  training.  The  civic 
action  conference's  contribution  to  the  new  Air  Force  regulation  stated:  "MCA 
[military  civic  action]  personnel  must  be  well  trained,  professionally  oriented  and 
capabl  e  of  organi  zi  ng  compl  ete  staff  parti  ci  pati  on  i  n  approved  programs."16  At  the ti  me 
it  was  written  into  the  regulation,  however,  this  statement  was  still  only  a  goal  which 
was  far  from  being  realized.  Most  personnel  assigned  to  civic  action  positions  reported 
for  duty  only  minimally  qualified  and  with  very  little  understanding  of  civic 
operations,  special  warfare,  or  the  U  .S.  advisory  system  in  which  they  were  expected 
to  function.  They  usually  came  from  a  wide  variety  of  backgrounds,  few  of  which 
prepared  them  for  the  duties  they  would  be  performing  in  Vietnam.17  A  look  at  the 
previous  positions  held  by  the  civic  action  staff  at  Seventh  Air  Force  headquarters 
during  1967  and  1968  shows  the  diversity  involved. 

One  officer,  for  example,  had  been  a  scheduler  for  the  Strategic  Air  Command;  and 
others  had  served  as  a  personnel  officer,  a  division  head  for  an  air  commando 
squadron,  and  an  ROTC  officer.18  When  this  lack  of  practical  experience  in  civic 
activities  was  coupled  with  inadequate  classroom  instruction,  inefficiency  and 
ineffectiveness  were  not  unusual  results.19 

These  problems  were  compounded  by  ineffective  utilization  of  on-the-job  training. 
Civic  action  officers  were  usually  rotated  in  such  a  way  that  a  vacancy  would  appear 
before  the  new  replacement  arrived.  I  n  such  cases  briefings  by  the  experienced  officer 
were  not  possible,  and,  consequently,  the  programs  already  in  progress  often  suffered 
from  a  loss  of  community.20  Then  too,  the  constant  one-year  rotation  of  men  was  not 
conducive  to  developing  a  close  U.S.  -Vietnamese  working  relationship-an  absolutely 
essential  requirement  for  a  successful  program  in  which  the  Vietnamese  were 
supposed  to  play  the  primary  role.21  The  rapid  turnover  of  personnel  also  essentially 
ruled  out  the  possibility  of  ever  having  any  really  well  qualified  men  working  in  the 
program.  J  ust  when  an  officer  be  an  to  feel  comfortable  with  his  job,  his  tour  was 
usually  up  and  the  knowledge  and  experience  he  had  gained  would  be  wasted  when 
he  returned  to  his  primary  assignment  in  the  Air  Force.22  But  the  problem  of  having 
tour  lengths  of  too  short  duration  was  a  problem  with  almost  all  military  positions  in 
Vietnam  and  was  not  unique  to  civic  action.23 

Another  very  serious  deficiency  which  persistently  degraded  the  effectiveness  of 
USAF  civicaction  wasthelack  of  inter  cultural  training  and  the  failure  by  servicemen 
throughout  the  military  establishment  to  appreciate  the  complex  cultural, 
psychological,  and  religious  makeup  of  the  people  of  Southeast  Asia.24  Military  civic 
action,  as  it  was  conducted  in  the  nation-building  sense,  had  the  primary  task  of 
teaching  and  motivating,  The  accomplishment  of  this  function  necessitated  an 
understanding  of  the  real  nature  and  objectives  of  military  civic  action  as  well  as  the 
U.S.  civilian  and  military  organizations  under  which  the  program  operated.  But 
equally  important  to  the  program's  success,  civic  action  personnel  needed  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  To  be  successful  at  civic  action,  one  USAF  civic 
action  officer  noted,  "the  guy  doing  the  job  must  forget  he  is  an  American  and  absorb 
portions  of  the  Vietnamese  way  of  life.  He  must  eat  cold  squid,  suck  eggs,  and  drink- 
rice  wine  out  of  a  glass.  Success  is  lasting  only  when  it  is  Vietnamese  success.25  Since 
one  of  their  principal  duties  was  bringing  government  officials  and  the  Vietnamese 
people  together  to  work  out  a  meaningful  program  of  community  development  among 
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themselves,  U.S.  civic  action  advisors  also  needed  to  completely  understand  the 
political  frame-work-in  which  those  officials  operated.  Knowledge  in  both  of  these 
areas  was  often  inadequate  and  progress  in  nation-building  and  communist  37 
development  suffered  accordingly.26 

The  lack  of  insight  into  the  Vietnamese  culture  had  other  negative  consequences 
also.  The  problem  of  "mirror-imaging"  persisted  into  1968  when  Americans  failed  to 
act  on  the  lessons  taught  by  flier  earlier  experiences  with  this  phenomenon  (see 
Chapter  III).  They  continued  to  erroneously  bel  i  eve  that  Vietnamese  peasants  had  the 
same  needs  and  priorities  as  Americans,  and  as  a  result,  many  of  their  projects  were 
either  of  questionable  value  or  meaningless.27  Likewise,  there  is  ample  evidence  to 
suggest  that  Ameri  can  manneri  sms  and  behavi  or  di  d  not  si  gni fi  cantl  y  i  mprove  despi  te 
General  Westmoreland's  earlier  emphasis  on  good  troop  behavior.28  While  some 
misbehavior  by  U.S.  troops  appeared  to  be  intentional  (such  as  U.S.  and  Vietnamese 
troops  looting  cities  and  towns  during  the  1968  Tet  offensive),  other  violations  of 
Vietnamese  standards  were  unintentional  and  were  rooted  in  the  general  American 
ignorance  of  Vietnamese  culture.29  When  Asian  sensibilities  were  insulted,  however, 
few  of  the  offended  i  ndi  vi  dual  s  were  capabl  e  of  di  scri  mi  nati  ng  between  these  different 
motives.  Any  instance  of  poor  judgment  or  improper  behavior  then,  whatever  its  cause, 
made  it  more  difficult  for  American  civic  action  workers  to  win  the  trust  and 
cooperation  of  the  Vietnamese  people.30  A  report  by  one  senior  USAF  officer  capsules 
the  feeling  of  inadequacy  experienced  by  many  Americans  who  recognized  this 
deficiency  in  cultural  training  as  a  major  American  problem: 

I  have  noted  that  we  have  very  few  peopl  e  i  n  the  Ai  r  F  orce  who  know 
about  raising  rice  and  the  agricultural  economics  of  Southeast  Asia.  We 
have  competent  medics,  pilots  and  communicators,  but  very  few  of  them 
know  a  language  other  than  English.  Our  civil  engineers  can  design 
beautiful  buildings  and  facilities,  but  they  rarely  understand  the  social 
dynamics  of  the  culture.  Even  the  simplest  foreign  society  has  a  social 
and  religious  law  which  affects  the  use  or  disuse  of  the  things  we  might 
design  for  it.  In  short,  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  be  generous  and 
enthusiastic;  we  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  the  environment  of  the 
people  with  whom  we  are  dealing.31 

Another  American,  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  Khanh  Floa  Province,  described  a 
similar  feeling. 

Some  of  the  conduct  we  think  is  good  or  natural,  may  be  seen  as 
negative  by  the  Vietnamese.  After  all,  it  is  not  really  what  we  do  or  say 
that  is  important;  rather  it  is  what  the  Vietnamese  think  about  what 
we  do  not  say.  They  perceive  things  differently  in  ways  we  don't  often 
seem  able  to  understand.  For  example,  many  soldiers  I  ike  to  give  candy 
and  cigarettes  to  children,  because  they  I  ike  children  and  want  to  make 
friends.  But  many  Vietnamese  parents  resent  this,  because  it  suggests 
to  their  children  that  the  parents  don't  give  them  enough,  because  it 
makes  some  children  into  beggars  of  a  sort,  and  finally  because  it 
weakens  the  authority  of  the  family  and  has  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
conduct  of  the  children.32 
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One  of  the  suggestions  this  concerned  observer  proffered  was  providing  American 
civilian  and  military  personnel  with  a  "thorough  political  education"  in  Vietnamese 
history,  language,  customs,  religion,  and  other  matters  likely  to  influence  relations.33 

By  the  time  of  the  March  conference  on  civic  action,  some  steps  had  already  been 
taken  to  provide  more  training  for  airmen  being  assigned  to  special  warfare  duties  in 
Southeast  Asia.  In  July  1962,  at  the  direction  of  President  Kennedy,  the  Air 
University's  Air  Command  and  Staff  College  had  filmed  a  basic  special  operations 
course  for  use  by  Air  Force  units  involved  with  insurgency  warfare.  I  n  November  of 
that  year,  however,  USAF  headquarters  directed  the  Air  University  to  conduct  a 
regular  counterinsurgency  course  for  officers  being  assigned  to  various  duties-among 
them,  service  in  the  Second  Air  Division  in  South  Vietnam.  This  two-week  course 
became  a  standard  offering  at  Maxwell  from  March  1963  through  November  1966.  I  n 
J  anuary  1967,  the  USAF  Special  Air  Operations  School  at  Flurlburt  Field  became 
responsible  for  conducting  this  training.34  At  least  one  officer  who  went  through  the 
course  at  Maxwell,  however  found  it  inadequate-concentrating  mainly  on  a  study  of 
tactics  used  to  defeat  insurgent  forces.  Although  the  course  outline  gave  some 
attention  to  civic  actions  and  psychological  operations,  there  was  almost  no  treatment 
of  the  Vietnamese  cultural  context  for  these  activities  or  the  reasons  for  an  American 
presence  in  Southeast  As-la.  This  officer  noted  that  "if  young  officers  come  over  here 
[to  Vietnam]  with  no  more  sense  of  purpose  than  to  try  to  figure  out  how  to  trap, 
eliminate,  or  will  over  the  VC  in  Zone  D,  they  will  be  mightily  frustrated  before  they 
finish  their  tour.  Some  of  them  may  possibly  feel  cheated,  betrayed,  (or]  abandoned.35 
Another  officer,  who  attended  the  counterinsurgency  course  at  Flurlburt  Field  before 
taking  on  a  base  civi  cacti  on  J  ob  in  Vietnam,  found  the  same  to  be  true,  Fie  noted  that 
the  course  "was  informative,  but  did  not  prepare  me  for  what  I  found.  What  I  needed 
after  I  got  there  were  specifics.36 

By  1967  the  Tactical  Air  Command  had  also  become  dissatisfied  with  tile  special 
warfaretraining  it  was  offering  airmen  bound  for  assignments  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
results  of  a  query  sent  to  USAF  field  commands  also  indicated  a  requirement 
throughout  the  Ai  r  F  orcefor  an  extensi  ve  psych ol  ogi  cal  operati  ons/ci  vi  c  acti  on  trai  ni  ng 
program.37  Consequently,  the  Special  Air  Warfare  Center  undertook  its  own  study  and 
i  n  the  process  formul  ated  an  experi  mental  trai  ni  ng  program  whi  ch  i  t  submitted  to  the 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  for  his  consent.  A  fifteen-week  course  was  envisioned,  with 
considerable  emphasis  placed  on  language  and  inter-cultural  instruction.38  Whilethe 
special  warfare  school  waited  for  the  Air  Staffs  formal  approval,  it  prepared  and 
presented  an  interim  two-week-  course  to  a  selected  group  of  students  beginning  in 
November.39  Attendance  was  limited  to  twenty  field-grade  officers,  and  the  course 
curriculum  was  almost  equally  divided  between  psychological  operations  and  civic 
action.  The  Special  Air  Warfare  Center  did  not  expect  this  'initial  orientation  course 
to  produce  fully  trained  officers,  but  it  did  hope  to  provide  those  who  attended  a  better 
understanding  of  the  USAF's  role  in  psychological  operations  and  civic  action  and 
thereby  to  improve  the  Air  Force' s  participation  in  these  activities.40 

By  mid-December,  it  was  evident  that  the  fifteen  week  course  would  not  be 
implemented  in  the  near  future.  Although  the  Air  Staff  promised  to  study  the 
proposal,  it  explained  that  personnel  and  budgetary  requirements  in  other  areas  were 
such  that  the  course  could  not  be  substantiated  until  total  Air  Force  objectives  and 
resource  requirements  [were]  specifically  defined.41  As  an  alternative,  the  Air  Staff 
offered  investigation  of  the  possibility  of  a  joint  training  program  with  other  U.S. 
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agencies.  It  also  suggested  that  it  might  be  more  desirable  to  reorient  the  proposed 
long  course  into  an  overall  treatment  of  special  air  operations,  with  specialized 
training  in  psychological  operations  and  civic  actions  provided  as  appendages.  A 
graduate  from  the  course  could  then  be  designated  as  fully-qualified  in  a  new  special 
operati  ons  career  fi  el  d.  B  ut  i  n  the  meanti  me,  whi  I  e these  al ternati  ves  were  bei  ng  more 
fully  explored  the  Air  Staff  gave  its  tentative  approval  for  a  continuation  of  the 
experimental  two-week  course  on  a  quarterly  basisfor  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  No 
stipulation  was  given  to  provide  language  or  in-depth  cultural  training.42 

Nor  did  this  decision  solve  the  problem  of  inadequate  training  for  those  personnel 
involved  with  civic  action  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  This  shorter  course  was  designed  for 
officers  serving  or  programmed  to  serve  in  staff  positions  at  the  joint,  unified,  and 
major  command  level  and  which  involved  operations  or  operational  planning.  Base 
civic  action  officers  serving  in  Southeast  Asia  normally  had  the  rank  of  captain.  Their 
assistants  were  either  sergeants  or  staff  sergeants.  While  attendance  by  these  junior 
officers  or  their  assistants  was  not  discouraged,  space  limitations  and  the  relative 
i  nfrequency  of  the  course  served,  i  n  fact,  to  restr i  ct  thei  r  parti  ci  pati  on  43  U  nder  normal 
circumstances,  these  officers  received  no  training  at  all,  except  reading  several 
handbooks  or  other  printed  materials  and  talking  with  people  who  had  served  in 
similar  assignments.44  Such,  then,  was  the  situation  'in  March  1968  when  the  subject 
of  training  was  broached  at  the  Pacific  Air  Forces  conference  on  civic  action.  It  was 
at  this  point  that  the  Tactical  Air  Command  brought  forward  its  year-old  proposal 
which  was  dealt  another  blow-this  time  because  of  its  exclusive  emphasis  on  actual 
applications  of  civic  action.  As  noted  earlier,  however,  this  action  did  not  signify  a 
decline  of  interest  in  or  opposition  to  the  idea  of  well-trained  culturally  aware  civic 
acti  on  personnel .  On  the  contrary,  the  mood  wi  thi  n  the  Ai  r  F  orce  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  as  a  whole  was  one  of  growing  acceptance  of  the  view  that  personnel  being 
assigned  overseas  required  some  special  preparation  for  the  intercultural  aspects  of 
such  assignments.45  And  numerous  studies  were  being  circulated  throughout  the 
military  services  pointing  out  this  requirement.  One  study,  for  example,  found  that 
failures  and  deficiencies  in  performance  by  military  personnel  stationed  overseas  were 
quite  frequent  and  were  due  largely  to  the  lack  of  intercultural  skills.  "According  to 
the  best  available  estimates,"  this  study  concluded,  "one-quarter  or  more  of  those 
selected  for  overseas  turn  out  to  be  obvious  failures.  As  large  a  percentage  perhaps 
will  be  hidden  failures-marginal  performers  who  retain  their  position  but  whose  work 
does  not  fully  meet  its  requirement.46 

Another  study  detailed  additional  reasons  for  this  poor  performance:  "cultural 
shock;"  faulty  concepts  of  the  roles  to  be  played  and  the  mission  to  be  accomplished; 
unreal  i  sti  c  expectati  ons-i  nabi  I  i  ty  to  adj  ust  aspects  and  proposal  s  to  the  felt  needs  and 
social-cultural  context  of  the  host  people-inability  to  understand  the  behavior  and 
attitudes  of  the  people,  and  difficulties  in  establishing  rapport  and  in  communicating 
effectively.47  The  ill  consequences  of  each  of  these  deficiencies  could  be  significantly 
reduced  with  more  and  better  training.  But  the  short,  pre-departure  "orientation" 
courses,  such  as  those  provided  by  the  Special  Air  Warfare  Center,  were  found  not  to 
be  an  adequate  solution.  As  another  researcher  pointed  out,  "simply  describing 
cultural  differences,  setting  forth  principles  of  good  overseamanship,  or  delineating 
good  behaviors  are  unlikely  alone  to  bring  about  the  changes  in  attitude,  perception, 
or  behavior  that  are  needed.48 

Not  only  did  these  studies  serve  to  motivate  the  Air  Force  to  rethink  its  position 
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on  special  warfare  training,  but  two  other  events  encouraged  a  similar  reaction,  One 
was  the  decision  by  USAF  headquarters  to  identify  more  cl  early  and  possibly  redefine 
the  role  of  Air  Force  special  forces  in  support  of  the  United  States  foreign  internal 
defense  policy.  The  position  of  several  Air  Force  commands  was  that  the  Air  Force's 
potential  for  civic  action-except  for  tactical  airlift-had  been  largely  labored  by  the 
other  military  services.  And  they  found  the  same  true  for  the  other  Air  Force  special 
operations.49  It  seemed  only  logical  that  if  the  Air  Force  were  determined  to  use  its 
special  forces  to  a  fuller  extent  and  to  demonstrate  its  proficiency  in  this  area,  it 
would  need  to  update  its  training  program.  Action  in  this  regard  was  initiated  in  April 
1968  when  the  Ai  r  Trai  ni  ng  Command  was  asked  to  pi  npoi  nt  areas  of  weakness  and 
formulate  a  training  proposal  to  overcome  them.50 

The  second  event  which  helped  establish  the  need  for  more  Air  Force  training  in 
civic  action  was  the  closing  of  the  Military  Assistance  Institute.  This  school  had 
responsibility  for  training  personnel  from  all  the  military  services  who  were  assigned 
civic  duties  under  the  military  Assistance  Program  and,  consequently,  the  Air  Force 
itself  had  not  developed  a  training  program  for  this  purpose.  Termination  of 
instruction  at  the  Institute  made  the  Air  Force  realize  that  if  it  did  not  increase  its 
capabi  I  ity  to  pavethe  necessary  ci  vi c  and  cultural  i  nstructi on  to  its  own  personnel ,  the 
Army's  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  at  Fort  Bragg  would  most  likely  inherit  this 
responsibility  by  default.  Some  in  the  Air  Force  (particularly  the  Tactical  Air 
Command  which  expected  to  have  a  large  role  in  the  training)  suggested  that  this 
development  would  be  a  step  backward  for  the  Air  Force.  Since  the  Army  already 
domi  nated  the  area  of  sped  al  warfare  to  a  large  extent,  the  Ai  r  F  orce  di d  not  wi sh  to 
lose  still  more  ground  in  its  relationship  with  the  Army.51 

If  having  suitably  trained  peopleto  man  the  Air  Force's  civic  action  program  was 
of  concern  to  USAF  headquarters  and  major  commands,  it  was  of  even  greater 
importance  to  units  in  thefield  which  had  the  responsibility  for  making  the  program 
work  and  showing  that  progress  was  being  made.  Within  the  Seventh  Air  Force, 
efforts  to  obtain  more  informed  personnel  also  began  to  bear  fruit  in  1968.  The  result 
wasa  morerefined  civicaction  program,  with  greater  continuity  and  greater  potential 
for  influencing  events  in  South  Vietnam. 

By  April,  the  Seventh  Air  Force  had  determined  two  different  courses  of  action  it 
had  to  follow  to  meet  the  educational  goals  outlined  at  Flonolulu.  One  centered  on 
improving  the  technical  and  cultural  training  offered  to  its  full-time  base  civic  action 
personnel.  The  other  was  aimed  at  increasing  the  cultural  awareness  of  the 
Vietnamese-based  Air  Force  population  in  general  and  informing  them  of  their  civic 
responsibilities  to  the  people  and  government  of  South  Vietnam. 

A  top  priority  for  the  Seventh  Air  Force  was  getting  civic  action  established  as  a 
separate  career  field.  This  idea  had  been  proposed  earlier  by  the  Air  Staff,  but  no 
action  had  been  taken.52  By  the  beginning  of  1968,  both  airmen  and  officers  had  begun 
to  inquire  about  civic  action  as  a  career  field.  Some  desired  to  volunteer  for  duty  in 
Southeast  Asia  in  civic  action.  J  unior  officers  in  particular  were  i nterested  in  special 
air  warfare  assignments  which,  at  that  time,  were  restricted  to  officers  of  field  grade 
rank.53 

Late  in  J  anuary,  the  civic  action  council  picked  up  this  idea.  They  suggested  that 
if  such  a  position  could  be  created,  the  argument  for  having  trained  personnel  to  fill 
the  slots  would  appear  more  valid.54  A  request  to  this  effect  was  made  to  Pacific  Air 
Forces  headquarters  in  April,  and  on  J  uly  1,  all  base  civic  action  officer  positions  in 
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Southeast  Asia  were  given  a  speciality  code(AFSC  0316)  and  a  new  title:  Special  Air 
Warfare  Officer.55  On  J  anuary  31,  1970,  this  area  of  specialization  was  abolished  and 
a  new  utilization  field  in  the  operations  career  field,  called  Special  Operations,  was 
established  with  two  areas  of  specialization.  The  designation  Special  Operations 
Officer  (AFSC  2124)  was  assigned  to  the  persons  responsible  for  planning,  organizing, 
directing,  and  coordinating  special  operations  activities.  These  individuals  could  be 
assi gned  duti es  i  n  the  i nterrel ated  fi el ds  of  counteri nsurgency,  psychol ogi cal  warfare, 
unconventional  warfare,  or  civic  actions.  The  other  specialty,  Special  Operations  Staff 
Officer  (AFSC  2116)  was  the  command  and  staff  counterpart  of  2124.56 

During  the  same  time  that  new  career  fields  were  being  established  to  identify 
qualified  officers  to  perform  special  operations  like  civic  action,  special  civic  action 
identifier  codes  were  also  established  for  enlisted  personnel  with  civic  action-related 
experience.  This  facilitated  the  assignment  of  qualified  non-commissioned  officers  to 
vacancies  when  they  developed.57  At  the  same  time  the  Seventh  Air  Force  proposed 
making  civic  action  a  separate  career  field  it  also  recommended  that  inbound  civic 
action  personnel  receive  en  route  training  at  the  psychological  operations/civic  action 
course  at  Flurlburt  Field. 

Implementation  of  this  suggestion  took  longer,  however.  Between  April  and 
November  only  two  of  the  five  new  base  officers  assigned  to  South  Vietnam  had 
received  any  training  prior  to  their  arrival,  and  these  had  attended  only  a  shortened 
version  of  the  regular  counterinsurgency  course  normally  given  by  the  Special 
Operations  Center.58  Even  thistraining  would  not  have  been  availablehad  Pacific  Air 
Forces  not  specifically  requested  that  these  two  officers  and  four  others  assigned  to 
its  area  of  responsibility  receive  some  pre-assignment  training.59  These  poor  results 
led  the  Seventh  Air  Force  civic  action  council  to  begin  investigating  the  possibility  of 
sending  its  officers  to  the  Army's  psychological  operations  course  at  Fort  Bragg.60  But 
finally  on  February  7,  1969,  the  USAF  military  personnel  center,  with  authorization 
from  Air  Force  headquarters,  began  scheduling  civic  action  officers  for  civicaction  and 
counterinsurgency  training  on  a  more  regular  basis.61  Most  civic  action  officers  were 
now  able  to  obtain  at  least  some  civic  action  instruction  prior  to  their  arrival  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Civic  action  training  was  still  not  mandatory,  however,  and  as  late 
at  1971,  officers  were  still  arriving  for  duty  in  South  Vietnam  without  any  schooling 
or  other  special  preparation.62  One  civic  action  officer  even  reported  having  "to  fight" 
to  get  to  attend  the  two-week  special  operations  course.63 

A  significant  milestone  in  the  in-country  training  of  civic  action  personnel  and 
volunteers  to  the  programs  was  reached  in  the  spring  of  1969  when  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  approved  and  directed  the  implementation  of  an  overseas  language 
training  program  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  approved  plan  provided  for  a  total  of  11,500 
Air  Force  personnel  to  be  trained  yearly  in  conversational  Thai  and  Vietnamese  in 
classes  of  sixty  hours  duration.  Each  base  could  expect  700  graduates  per  year.  A 
program  of  this  type  had  been  sought  by  the  Seventh  Air  Force  civic  action  division 
si  nee  1967.  Requests  had  also  been  made  for  group  study  courses  covering  the  hi  story, 
culture,  and  people  of  Vietnam.  Although  these  group  courses  were  not  approved,  a 
compromi  se  was  reached  i  n  that  the  I  anguage  trai  ni  ng  was  or i  ented  toward  the  soci  al 
and  cultural  aspects  of  each  country.  A  pilot  course  was  set  up  initially  at  Tan  Son 
Nhut.  Special  equipment  was  then  shipped  in  and  language  laboratories  were 
established  at  each  base  except  Binh  Thuy.  Civic  action  personnel  and  others  who 
dealt  frequently  with  Vietnamese  and  Thai  nationals  were  expected  to  be  the  prime 
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beneficiaries  of  the  program.  Although  a  more  comprehensive  pre-assignment 
language  training  program  would  have  been  preferablefor  regular  civic  action  officers, 
these  shorter  courses  reached  more  people  and  were  themselves  a  decided  asset  to  the 
civic  action  program.64 

One  other  formal  in-country  training  program  open  to  USAF  civicaction  personnel 
beginning  in  1968  was  the  one-week  advisors'  orientation  course  conducted  in  Saigon 
by  Civil  Operations  and  Revolutionary  Development  Support  (CORDS).  This  American 
organization  was  responsible  for  directing  all  U.S.  pacification  efforts.  The  purpose  of 
the  course  it  sponsored  was  to  provide  new  advisors  from  all  commands  an  up-to-date 
overview  of  the  total  pacification  program,  including  its  organization  and  goals.  Since 
the  civic  action  program  was  regarded  as  the  major  USAF  contribution  to  the 
pacification  effort  and  because  civic  action  personnel  were  expected  to  coordinate  their 
efforts  with  local  CORDS  advisors,  the  course  proved  valuable  to  the  Seventh  Air 
Force.  Except  for  printed  materials  circulated  irregularly  to  USAF  civic  action 
personnel,  there  was  very  little  other  instruction  available  to  them  on  pacification 
principles  and  procedures.65 

In  addition  to  formal  courses  of  instruction  designed  primarily  for  full-time  civic 
action  personnel,  there  were  other  educational  efforts  made  by  the  Seventh  Air  Force 
to  reach  all  its  personnel  with  information  about  the  civic  action  program  and  their 
responsibilities  to  further  its  goals.  At  their  October  1967  meeting,  base  civic  action 
officers  unanimously  agreed  that  the  orientation  of  newly  assigned  USAF  personnel 
in  Vietnam  was  inadequate.  Even  civic  action  volunteers  had  to  be  briefed  on 
elemental  information  about  South  Vietnamese  society  and  customs  to  preclude  their 
innocently  committing  actions  offensive  to  the  Vietnamese  people.66 

Shortly  before  these  Air  Force  officers  met,  the  Military  Assistance  Command 
issued  a  directive  entitled  "Command  information."  This  publication  contained  a 
challenge  to  each  of  the  services:  "I  ncrease  the  individual  serviceman's  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  their  culture,  history,  customs,  political 
goals,  and  their  military  struggle  against  insurgency  and  aggression.67  It  was  widely 
known  that  the  1 1 1  Marine  Amphibious  Force  devoted  two  full  days  to  an  orientation 
oftheindividual  Marine  concerning  his  personal  responsetotheVietnameseand  their 
customs.  Seventh  Air  Force  bases  by  comparison,  tended  to  assign  responsibility  for 
a  newcomer's  orientation  to  the  base's  personnel  director,  although  Da  Nang  Air  Base 
bad  a  cultural  orientation  program  in  operation  as  early  asj  anuary  1968.  Based  on 
recommendations  from  base  civic  action  officers,  the  civic  action  council  decided, 
therefore,  to  formulate  its  own  "Command  Information"  and  "Personal  Response" 
programs.69 

By  April,  both  programs  were  in  operation  at  each  base  where  USAF  personnel 
worked.  The  Personal  Response  Program  was  conducted  by  the  Seventh  Air  Force 
chaplain.  It  was  modeled  closely  after  the  naval  chaplaincy's  program  and  was  aimed 
primarily  at  bettering  American  Vietnamese  relations.70  The  Command  I  nformation 
Program  turned  into  a  many-faceted  effort  to  disseminate  cultural  information 
throughout  the  command  and  to  publicize  the  Air  Force's  civic  activities.  A  variety  of 
different  media  was  used.  There  were,  of  course,  the  Civic  Action  News  and  the 
Seventh  Air  Force  A/ews.  And  during  1968,  the  civic  action  council  increased  the  use 
of  both  these  supplications.  It  was  decided  in  March,  for  example,  that  council 
members  themselves  would  provide  pertinent  staff  inputs  for  the  newsletter  and  that 
the  monthly  publication  would  be  established  in  sufficient  copies  for  distribution  at 
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each  Seventh  Air  Force  unit.  That  same  month  a  series  of  articles  was  prepared  and 
published  in  the  Seventh  Air  ForceNews  to  inform  the  command  of  the  objectives  and 
background  of  the  civic  action  program.  The  Seventh  Air  F orce  di  rector  of  information 
was  also  successful  in  establishing  a  civicaction  pagein  the/Vewsto  publicize  notable 
civic  activities  as  models  for  command-wide  use  and  imitation.  Each  base  was 
provided  explicit  instructions  for  developing  and  submitting  material  for  publication. 
In  addition  to  these  periodicals,  the  civic  action  council  expected  that  Seventh  Air 
Force  vertical  staff  publications  would  provide  permanent  civicaction  information  for 
the  field.  As  noted  earlier,  these  efforts  were  especially  effective  during  Operation 
Recovery  when  many  military  personnel  became  aware  of  Air  Force  civic  actions  for 
the  first  time.71 

Besides  the  printed  media,  the  Command  Information  Program  used  other  means 
of  communication  as  well  to  reach  Air  Force  personnel  at  all  levels  and  units  in 
Vietnam.  The  civic  action  division,  for  example,  prepared  a  background  briefing  for 
use  during  the  orientation  of  commanders,  civic  action  council  members,  unit 
coordinators,  volunteer  workers,  and  Vietnamese  and  Free  World  counterparts 
working  with  other  civic  action  programs.72  And  throughout  1967,  the  600th  Photo 
Squadron  worked  to  prepare  a  thi  rty-mi  nute  col  ored  fi  I  m  and  commentary  on  Seventh 
Air  Force  civic  action  also  for  use  during  the  orientation  of  new  personnel.  Late  in 
December  it  was  ready  for  its  first  showing  under  the  title  "Building  a  Nation."  The 
film  met  with  such  success  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Information  approved  it  for  Air 
Force  wide  release  in  J  anuary  1969.73 

This  wide  variety  of  programs  designed  to  teach  full-time  personnel  and  volunteers 
the  technicalities  of  civic  action,  to  disseminate  information  about  the  program,  and 
to  increase  the  cultural  knowledge  of  all  USAF  personnel  led  not  only  to  an  increased 
awareness  of  the  mi  ssi  on  of  mi  I  i  tary  ci  vi  c  acti  on  but  al  so  to  a  greater  acceptance  of  the 
program  in  general -among  both  military  personnel  and  the  Vietnamese  populace.74  At 
least  in  this  case,  the  old  adage  that  understanding  increases  tolerance  proved  true. 

Very  closely  related  to  the  problem  of  insufficient  training  were  problems 
concerned  with  manning  the  civic  action  program.  In  September  1966  numerous 
problems  had  been  resolved  when  the  Seventh  Air  Force  created  a  separate  staff  office 
for  civicaction  and  assigned  civicaction  officers  to  all  combat  support  groups.  And  by 
mid-1967,  each  base  had  also  been  authorized  a  three-man  team  consisting  of  one 
officer,  one  non-commissioned  officer,  and  one  Vietnamese  interpreter.75  These  actions 
went  a  I  ong  way  i  n  formal  i  zi  ng  a  better  coordi  nated,  more  comprehensi  ve  program  and 
in  establishing  civic  action  as  a  part  of  the  total  Air  Force  mission.  Yet  numerous 
inadequacies  still  remained.  As  with  training  problems,  some  of  these  were  resolved 
while  others  were  not.  Those  changes  that  were  implemented,  however,  added 
significantly  to  the  previous  efforts  to  make  the  Seventh  Air  Force  civic  action 
program  more  effective. 

Of  paramount  concern  to  the  civic  action  staff  was  the  necessity  for  maintaining 
a  continuity  of  operations  when  tours  of  duty  normally  lasted  only  one  year  for  civic 
action  officers.76  Capt.  Stanley  D.  Stephenson,  assigned  to  the  Cam  Ranh  Bay  civic 
action  office,  later  reported  that  the  program  he  developed  was  vastly  different  from 
that  of  his  predecessor  and  that  his  successor's  program  would  be  different  from  his. 
Fleconcluded:  "This  lack  of  action  continuity  was  frustrating  to  the  Vietnamese,  I  am 
sure.77 

The  arrangement  to  give  replacements  counterinsurgency  training  in  the  United 
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States  prior  to  their  arrival  in  South  Vietnam  helped  considerably  to  cut  back  on  the 
time  required  for  the  replacement  to  become  proficient  in  his  new  position.  A  report 
from  one  of  the  officers  who  had  attended  this  training  was  that  it  had  put  him  at 
least  a  month  ahead  in  his  job.78  Yet  even  when  this  pre-assignment  instruction  was 
given,  the  tasks  and  duties  of  civic  action  officers  were  such  that  it  still  took  them 
from  two  to  six  months  to  learn  the  fundamentals  of  the  program,  to  become  effective 
in  dealing  with  the  local  populace,  and  to  get  firsthand  the  experience  that  could  not 
be  provided  in  a  classroom.79  Being  a  rather  specialized  function,  civic  action  duty 
required  extensive  local  orientation.  The  problems  encountered  by  an  officer  working 
with  the  Montagnards  at  Pleiku,  for  example,  were  vastly  different  from  those  at  Da 
N  ang  where  the  enti  re  surroundi  ng  area  was  i  nsecure.  And  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  job,  the  civic  action  office  success  depended  almost  completely  on  the  types  of 
relationships  he  developed  with  the  local  populace,  village  and  provincial  leaders, 
CORDS  representatives,  and  U.  S.  and  Vietnamese  military  personnel.80 

The  adverse  impact  this  long  adjustment  period  had  on  the  continuity  of  civic 
acti  on  programs  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  at  most  bases  the  exper  i  enced  offi  cer 
had  already  left  the  country  by  the  time  his  replacement  arrived,  Some  spaces 
remained  vacant  for  over  a  month;  the  average  was  twenty-four  days  a  year.81  Not 
only  did  this  policy  inhibit  progress  on  projects  already  underway,  but  the 
commanding  officer  could  not  take  advantage  of  the  experience  gained  by  the  man  he 
was  replacing.  The  experiences  of  Lt.  Col.  J  oseph  P.  Conrad  (then  Captain)  serves  as 
a  case  in  point.  Col.  Conrad  had  attended  the  two-week  counterinsurgency  course 
before  his  arrival  at  Da  Nang  Air  Base  in  February  1969,  but  he  was  frustrated  and 
handicapped  from  the  outset  because  the  officer  he  was  replacing  was  in  Saigon,  out- 
processing  to  return  to  the  United  States.  The  outgoing  officer  was  ableto  talk  with 
him  for  only  an  hour  before  he  left  the  country.  His  assistant,  a  sergeant,  had  been 
assigned  only  the  month  before.  According  to  Conrad,  "there  were  no  files;  there  were 
no  regulations— there  was  nothing  other  than  two  desks. ..and  a  draft  of  the  report 
overdue  to  Seventh  Air  Force  Headquarters,  I  thought  some  pretty  nasty  thoughts 
about  that  time....  We  did  not  know  who  was  what....  We  learned,  but  paid  with  time, 
which  was  the  one  commodity  we  could  least  afford.82 

The  solution  to  this  problem  was  rotating  assignments  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit 
an  overlap  between  old  and  new  officers.  The  period  of  adjustment  could  thereby  be 
shortened  and  much  di  sconti  nui  ty  el  i  mi  nated.  The  departi  ng  offi  cer  possessed  a  I  iteral 
storehouse  of  information.  If  he  were  on  hand  when  his  replacement  arrived,  this 
reservoir  could  be  tapped.  He  could  introduce  the  incoming  officer  to  the  appropriate 
contacts  on  a  personal  basis,  provide  him  with  information  on  the  peculiarities  of  his 
area  of  responsibility,  and  brief  him  on  the-status  of  the  projects  already  in  progress.83 

The  civic  action  council  made  such  a  proposal  to  Pacific  Air  Forces  as  early  as 
September  1968,  was  what  recommended  a  thirty-day  overlap  initially.  No  action 
followed  si  nee  the  policy  within  the  command  was  not  to  allow  personnel  positions  to 
overlap  in  any  job.84  But  the  civic  action  staff  persisted  and  again  in  December 
suggested  that  new  assignees  be  scheduled  for  psychological  operations  and  civic 
action  training  in  sufficient  time  to  permit  a  reporting  date  not  later  than  seven  days 
prior  to  the  departure  of  the  individuals  they  were  to  replace.85  Finally,  in  February 
1969,  the  councils  recommendation  for  an  overlap  of  one  week  was  approved.  The 
Pacific  Air  Forces  command  specified,  however,  that  local  commanders  had  to 
guarantee  that  it  be  a  productive  week.86  By  March  the  civic  action  staff  noted  that 
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the  new  arrangement  was  already  proving  its  value,  allowing  new  officers  to  continue 
the  progress  to  which  the  civic  action  program  was  committed.87 

Another  area  of  concern  for  the  civic  action  council  was  the  need  for  morefull-time 
people  to  run  the  program.  As  noted  earlier,  the  original  concept  of  manning  for 
military  civic  action  was  that  of  a  predominately  voluntary  effort.  Volunteers  from 
baseunits  planned  and  conducted  independent  activities -in  conjunction  with  thelocal 
Vietnamese  institutions  adjacent  to  each  base.  Activities  fell  primarily  into  the 
categories  of  social  welfare  and  community  relations.  Most  of  the  labor  was  supplied 
by  these  American  volunteers.  There  was  no  master  plan  and  there  were  no  full-time, 
primary-duty  personnel. 

In  late  1966  and  early  1967,  as  the  Military  Assistance  Command  andtheUnited 
States  Air  Force  began  to  emphasize  the  value  of  military  civic  action  in  combating 
i  nsurgency,  the  permanent  three-man  team  was  establ  i  shed  to  manage  and  coordi  nate 
the  vol  untary  efforts  at  each  base  where  Seventh  Ai  r  F  orce  personnel  were  stati  oned. 
At  this  same  time,  the  previous  emphasis  on  welfare  and  community  relations 
activities  shifted  more  to  socioeconomic  operations.  The  aim  now  became  that  of 
devel  opi  ng  enough  experti  seand  self-rel  i  anceamong  Vi  etnamese  government  offi  ci  al  s, 
the  Vietnamese  Air  Force,  and  the  local  populace  that  they  could  eventually  takeover 
the  entire  nation-building  role  themselves.88  One  result  of  this  shift  in  emphasis  was 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  civic  activity  over  a  much  larger  geographical  area. 
Another  was  the  need  for  civic  action  laborers  capable  of  working  with  indigenous 
personnel  rather  than  ignoring  the  Vietnamese  and  doing  all  the  work  themselves. 

Even  so,  the  idea  of  voluntary  labor  playing  a  larger  role  in  military  civic  action 
operations  still  prevailed.  In  fact,  the  small  size  of  the  civic  action  team  was 
predicated  on  the  belief  that  volunteers  from  base  units  would  not  only  be  available 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  conduct  a  major  portion  of  the  military  civicaction  operations 
at  the  base  but  also  be  capable  of  doing  so  in  an  effective  and  efficient  manner.89  The 
men  who  did  volunteer  were  highly  motivated  and  did  indeed  perform  very  well  in 
many  cases.  The  basic  premise  of  availability  and  "capability"  among  these  people, 
however,  did  not  prove  altogether  valid. 

The  increased  demand  for  more  civic  projects  meant  the  need  for  more  manhours 
of  work.  Even  during  relatively  stable  periods,  volunteers  had  littletime  left  for  civic 
action  after  they  had  worked  a  normal  ten  to  twelve-hour  duty  day.  But  in  crucial 
times,  these  men  were  often  not  available  at  all  to  insure  a  continuity  of  operations. 
During  the  communists'  winter-spring  offensive  in  1968,  for  instance,  both  the 
increased  demands  on  personnel  for  military  duty,  coupled  with  the  m  security 
surroundings,  most  bases,  sharply  cut  back  on  both  the  numbers  of  people  available 
for  civic  work  and  those  willing  to  volunteer  for  it  under  the  extremely  hazardous 
conditions  that  existed  in  some  pi  aces.90  The  civic  activities  undertaken  duringtheTet 
offensive,  however,  represented  a  return  to  the  older  social  welfare  aspects  of  an 
earlier  day.  Although  the  volunteer's  availability  was  often  limited  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  schedule  his  time  reliably,  the  Tet  recovery  projects  could  still  be 
performed  quite  well  by  these  relatively  inexperienced  workers.  The  real  test  for  the 
civic  action  program  came  after  the  offensive  was  quelled  and  the  program  reverted 
to  the  nation-building  sphere  once  again  to  support  a  stepped-up  Vietnamese 
pacification  effort. 

Although  volunteers  served  reasonably  well  on  community  relations  and  social 
welfare  projects,  they  rarely  had  an  understanding  of  all  the  facets  of  military  civic 
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action  to  do  effective  work  in  the  area  of  nation  building.91  In  particular,  they  lacked 
an  understandi  ng  of  the  program's  obj  ecti  ves  and  the  pol  i  ti  cal  framework  i  n  whi  ch  the 
Vietnamese  governmental  officials  operated.  Full-time  civic  action  personnel  gained 
a  proper  understanding  of  these  two  factors  over  a  period  of  many  months  of  work 
i  nvol  vi  ng  conti  nuous  my  parti  ci  pati  on  i  n  ci  vi  c  acti  on  operati  ons  and  very  cl  ose  I  i  ai  son 
with  government  workers.  The  volunteer  simply  did  not  have  the  time  or  desire  to 
master  the  business  of  civic  action.92  "Only  a  small  percentage  really  saw  the  overall 
objective  of  improving  the  Government  of  Vietnam,"  one  former  civic  action  officer 
reported,  "the  rest  just  wanted  to  get  out  and  do  something  that  made  them  feel 
good....  You  can't  realize  the  situation  until  you  have  seen  the  frightening  picture  of 
60  well-meaning  Americans  descend  upon  a  Montagnard  hamlet  of  200  people."93 

At  bases  where  the  volunteer  concept  was  used  extensively,  experience  showed 
that  the  full-time  civic  action  personnel  had  to  spend  the  majority  of  their  time 
helping  the  volunteers  conduct  their  projects.  Time  had  to  be  spent  enlisting  the 
support  of  the  volunteer,  freeing  him  for  work  on  the  project,  giving  him  the  necessary 
instruction,  helping  him  obtain  materials  and  transportation,  and  then  advising  him 
on  howto  report  his  activities.  The  result  was  often  a  loss  of  interest  by  the  volunteer 
and  delayed  or  cancelled  projects  because  laborers  were  not  available  when  needed. 
Cam  Ranh  Bay,  for  instance,  had  the  largest  hospital  in  Vietnam  and  by  comparative 
standards,  a  good  civic  action  program;  but  the  medical  civic  action  team  was 
composed  mostly  of  volunteers.  During  the  entire  month  of  February  1969  (Tet)  the 
team  did  not  go  out  for  fear  of  a  repeat  of  Tet  1968.  And  at  other  times,  if  just  a 
mortar  landed  on  base,  the  team  would  not  go  out  for  a  few  days.  "Their  actions  did 
not  go  unnoticed  by  the  Vietnamese,"  commented  the  Cam  Ranh  Bay  civic  action 
officer.94  Moreover,  the  constant  attention  required  to  supervise  voluntary  workers 
diverted  the  energies  of  the  military  civic  action  officer  from  his  primary  task  of 
working  with  CORDS  advisors  and  Vietnamese  government  officials  to  plan  a 
worthwhile  program  and  then  establish  it.  One  base  civic  action  officer,  in  describing 
the  incongruity  between  the  work  his  full-time  enlisted  assistant  was  supposed  to  do 
and  what  his  job  actually  demanded,  stated,  "The  job  description  required  an 
administrative  N CO.  The  actual  work  required  a  cross  between  a  boy  scout  leader,  a 
psychologist,  a  longshoreman,  a  thief,  and  a  humanitarian."95 

And  while  arguing  for  more  full-time  people,  another  officer  expressed  a  similar 
problem  he  encountered. 

We  do  not  take  one  of  our  pilots,  give  him  an  airplane  and  bombs  and 
say,  "go  out  and  find  a  target."  To  do  this  would  be  gross  negligence  in 
the  conduct  of  war  and  the  pursuit  of  peace.  But,  to  a  great  extent,  we 
are  forced  in  to  doing  something  quite  similar  to  this  in  civic  action. 

With  only  a  two  man  office,  its  virtually  impossible  to  do  little  more 
than  find  and  coordinate  the  projects  and  then  tell  the  volunteer 
workers  to  go  out  and  assist  the  people  and  their  government.  I  ndeed, 

I  believe  a  thorough  examination  of  many  projects  would  even  lead  to 
a  serious  questioning  of  their  value.  In  addition,  in  any  program  such 
as  this,  where  assisting  the  Vietnamese  government  in  pacification  ... 
nati  onal  uni  fi  cati  on  and  submi  ssi  on  of  subversi  ve  acti  vi  ty  and  teach '  are 
of  prime  importance,  the  actual  project  accomplishment  can  count  for 
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only  25%  of  the  job.  The  other  and  the  most  important  part  of  the  job 
is  the  75%  which  appears  below  the  surface.  It  I  s  how  the  project  may 
be  made  to  i  nfl  uence  the  thoughts,  bel  i  efs,  and  practi  ces  of  the  peopl  e, 
in  other  words,  the  social  psychological  aspects  of  the  action.  As 
presently  structured,  thecivic  action  people  cannot  advise  local  citizens 
or  officials  in  how  to  best  attack  the  latter  75%  in  a  comprehensive  or 
intelligent  fashion.  It  is  from  the  latter  portion  where  civic  action  will 
reap  its  greatest  benefits.96 

The  inadequacy  of  the  volunteer  concept  had  been  recognized  by  some  civic  action 
personnel  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1967.  And  by  J  anuary  1968,  the  37th  Combat 
Support  Group  at  Phu  Cat  Air  Base  had  developed  a  proposal  for  expanding  each 
bases  three-man  civic  action  office  into  a  primary-duty  civic  action  team  capable  of 
conducting  and  directing  extensive  civic  action  operations  at  each  base.  The  team 
would  consist  of  a  group  of  eight  specialists.  In  addition  to  a  base  civic  action  officer, 
a  Vietnamese  interpreter,  and  a  political  and  psychological  program  advisor  positions 
were  provided  for  specialists  in  such  areas  as  91  training,  site  development,  inventory 
management,  construction,  and  administration.97  Each  team  member  would  be  well- 
trained  in  his  area  of  specialization  as  well  as  in  the  history,  customs,  religion  and 
government  of  Vietnam.  The  teams  would  operate  under  a  positive  set  of  long-range 
objectives,  tailored  to  the  locality  and  environment  of  each  air  base.98 

This  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  Seventh  Air  Force  civic  action  council  for 
approval,  It  was  under  consideration  when  theTet  offensive  intervened,  which,  by 
depleting  the  number  of  volunteers  avail  able  for  base  programs,  accentuated  the  need 
for  more  full-time  personnel,  Based  on  the  abundance  of  demand  for  civic  action  in 
areas  contiguous  to  major  bases,  coupled  with  the  shortage  of  both  trained  and 
voluntary  personnel  to  carry  out  the  work,  the  council  placed  its  support  behind  the 
proposal.99  It  believed  that  the  team  concept  would  allow  for  both  a  more  continuous 
civic  action  program  at  each  base  as  well  as  a  broader  scope  of  activity: 


The  present  authorization  for  one  officer  and  oneNCO  as  the  sole  staff 
of  the  Base  Civic  Action  Office  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  civic 
action  program  on  the  scale  deemed  desirable  and  necessary  The 
almost  exclusive  reliance  of  a  base  civic  action  program  on  volunteer 
help  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  establishment  of  a  professional 
continuity  of  program  and  the  establishment  of  strong  United  States- 
host  country  respect  and  confidence.100 

Pacific  Air  Forces  also  approved  the  new  civic  action  team  proposal.  And  the 
additional  fifty  personnel  authorizations  it  required  were  validated  and  placed  on  the 
Pri  ori  ty  L  i  st  of  Operati  ons  Requi  rements  to  be  i  mpl  emented  when  personnel  resources 
permitted.101  Fligher  tactical  requirements  and  manpower  ceilings  imposed  by  the 
command,  however,  precluded  the  spaces  ever  being  filled.  In  February  1970, 
frustration  caused  the  Seventh  Air  Force  civic  action  division  to  remove  the  request 
for  additional  men  from  the  Priority  List.  It  appeared  that  document  would  never  be 
a  satisfactory  vehidefor  resolving  the  manpower  shortage  and  establishing  the  civic 
action  team.102 
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Later  that  year  the  Seventh  Air  Force  civic  action  division  authorized  a  staff  study 
to  redetermine  the  requirement  for  additional  manning  and  restate  the  request  if  it 
were  justified.  The  study  found  that  additional  manpower  was  indeed  required  for  a 
more  effective  program.  It  suggested  augmenting  the  then  current  three-man  team 
with  one  additional  officer  and  two  additional  enlisted  personnel.  These  six-man  teams 
would  then  be  assigned  to  eight  of  the  ten  air  bases  in  South  Vietnam.  The  size  of  the 
team  as  well  as  its  composition  were  based  on  a  test  case  involving  the  Tan  Son  Nhut 
program  where  two  officers,  two  noncommissioned  officers  and  one  Vietnamese 
national  were  assigned  full-time  for  four  and  one-half  months.103 

To  bypass  channels  which  had  previously  proved  unproductive,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  additional  officers  and  enlisted  people  requested  come  from  lower  priority 
Seventh  Air  Force  resources  to  establish  a  so-called  "zero  balance  realignment"  in  total 
Seventh  Air  Force  planning.  Although  fewer  personnel  were  requested  in  this  second 
proposal,  it  contained  a  recommendation  that  each  team  be  provided  two  additional 
trucks  to  supplement  the  one  other  vehicle  already  assigned  to  each  base  office.  The 
resulting  increase  in  mobility  would  theoretically  extend  the  teams  manpower 
resources  over  a  wider  area  and  make  up  for  the  fewer  people.  The  sites  of  many 
projects  were  as  far  as  twenty-five  miles  from  base-some  even  farther.  Furthermore, 
travel  off-base  by  civic  action  teams  frequently  took  place  in  some  of  the  less  secure 
areas  of  Vietnam  and  most  often  involved  extremely  rough  roads  and  adverse  weather 
conditions.  It  was  argued  that  additional  vehicles  would  solve  the  numerous  problems 
associated  with  managing  these  far-flung  operations  and  transporting  civic  action 
materials  under  such  conditions.104  Despite  these  conclusions  by  the  study  committee, 
neither  of  its  recommendations  was  ever  implemented.  And  so  throughout  the  war, 
the  need  remained  for  adequately  manned  military  civic  action  teams  with  enough 
mobility  to  conduct  a  truly  effective  program. 

The  Seventh  Air  Force  civic  action  staff  met  a  similar  impasse  in  its  attempts  to 
augment  the  programs  medical  manpower  capabilities.  Experience  had  shown  that 
medical  team  visits  were  an  essential  forerunner  for  future  successful  civic  action 
efforts.105  The  initial  contact  with  a  hamlet  population  could  be  handled  adequately 
with  voluntary  labor.  I  n  administering  medical  help  on  a  sustained  basis,  however  (as 
was  required  to  reinforce  pacification  efforts)  it  was  important  to  have  professionally 
qualified  team  members.106 

I  n  the  fal  I  of  1967,  in  view  of  the  achievements  in  the  medical  civic  action  program 
throughout  the  command  and  the  degree  of  health  assistance  needed  by  the  people  of 
Vietnam,  the  Seventh  Air  Force  surgeon  generals  office  advanced  a  proposal  for  the 
formation  of  a  nine-man,  primary  duty  medical  civic  action  team  at  each  major  base 
in  Vietnam.107  The  director  of  safety  concurred  with  the  recommendation.  A  high 
percentage  of  ai  rcraft  mi  shaps  occurred  during  the  takeoff  and  I  andi  ng  phase,  creati  ng 
a  high  probability  for  property  damage  and  injury  to  the  population  in  the  vicinity  of 
airfields.  It  was  believed  that  medical  teams,  which  would  already  have  established 
a  good  rapport  with  the  people  and  which  would  be  available  for  instantaneous 
response  to  civilian  injuries,  would  be  more  understanding  and  would  greatly  reduce 
the  bad  feelings  toward  the  USAF  in  the  event  of  a  crash.108 

At  the  Pacific  Air  Forces  civic  action  conference  in  March  1968,  the  notion  of 
medical  personnel  working  full  time  upgrading  Vietnamese  facilities  and  training 
Vietnamese  medics  was  broached  once  more  and  received  strong  support.109  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  Pacific  Air  Forces  command  approved  the  concept,  and  the  requirement 
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for  twenty  medically-qualified  officers  and  fifty  airmen  was  placed  on  the  Seventh  Air 
Force  Priority  List.110  But,  as  with  the  request  for  more  managing  for  regular  civic 
action  teams,  no  further  moves  were  made  toward  implementation,  In  March  1969, 
with  a  marked  note  of  resignation,  the  surgeon  general  reflects  that  "should  headroom 
restrictions  ever  permit  authorization  of  spaces  for  the  approved  and  validated  full 
time  medical  civic  action  team  at  each  base,  a  truly,  major  contribution  could  be  made 
by  the  USAF  civic  action  program  in  Vietnam."111 

Despitethefai  I  ureto  obtai  n  wel  I  -manned  USAF  ci  vi  c  acti  on  teams  and  the  obvi  ous 
limitations  this  failure  placed  on  the  programs  effectiveness,  it  can  be  argued, 
nonetheless,  that  having  understated  teams  had  at  least  one  positive  consequence. 
Americans  had  always  had  some  problems  finding  a  proper  role  for  themselves  in 
Vietnam.  Technically  they  were  to  be  advisors,  but  more  often  than  not  they  became 
acti  ve  parti  ci  pants,  someti  mes  over  Ameri  cani  zi  ng  and  pushi  ng  the  South  Vi  etnamese 
out  completely.112  This  was  especially  true  with  civic  action.  By  its  nature,  however, 
and  because  of  its  objectives,  civic  action  was  best  when  planned  and  executed  by  the 
indigenous  forces  themselves.  By  procrastinating  in  properly  equipping  the  U.S. 
teams,  then,  the  American  military  actually  insured  that  if  civic  activities  were  to  be 
engaged  in  at  all,  the  Vi  etnamese  would  have  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  the  work 
themselves.  This  proved  true  in  several  cases  during  Tet,  for  instance,  when 
Americans  were  called  away  on  other  matters  or  kept  oil  base  by  travel  restrictions, 
the  Vietnamese  carried  on  alone  on  numerous  aspects,  achieving  unexpectedly 
successful  results.113  And  during  the  process  of  Vietnamization  when  the  number  of 
American  civic  action  personnel  was  reduced  even  further,  the  participation  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  Vietnamese  increased  dramatically  early.114 

Despite  some  failings,  then,  thecivic  action  program  was  ableto  move  forward,  to 
capitalize  on  the  opportunities  presented  by  the  Tet  offensive,  and  to  emerge  a  more 
professional  part  of  the  Seventh  Air  Force  organization.  New  regulations  were 
publ  i  shed,  trai  ni  ng  was  i  ncr eased,  i  mprovements  were  made  i  n  manni  ng  the  program, 
and  more  effort  was  expended  on  publicity  in  order  to  win  command  support  and  to 
attract  and  make  better  use  of  voluntary  labor.  The  real  opportunity  for  civic  action 
to  grow,  however,  appeared  latein  1968  when  civilian  and  military  leaders  in  Vietnam 
launched  an  intensive  effort  to  redefine  the  program's  responsibilities  and  goals  in 
relation  to  the  South  Vietnamese  government's  own  pacification  program.  This 
renewed  emphasis  on  the  value  of  civic  action  would  allow  the  refining  process  to 
continue,  Each  air  base  would  be  assigned  a  specific  geographical  area  of 
responsibility.  Command  requirements  for  interservice  and  interagency  coordination 
would  eliminate  much  redundancy  and  duplication  of  effort.  And  emphasis  on  joint 
projects  with  Vietnamese  civilians  and  military  personnel  would  help  to  reorient  the 
program  to  its  original  goal  of  getting  the  Vi  etnamese  involved  in  programs  to  further 
their  own  development. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


REDEFINING  SEVENTH  AIR  FORCE  CIVIC  ACTION 

The  rebuilding  of  South  Vietnam  by  the  Vietnamese  is  the  primary  goal 
of  the  Vietnamese  Government's  Revolutionary  Development  Program. 
The  Vietnamese  will  need  assistance  in  this  major  undertaking  and  we 
will  help  provide  that  assistance  through  our  civic  action  program.  The 
Seventh  Ai  r  F  orce  C  i  vi  c  Acti  on  P  rogram  wi  1 1  be  real  i  gned  and  expanded 
as  necessary  to  more  closely  complement  the  Revolutionary 
Development  Program. 


—General  William  W.  Momyer1 

While  the  Seventh  Air  Force  was  refining  its  civic  action  program  to  enable  it  to 
respond  more  adequately  to  the  needs  of  the  South  Vietnamese,  some  of  the 
responsibilities  and  goals  of  the  program  underwent  change  as  well.  In  the 
government  manuals  and  Air  Force  regulations,  the  formal  definition  of  military  civic 
action  remained  the  same.  Yet  in  the  months  and  years  following  theTet  offensive, 
its  role  in  the  war  effort  was  changed  and  reoriented  enough  to  constitute  a 
redefinition. 

The  roots  for  this  redefinition  lay  in  the  Vietnamese  government's  pacification 
program  and  the  American  decision  to  pin  its  hopes  on  that  program  as  the  ultimate 
means  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The  Viet  Cong's  control  over 
large  parts  of  the  countryside  had  always  been  a  thorny  problem  for  the  South 
Vietnamese.  Whatever  else  was  required  for  dealing  with  the  insurgents,  it  was 
essential  that  the  government  reassert  its  control  over  those  rural  areas.  To  this  end, 
successive  regimes  had  attempted  various  pacification  schemes  involving  military  as 
well  as  civil  processes.  These  ranged  from  Diem's  Agrovi lies  in  the  late  1950s  through 
the  Strategic  Flamlet  program  of  1961-1963,  and  the  New  Life  Flamlets  of  his 
successors.  Although  all  these  measures  were  big  on  promises,  each  proved  inadequate 
and  transitory  and  was  conducted  on  an  exceedingly  small  scale  when  compared  with 
the  effort  put  into  the  conventional  war.  None  were  given  sufficient  resources  and 
funds,  all  were  plagued  by  mismanagement  and  gross  corruption,  and  each  failed  to 
provide  the  key  ingredient  of  adequate  police  protection  and  local  security.2  In 
assessing  their  failure,  Robert  W.  Komer,  President  Johnson's  special  advisor  on 
pacification,  reported  that  "the  Viet  Cong  have  been  ableto  sink  their  roots  deep  into 
the  fabric  of  rural  Vietnam.  Insecurity,  poverty,  low  health  standards,  lack  of 
opportunity,  social  injustice,  and  land  inequities  have  enabled  theViet  Congtoexploit 
a  rural  feeling  of  alienation  from  the  government."3 

The  year  1966,  however,  saw  a  renewed  determination  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
government,  prodded  by  its  American  advisors,  to  broaden  its  political  baseamongthe 
rural  population.4  Hope  was  especially  high  on  a  new  plan  for  "revolutionary 
development"  based  on  a  three-phased  approach  to  pacification.5  The  concept  called 
for  coordi  nated  mi  I  i  tary  and  ci  vi  c  acti  ons  to  I  i  berate  the  peopl  e  from  Vi  et  C  ong  control , 
restore  public  security,  and  initiate  political,  economic,  and  social  development 
programs  to  improve  the  material  well-being  of  the  rural  people.6  The  developmental 
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phase  of  the  pi  an  was  to  be  carried  out  by  U.S.  civilian  and  military  civic  action  teams 
and  Vietnamese  revolutionary  development  cadres.  The  latter  were  groups  of  fifty-nine 
workers  (some  of  them  women),  trained  to  reassert  the  government's  authority  by 
assisting  the  hamlet  population  on  local  construction  projects  and  self-help  programs, 
and  armed  to  protect  themselves  from  enemy  attack,  secure  the  village,  and  train  the 
peasants  in  self-defense.  They  also  met  with  the  people  to  discuss  local  politics,  to 
organize  elections,  and  to  try  to  whip  up  enthusiasm  for  Saigon's  leadership  with 
patriotic  songs  and  speeches.  The  women  on  the  team  were  trained  mainly  as  nurses 
and  village  primary  school  teachers.  The  announced  goal  was  to  place  30,000  of  these 
cadremen  (approximately  600  teams)  in  some  300  hamlets  by  1967.  After  staying  six 
months  in  their  assigned  areas,  the  teams  would  then  move  on  to  additional  hamlets, 
leaving  a  nucleus  behind  to  carry  on  the  program.  Each  team  could  thereby  pacify 
about  two  hamlets  a  year.7 

Despite  a  promising  start,  this  program  also  began  to  falter  before  long.  There 
were  more  than  12,000  hamlets  in  South  Vietnam,  but  by  the  beginning  of  1967,  the 
government  had  been  able  to  train  only  about  400  teams  to  perform  all  the 
pacification  functions  required.8  And  even  these  few  teams  were  not  getting  the 
necessary  military  protection  and  political  support,  they  needed  because  of  the 
constant  military  threat  presented  by  the  Viet  Cong.9  Moreover,  they  were  scattered 
around  the  countryside  without  any  apparent  pattern.  What  little  they  were  able  to 
accomplish  under  such  circumstances  quickly  dissipated.  Asa  result,  the  morale  of  the 
team  members  was  low  and  the  desertion  rate  frequently  as  high  as  forty  percent.10 
Many  of  the  cadre  who  did  not  desert  were  reluctant  to  remain  in  their  assigned 
hamlets  overnight.  Their  fears  were  not  groundless.  By  mid- 1967,  over  200  team 
members  had  been  killed,  300  wounded,  and  60  listed  as  missing  in  action.  11  Another 
problem  was  the  lack  of  coordination  and  cooperation  within  the  Vietnamese 
government.  Revolutionary  development  involved  a  host  of  complementary,  small-scale 
operati  ons  scattered  among  competi  ng  government  agenci es.  These  i  nd  uded  economi c 
aid  for  rural  areas,  rehabilitation  and  resettlement  of  refugees,  expansion  of  the  police 
fieldforce,  and  election  of  village  chiefs.  In  some  of  these  fields  there  was  no  effective 
cooperation  within  the  government;  in  others,  the  cooperation  was  less  than  adequate, 
Still  other  problems  developed  from  thefact  that  the  developmental  teams,  in  carrying 
out  the  reforms  that  were  part  of  their  assigned  missions,  often  challenged  the 
authoritative  position  of  the  government's  appointed  officials.  Compounding  these 
essentially  South  Vietnamese  difficulties  were  severe  administrative  problems  within 
the  U.S.  pacification  program,  and  above  all,  feelings  within  both  the  U.S.  and 
Vietnamese  military  establishments  that,  in  reality,  pacification  was  a  matter  to  be 
handled  by  civilian  agencies.12 

The  actions  taken  by  the  two  allied  governments  to  combat  these  deficiencies 
resulted  in  what  came  to  be  called  the  "new  model"  pacification  program.  The  name 
is  highly  misleading.  The  approach  and  objectives  of  this  program  were  not  new  at  all, 
but  were,  in  fact,  largely  imitative  of  all  the  previous  pacification  efforts.  What  was 
new,  however,  was  that  this  was  the  first  large-scale,  comprehensive  program  to  be 
tried  in  Vietnam  and  the  only  one  to  receive  sufficient  manning,  resources,  and  funds 
to  be  able  to  compete  seriously  with  the  Viet  Cong  for  the  loyalties  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people.13 

Thefirst  efforts  at  "remodeling"  occurred  in  October  1966,  when  PresidentJ  ohnson 
met  with  Vietnamese  leaders  at  Manila.  Rural  security  was  a  major  topic,  and 
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PresidentJ  ohnson  handled  this  by  getting  the  Vietnamese  to  committhe  bulk  of  their 
forces  to  pacification.  These  forces  could  then  be  used  to  provide  security  for  the 
revolutionary  development  teams  and  to  dear-and-hold  areas  after  U.S.  search-and- 
destroy  operations  had  done  their  job  of  killing  the  enemy.14  Clear-and-hold 
operations,  it  was  reasoned,  could  best  be  performed  by  indigenous  forces  since  the 
cleared  areas  would  ultimately  have  to  be  taken  over  by  these  forces.15 1  n  the  words 
of  the  communique  issued  on  October  25,  these  Vietnamese  troops  would  "provide  a 
shield  behind  which  a  new  society  [could]  be  built. "16This  action  reflected  thegrowing 
realization  that  adequate  security  was  the  indispensable  first  step  toward  achieving 
success  in  pacification.  But  it  also  represented  the  beginning  of  a  major  reversal  of 
strategy.  Whereas  engaging  the  main  force  communist  units  had  previously  been 
viewed  as  the  crux  of  the  task  in  Vietnam,  defeating  the  guerrillas  and  severing  their 
lifeline  with  the  people  now  began  to  be  emphasized  as  the  major  problem.  At  the 
November  1966  commanders'  conference,  for  example,  General  Westmoreland  told  his 
audience,  "In  your  discussion  with  your  counterparts,  stress  the  point  that,  in 
Revolutionary  Development,  the  destruction  of  guerrillas  and  the  VC  [Viet  Cong] 
infrastructure  is  more  important  in  disrupting  the  enemy's  overall  efforts  than  is 
destruction  of  main  force  units.  It  hurts  the  enemy  twice  as  much  to  lose  a  guerrilla 
as  opposed  to  losing  main  force  personnel.17  And  according  to  the  plans  laid  down  at 
Manila,  no  longer  would  American  commanders  be  rated  only  on  how  many  enemy 
they  killed,  how  much  ground  they  took,  or  how  many  bombs  they  dropped.  Rather 
they  would  be  required  to  show  how  much  influence  they  were  helping  South 
Vietnamese  leaders  win  in  the  villages.18  Speaking  again  to  his  field  commanders, 
Westmoreland  remarked  that  the  major  job  of  the  Vietnamese  military  was  working 
with  the  people  to  gain  their  confidence.  But  since  these  men  usually  took  a  superior, 
aloof  attitude  toward  civilians,  Americans  had  to  help  them  change  their  attitude.  "It 
is  self-defeating,"  Westmoreland  noted,  "if  we  fail  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  the  [military],  which  is  supposed  to  assist  and  protect  them,"19 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Manila  communique  was  issued,  the  Air  Staff  di rected 
the  Special  Warfare  Division  to  develop  a  plan  for  the  use  of  air  operations  in  Vietnam 
under  the  conditions  that  were  outlined  in  this  joint  statement.  The  result  was  a 
"Basic  Plan  and  Concept  of  Operations,"  completed  in  November,  To  support  the 
revolutionary  development  program,  USAF  personnel  were  to  provide  airlift  services 
to  the  Vietnamese  government  and  U.  military  and  civilian  agencies  in  Vietnam 
engaged  in  pacification.  They  were  also  to  perform  civil  engineering  tasks;  provide 
medical,  dental,  and  veterinary  services;  undertake  psychological  operations;  and 
engage  in  numerous  other  civic  activities  to  improve  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
Vi  etnamese  peopl  e.  1 1  was  proposed  that  the  reconnai  ssance  capabi  I  i  ty  of  the  Ai  r  F  orce 
would  support  revolutionary  development  by  reconnoitering  infiltration  routes  to 
provide  warning  of  imminent  enemy  activity,  and  doing  mapping  and  surveying  for 
land  and  agricultural  programs.  Aerial  spraying  of  insecticides  would  also  be  used  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  these  same  land  programs  as  well  as  to  help  control 
communicable  diseases.20  By  the  end  of  1966,  these  concepts  began  to  have  an  impact 
in  Vietnam  when  the  Seventh  Air  Force  civic  action  division  began  to  refocus  its 
efforts  on  projects  which  complemented  the  government's  revolutionary  development 
program  in  the  environs  of  Seventh  Air  Force  bases.21 

I  n  December,  another  milestone  in  the  development  of  the  "new  model"  pacification 
program  was  reached  when  a  new  administrative  organization  became  functional. 
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Called  the  Office  of  Civil  Operations  and  directed  by  Deputy  Ambassador  Porter,  this 
new  body  was  responsible  for  bringing  all  U.S.  civilian  agencies  engaged  in 
pacification  together  in  a  centralized  effort  to  support  and  advise  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  on  revolutionary  development.22  Once  in  operation,  it  was 
expected  to  have  a  simplifying  and  consolidating  effect  on  the  American  civilian 
contribution  and  thereby  to  solve  numerous  problems  which  had  plagued  the  effort  in 
the  past.23  M  anageri  al  probl  ems  on  the  mi  I  i tary  si  de  were  al  so  tackl  ed  toward  the  end 
of  1966.  By  mid-summer  of  that  year,  it  had  become  clear  that  requirements  for 
liaison  visits,  inspection  trips,  and  related  reports  were  putting  a  severe  strain  on  the 
small  pacification  staff withintheMilitaryAssistanceCommand.  Consequently,  a  new 
directorate  within  that  command  was  established  in  November  to  supervise  the 
increased  American  military  participation  in  the  pacification  program.24 

At  the  Guam  conference  a  few  months  later,  in  March  1967,  South  Vietnam  had 
54  of  its  145  battalions  engaged  in  pacification.  But  results  were  still  almost 
imperceptible.25  The  South  Vietnamese  showed  a  distinct  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  night 
work  and  a  noti  ceabl  e  di  sregard  for  the  vi  1 1  agers'  feel  i  ngs  and  property  duri  ng  the  day. 
Two  constant  complaints  by  civic  workers  were  that  they  were  still  unsure  about 
protecti  on  and  that  mi  sbehavi  or  by  South  Vi  etnamese troops  was  spoi  I  i  ng  thei  r  work.26 

At  least  part  of  the  blame  for  this  lack  of  tangible  results,  however,  could  be  placed 
on  the  United  States.  The  U.S.  military  was  still  preoccupied  with  the  main  force  war, 
not  with  the  war  in  the  villages  and  hamlets.  It  preferred  to  use  its  men  to  engage  the 
enemy  i  n  combat,  not  to  protect  South  Vi  etnamese  pacifi  cati  on  teams.27  And  although 
the  rhetoric  existed  to  support  an  intensified  pacification  campaign,  there  was  little 
significant  relationship  between  announced  goals  and  their  execution.  A  clearly 
delineated  plan  defining  roles  for  U.S.  forces  in  support  of  the  Vi  etnamese  pacifi  cati  on 
program  was  needed,  as  well  as  more  U.S.  advisors  to  work  directly  with  the 
revolutionary  development  teams.  Moreover,  in  the  civilian  sector,  confusion  and 
fractionalization  were  rapidly  becoming  the  hallmarks  of  the  U.S.  pacification  effort. 
Eighteen  months  after  the  United  States  had  pledged  all-out  support  for  "social 
revolution"  in  South  Vietnam,  intense  bureaucratic  rivalries,  duplication,  waste,  and 
sheer  mal  admi  ni  strati  on  pred  uded  any  si  gnifi  cant  progress.28  T wo  events  soon  hel  ped 
to  change  this  situation.  The  first  was  the  implementation  of  the  1967  Combined 
Campaign  Plan  which  had  been  promulgated  in  November.  By  strongly  emphasizing 
pacification  for  the  first  time,  the  plan  represented  a  major  step  in  the  direction  of 
integrating  military  and  pacification  efforts.  It  set  forth  two  primary  goals  for 
Vietnamese,  United  States,  and  Free  World  forces:  seeking  out  and  destroying 
communist  forces  by  unrelenting  pressure  across  the  board,  and  extending  South 
Vietnamese  government  control  throughout  the  country  by  civil  and  military 
operations  in  support  of  pacification.  Although  theVietnamesewereassigned  primary 
responsibility  for  supporting  revolutionary  development,  and  the  United  States  was 
given  the  main  mission  of  defeating  main  Viet  Cong/North  Vi  etnamese  forces,  the  pi  an 
stated  that  there  would  be  no  clear  cut  division  of  responsibility.29  U.S.  military  forces 
were  in  fact,  assigned  civic  tasks  in  direct  support  of  Vietnamese  revolutionary 
development.  One  pertinent  section  of  the  plan,  for  example,  called  on  American  forces 
to  "conduct,  in  coordination  with  sector  and  subsector  commanders,  military  civic 
action  to  help  win  the  support  of  the  people  for  the  government  with  emphasis  to 
ensurethat  credit  is  given  totheGVN.  If  U.S.  troops  are  avail  able  to  pitch  in  and  'get 
their  hands  dirty,'  an  excellent  example  will  be  set  for  the  Vietnamese  troops  who 
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have  been  inclined  in  the  past  to  look  down  on  participation  with  the  people  in 
manual  labor."30 

Continued  dissatisfaction  with  thegrindingly  slow  pace  of  the  "village  war"  led  to 
another  major  managerial  innovation  which  dramatically  changed  the  military's  role 
in  the  pacification  process:  the  formation  of  the  office  of  Civil  Operations  and 
Revolutionary  Development  Support.31  After  the  Guam  conference  with  South 
Vietnamese  leaders,  President  J  ohnson  promoted  Robert  Komer  to  ambassadorial 
rank  and  placed  him  in  Saigon  as  Westmoreland's  deputy  for  pacification.  Komer's 
first  job  was  to  reorganize  the  U.S.  pacification  program,  bringing  the  concerned 
military  and  civilian  agencies  together  for  the  first  time  under  the  new  CORDS  office. 
Specifically  the  new  deputy  was  charged  with  supervising  the  formulation  and 
execution  of  all  plans,  policies,  and  programs  for  all  U.S.  support  of  the  Vietnamese 
revol  utionary  development  program.  The  effort  was  to  be  the  most  comprehensive  one 
ever  undertaken  by  the  United  States  to  integrate  interagency  nation-building 
assistance.32 

The  consolidation  of  these  functions  under  military  control  was  considered  logical 
not  only  because  pacification  required  a  restoration  of  security,  which  only  the 
military  could  provide,  but  also  because  the  greater  part  of  the  men,  money,  and 
transportation  needed  to  carry  out  the  task  belonged  to  the  military.  Moreover,  the 
Vietnamese  government  had  already  lost  almost  all  control  of  the  areas  needing  to 
undergo  pacification,  and  what  little  administration  still  existed  in  those  parts  had 
long  since  become  largely  military  in  character.33  It  was  Komer's  own  judgment  that 
"this  marriage  of  U.S.  civilian  and  military  personnel  and  resources  was  one  of  the 
managerial  keys  to  such  success  as  we  had  in  pacification-an  imaginative  response  to 
the  atypical  nature  of  the  Vietnam  war."34 

With  this  reorganization,  the  military  now  became  officially  and  directly 
responsible  for  what  had  previously  been  considered  primarily  a  civilian  domain  in 
Vietnam.  The  civic  action  program  could  stand  only  to  gain  from  this  move,  Its 
supporters  had  long  understood  that  pacification— and  all  that  it  entailed,  from 
providing  security  for  the  people,  to  constructing  their  schools  and  educating  them  in 
the  principles  of  self-help  and  self-government— was  as  much  a  military  process  and 
responsi  bi  I  i  ty  as  a  ci  vi  I  i  an  one,  especi  al  I  y  under  severe  warti  me  condi  ti  ons.35  E 1 1  sworth 
Bunker,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam,  called  the  transfer  of  pacification 
from  civilian  to  military  control  "unprecedented... a  unique  experiment  in  a  unique 
situation."36  And  there  were  many  civilian  and  military  personnel  who  had  strong 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  in  the  rearrangement.  Questions,  for  example,  were 
continually  raised  a)Dout  the  ability  of  the  military  to  handle  adequately  the  often 
delicate  political  aspects  of  the  program  and  to  work  successfully  with  civilians. 
Despite  these  doubts,  however,  military  civic  action  personnel  now  had  an  official 
stamp  of  approval  for  their  program,  and  an  officially  acknowledged  role  in  the  war.37 

Under  military  management  and  the  new  CORDS  office,  pacification  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  countryside  proceeded  better  than  anyone  had  expected,  Measuring 
success  was  an  admitted  problem  and  only  rough  (and  often  highly  criticized)38 
estimates  were  possible,  but  the  trend  was  definitely  upwards.39  According  to  a  new 
Hamlet  Evaluation  System  devi  sed  i  n  late  1966  to  replace  subjective  narrative  reports 
of  progress,  the  United  States  estimated,  for  example,  that  the  percentage  of 
population  livingin  "relatively  secure  areas"  went  from  fifty-six  to  sixty-seven  percent 
during  1967.  This  represented  an  increase  of  approximately  1.3  million  people.40  A 
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closer  look  at  these  figures,  however,  revealed  that  more  than  half  the  rural 
population  still  lived  in  "contested"  areas  or  areas  controlled  completely  by  the  Viet 
Cong.  Moreover,  many  hamlets  had  moved  back  and  forth  between  Vietnamese 
government  and  Viet  Cong  control .  This  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  government 
still  lacked  sufficient  security  forces  to  guarantee  protection.41 

Nonetheless,  in  the  final  analysis,  pacification  seemed  to  be  working.  By  the  end 
of  1967,  the  number  of  revolutionary  development  teams  had  risen  to  more  than  500, 
and  the  desertion  rate  had  dropped  to  about  two  percent  a  month.  Prospects  looked 
good  for  increased  progress  during  1968.42 

The  U  .S.  Ai  r  F  orce  shared  this  general  feel  i  ng  of  opti  mi  sm  about  the  di  recti  on  that 
pacification  was  taking,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  claiming  that  his  branch 
of  the  American  military  was  making  "a  significant  contribution,  through 
n on combata nt  ci  vi  c  act i  on ,  to  th e  f u  n da menta I  obj  ect i  ve  of  secu  r  i  n g  peace  an d  bu  i  I  d i  n g 
up  the  Vietnamese  nation."43  Throughout  1967,  the  Seventh  Air  Force  civic  action 
division  had  worked  to  redefine  its  program  to  support  South  Vietnamese 
revolutionary  development  more  closely,  to  integrate  its  efforts  into  the  general 
pacification  program  outlined  by  the  Military  Assistance  Command,  and  to  perform 
those  actions  outlined  in  the  Special  Warfare  Division's  "Basic  Plan  and  Concept  of 
Operations,"  developed  in  November  1966.  By  the  middle  of  that  year,  for  example, 
each  unit  was  engaging  in  specific  civic  action  projects  to  stimulate  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  growth  of  South  Vietnam,  and  Air  Force  pilots  were  providing 
increased  airlift  support  to  the  Agency  for  International  Development  and  to 
Vietnamese  government  forces  engaged  in  pacification— with  some  of  the  supplies 
receiving  priorities  equal  to  military  cargo.44 

In  J  une  1967,  Fleadquarters  USAF  promulgated  an  additional  plan  to  provide 
further  guidance  and  information  on  U.S.  Air  Force  activities  which  could  be  used  to 
complement  the  revolutionary  development  effort,  It  was  scheduled  for 
implementation  on  J  anuary  1,  1968.  The  new  plan,  in  part,  was  a  reiteration  of  the 
suggestions  made  in  November  1966,  with  the  added  recommendation  that  the  Air 
Force  effort  be  expanded  considerably.  A  major  difference,  however,  was  the  emphasis 
placed  on  civic  activities  after  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  combatant  forces.  The  pi  an  noted 
that  the  ultimate  objective  of  revolutionary  development  was  establishing  a  political 
and  emotional  link  between  the  Vietnamese  people  and  the  central 
government— something  that  only  the  Vietnamese  themselves  could  effectively 
accomplish.  The  degree  of  success  in  military  civic  action  would  be  measured  by  the 
degree  to  which  indigenous  personnel  assumed  responsibility  for  and  operation  of 
individual  projects.  The  major  job  facing  Air  Force  civic  personnel  was,  therefore,  the 
paradoxical  one  of  working  themselves  out  of  a  job.45 

The  plan,  nonetheless,  proposed  an  important  rolefor  Air  Force  personnel;  and  it 
was  expected  that,  after  an  initial  expansion,  U.S.  support  for  pacification  would 
continue  at  a  relatively  constant  level  through  1970.  But  after  that  date,  as 
Vietnamese  capabilities  increased,  active  participation  by  Americans  would  decrease 
considerably,  working  with  and  training  Vietnamese  personnel  was  thus  seen  as 
"fundamental"  to  the  long  term  success  of  pacification.  In  contrast  to  previous 
developments  in  the  Seventh  Air  Force's  civic  program,  then,  it  was  stressed  that, 
whenever  possible,  U.S.  revolutionary  development  activities  should  be  conducted  in 
concert  with  Vietnamese  forces  or  government  agencies.  "It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
Vietnamese  members  of  revol  utionary  development  teams  have  the  abil  ity  to  perform 
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the  required  task  initially,"  the  plan  stated. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  they  participate  with  U.S.  teams/ 
personnel  both  to  learn  the  techniques  and  skills  being  employed  and 
to  provide  visible  evidence  that  the  Government  of  Vietnam  is 
responsible  for  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  program,  Any  U.S. 
activities  which  must  be  conducted  unilaterally  should  be  clearly 
identified  to  the  local  populace  as  sponsored  and  directed  by  the 
Vietnamese  Government  before  the  activity  begins.46 

For  a  similar  reason,  it  was  stressed  that  the  U.  Air  Force  should  avoid  the 
initiation  of  projects  that  could  only  be  supported  by  the  indefinite  presence  of  U.S. 
forces:  "Projects  for  which  theVietnamese  have  no  capability  may  beinitiated  but  care 
must  betaken  that  the  program  includes  training  of  Vietnamese  to  assume  the  role 
at  some  I  ater  ti  me.47 

With  this  guidance  from  USAF  headquarters,  the  Seventh  Air  Force  continued 
throughout  the  remainder  of  1967  to  integrate  its  civic  program  with  theVietnamese 
government's  pacification  plans.  Airlift  services  continued  to  increase,  and  programs 
both  to  supply  materials  to  widely  dispersed  revolutionary  development  teams  and  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  Vietnamese  pacification  personnel  operating  in  the 
vicinity  of  Seventh  Air  Force  bases  gathered  momentum,  Encouraged  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  national  command  authorities,  lower  division  commanders  at  the  unit 
level  gradually  began  to  take  more  interest  in  civic  action  as  well,  In  several 
instances,  hit-and-miss,  low  impact  programs  became  stronger  and  more  effective.48 
As  base  civic  action  programs  were  revised,  nation-building  efforts  were  focused  more 
on  encouragement  and  support  of  self-help  by  the  Vietnamese  to  better  themselves 
and  to  achieve  self  sufficiency.  Particular  attention  was  focused  on  improvement  of 
local  socioeconomic  conditions.  USAF  workers  would  provide  supplies  and  technical 
advice,  while  the  community  residents  would  initiate  the  projects  and  supply  the 
labor.  Working  with  Vietnamese  Air  Force  personnel  and  encouraging  them  to  assist 
themselves  and  to  increase  their  civic  action  efforts  also  continued.49 

The  establishment  of  the  CORDS  organization  in  1967  aided  the  Air  Force 
tremendously  i n  under goi ng thi s transiti on.  Ai r  F orce ci vi c acti on  personnel  could  now 
look  to  local  and  regional  CORDS  advisors  for  support  and  direction.  And  closer 
coordination  with  CORDS  provided  access  to  many  projects  desired  by  the  local 
Vietnamese  government  and  great  assistance  in  following  up  on  projects.50 1  n  addition, 
the  requirement  levied  on  theSeventh  Air  Force  civic  acti  on  division  to  makemonthly 
reports  totheCORDS  officeand  to  coordinate  its  activities  with  CORDS  teams  helped 
to  insure  the  emergence  of  a  program  designed  to  complement  South  Vietnamese 
revol  uti  onary  devel  opment.51  TheT et  offensi  ve  i  nterru  pted  the  progress  of  pad  fi  cati  on 
as  well  as  this  process  of  redefinition  to  a  large  extent.  As  described  earlier,  heavy 
fighting  throughout  South  Vietnam  disrupted  normal  civic  action  activity.  Long-term 
developmental  projects  were  shelved  and  Air  Force  resources  were  channeled  intoad 
hoc  humanitarian  efforts  aimed  at  stabilizing  the  country  and  helping  it  to  recover 
from  the  debilitating  attacks.  These  actions  by  the  Seventh  Air  Force  were 
representative  of  what  happened  to  pacification  throughout  the  country.  As  the 
government's  own  revolutionary  development  forces  vacated  their  targeted  hamlets 
to  defend  the  towns,  rural  security  plummeted.  This  led  many  to  conclude  too  hastily 
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that  the  whole  pacification  program  had  fallen  apart  at  the  seams.  This  was  not  the 
case.52  The  Viet  Cong,  seriously  hurt  by  the  offensive  themselves,  failed  to  capitalize 
on  thesituation  and  consolidate  their  rural  gains.  A  power  vacuum  developed  in  much 
of  the  countryside,  leaving  most  of  the  previous  pacification  assets  intact  and  paving 
the  way  for  the  rapid  return  of  government  forces.53 

By  mid-year,  the  urban  recovery  effort  had  also  been  completed.  As  humanitarian 
operations  ceased  to  dominate  the  Seventh  Air  Force  civic  action  officers  was  held  to 
examine  base  programs  and  realign  them  where  necessary.54  Communications  from 
CORDS  encouraged  this  transition: 

The  hard-core  of  the  Revolutionary  Development  effort  is  not  to  provide 
an  assortment  of  goodies,  be  they  cement,  artifacts  or  social  services  to 
the  people.  The  hard-core  of  the  RD  [Revolutionary  Development] 
Program  is  to  win  the  people  over  to  the  point  where  they  will  obey, 
trust  and  parti ci  pate  i  n  thei  r  own  government.  H  umani tari  an  acti viti es, 
while  having  an  immediate  civic  action  effect  is,  for  our  political  and 
social  purposes,  guide  irrelevant  to  the  larger  aim  of  the  GVN.  In  fact, 
where  civic  action  has  taken  place  in  a  context  that  draws  popular 
attention  from  GVN  efforts,  or  tends  to  provide  an  unfavorable 
comparison  between  the  GVN  and  American  presence,  civic  acti  on  may 
be  actually  counterproductive  to  the  American  presence  in  Vietnam.55 

Instructions  from  the  Seventh  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  provided  the  same  counsel, 
urging  unit  commanders  to  have  their  civic  action  personnel  work  through  local 
officials  and  help  the  Vietnamese  initiate  and  conduct  their  own  projects.56  The 
Seventh  Air  Force  Commander  was  equally  impressed  with  the  necessity  for 
revamping  the  command's  civic  action  program  in  such  a  way  as  to  "insure  that 
projects  fill  an  important  local  need  and  are  conducted  in  a  manner  to  identify  the 
peoplewith  their  government."57  Note  was  made  of  a  civicaction  project  in  which  fifty- 
two  schools  were  built  in  a  province  and  then  the  Vietnamese  government  was 
expected  to  provide  teachers.  After  many  months,  most  of  the  schools  were  empty,  the 
people  were  frustrated,  and  the  government  had  lost  face  in  the  eyes  of  local  residents. 
The  advice  given  was  to  never  start  something  that  can't  be  finished  and  certainly 
never  place  the  GVN  in  a  position  of  having  to  support  U.S.  forces."58 

Recommendations  from  all  other  quarters  as  well  suggested  that  American 
military  personnel— while  continuing  to  be  the  driving  force  behind  certain  civic 
projects— were  to  step  to  the  sideline,  allowing  the  Vietnamese  both  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  projects  that  were  initiated  and  then  to  take  the  credit  for  any 
positive  accomplishments  which  might  result,  In  an  explicit  directive  to  the  Seventh 
Air  Force,  CORDS  urged,  for  instance,  that  civic  action  elements  "categorically  stay 
out  of"  hamlets  in  which  Vietnamese  pacification  workers  were  concentrating  their 
efforts  and  that  projects  undertaken  by  American  civic  action  units  should  "require 
absol  utely  no  support"  from  the  U  nited  States  after  an  i  niti  al  period.59  Advice  from  the 
Navy  to  other  American  units  engaged  in  civic  action  was  similar:  "We  are  here  to 
help  the  Government  of  Vietnam  to  help  itself,  not  force  the  populace  to  accept  our 
ideas."60 

This  resolve  among  American  civic  action  personnel,  then,  was  one  important 
consequence  of  the  enemy's  Tet  offensive.61  And  by  the  fall  of  1968,  the  Seventh  Air 
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Force  civic  action  division  could  report  that  its  program  had  developed  to  the  point 
where  each  project  supported  the  government's  revolutionary  development  program 
and  that  the  role  of  base  civic  action  officers  had  progressed  to  where  they  served  as 
program  di  rectors  rather  than  participants  in  each  project.  This  enabled  them  not  only 
to  conduct  more  projects  but  also  to  develop  a  more  objective  view  of  the  entire  base 
program.  In  line  with  the  post-Tet  policies  set  by  CORDS,  more  emphasis  was  also 
being  placed  on  using  Vietnamese  ideas  and  labor,  backed  by  U.S.  Air  F  orce  materi  al , 
commodities,  financial  help,  and  technical  assistance.  Most  projects  bythistime,  too, 
were  being  coordinated  with  provincial  officials  through  the  CORDS  senior  advisor, 
before  the  commitment  of  USAF  resources.62 

An  even  more  important  outgrowth  of  the  Tet  campaign,  however,  was  that  it 
galvanized  the  Vietnamese  into  action,  making  Vietnamization  and  ultimately 
American  withdrawal  both  more  feasible  and  more  essential  than  at  any  other  time 
in  the  Southeast  Asian  conflict.63  The  negative  reaction  in  the  United  States  to  the 
Viet  Cong  offensive  made  the  South  Vietnamese  government  realize  that  it  could  no 
longer  depend  on  an  ever-expanding  U.S.  commitment  and  that  if  pacification  were 
ever  to  succeed,  it  would  have  to  show  more  determination  and  shoulder  more  of  the 
responsibility. 

As  a  resul  t  of  thi  s  real  i  zati  on,  the  government  i  ssued  a  general  mobi  I  i  zati  on  order, 
and  during  1968  alone,  Vietnamese  Regional  Forces  and  Popular  Forces  expanded  by 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Taking  advantage  of  the  popular  upsurge  of 
anti -Viet  Cong  feeling  generated  by  the  Tet  attacks,  President  Thieu  also  revived  the 
old  practice  of  training  and  arming  the  people  for  their  own  defense  and  organizing 
them  into  the  People's  Self  Defense  Force.  This  last  action  lay  at  the  heart  of  a 
successful  pacification  program,  demonstrating  to  the  citizenry  in  a  most  tangible  way 
that  their  government  trusted  them  and  depended  on  them  to  secure  the  country  from 
insurgent  elements.  The  formation  of  these  informal  militia  groups  also  released 
regular  South  Vietnamese  units  and  some  American  units  to  handle  the  larger 
problems  in  the  area.64 

Cappi  ng  off  these  vi  gorous  acti  ons  ai  med  at  augmenti  ng  the  country's  defenses  and 
counteract  ng  the  adverse  i  impact  of  the  enemy's  wi  nter-spri  ng  offenses  was  a  sped  al 
three-month  effort  formalized  in  the  "accelerated  pacification  campaign."  It  was  to 
begin  on  November  1,  1968  and  was  scheduled  to  run  through  J  anuary  1969.  The 
major  goal  of  the  campaign  was  to  increase  the  population  under  Saigon's  control  to 
a  minimum  of  eighty  percent.  This  would  be  accomplished  by  a  thin,  but  rapid 
expansion  of  pacification  to  some  one  thousand  contested  hamlets,  It  was  in  these 
hamlets  that  a  skeletal  organization  of  the  people  already  existed,  loyalties  werestill 
malleable,  and  a  solid  security  presence  could  be  easily  established.65  All  available 
resources  (military,  paramilitary,  and  civilian)  were  to  be  used  in  this  stepped-up 
effort  to  exploit  the  enemy's  military  weaknesses  and  spoil  his  efforts  to  win  by 
political  means  what  he  could  not  win  militarily.  The  decision  to  undertake  the 
campaign  had  the  strong  backing  of  the  United  States.  At  the  end  of  September,  the 
Military  Assistance  Command  sent  a  special  message  to  U.S.  military  organizations 
in  South  Vietnam  urging  them  to  support  the  effort  with  all  available  resources  and 
providing  them  the  necessary  operational  guidance.66 

One  important  aspect  of  the  accelerated  pacification  program  was  a  concentrated 
attack  on  the  communi  sts'  pol  iti  cal  and  admi  ni  strati  ve  i  nfrastructure  i  n  the  vi  1 1  ages.67 
By  the  fall  of  1968,  intelligence  reports  indicated  that  the  Viet  Cong  were  devoting 
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considerable  effort  to  building  up  their  political  base  in  rural  areas  and  forming  new 
local  battalions.68  This  enabled  them  to  terrorize  their  opponents,  set  up  a  shadow 
government  that  collected  taxes,  established  schools,  and  effectively  ruled  vast  areas 
of  the  countryside.  A  submerged  communist  infrastructure  also  meant  reduced 
security  for  military  forces  engaged  in  civic  action.  It  impeded  freedom  of  movement 
and  discouraged  wholehearted  participation  by  the  populace  in  self-help  programs.69 
If  the  Vietnamese  war  was  as  much  a  political  as  a  military  conflict— as  civic  action 
and  pacification  advocates  contended— then  the  South  Vietnamese  government  could 
not  hope  to  build  up  and  protect  a  loyal  administrative  structure  at  the  grassroots 
level  when  that  of  the  enemy  continued  to  predominate  and  was  in  a  position  to 
terrorize  the  people. 

To  preempt  any  of  the  enemy's  plans  to  tighten  his  grip  on  the  rural  population, 
and  also  to  consolidate  its  own  post-Tet  gains,  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
stepped  up  a  n  operation  called  Phunq  Hoa  (or  Phoenix)  which  had  gotten  underway 
in  1967  but  which  had  proved  largely  ineffective  up  to  that  point.  This  unconventional, 
pol i ce-type program  utilized  guerrilla  tactics  (with  air  support)  to  identify,  locate,  and 
arrest  the  Viet  Cong  militia,  tax  collectors,  and  political  agents;  to  try  suspects  in 
South  Vietnamese  courts;  and  to  imprison  or  eliminate  those  found  guilty.  Teams  of 
twenty-eight  men  (all  Vietnamese)  carried  out  the  project.  These  armed  men,  trained 
in  military  and  civic  action  techniques  and  clad  in  black  cotton  peasant  garments, 
moved  into  the  villages,  secured  them,  and  lived  with  the  people  for  prolonged  periods. 
And  under  the  new,  accelerated  effort,  they  were  directed  to  conduct  local  elections, 
improve  the  administrative  organization,  initiate  at  least  one  self-help  project  per 
hamlet  designed  to  stimulate  the  rural  economy,  and  resettle  any  refugees  who  might 
be  situated  in  the  area.70  As  the  villagers  gained  confidence  in  these  government 
teams,  they  would  inform  against  the  Viet  Cong,  giving  the  names  of  tax  men, 
terrorists,  and  assassins.71  The  goal  set  during  the  three-month  accelerated 
pacifi  cati  on  campai  gn  was  to  el  i  mi  nate  one  1,000  of  these  i  nfrastructure  personnel  per 
month.72  The  program  actually  proved  much  more  successful  than  that,  neutralizing 
some  6,169  during  the  last  quarter  of  1968.73 

The  U.S.  military  had  a  supporting  role  in  the  Phoenix  program.74  It  was  funded 
by  the  Civic  Action  vision  of  the  CORDS  Community  Development  Directorate  and 
administered  by  the  CORDS  Civic  Action  Division.75  American  military  personnel 
served  as  advisors.76  When  the  undertaking  was  first  initiated,  thej  oint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  tasked  each  of  the  military  services  to  provide  fifty  junior  officers  during  1967 
and  1968.  It  was  suggested  that  the  personnel  be  volunteers  who  had  served 
previously  as  advisors  in  South  Vietnam  or  in  similar  capacities  elsewhere.  After 
completing  six  months  of  intensive  training,  they  would  be  assigned  for  eighteen 
months  of  field  work  either  as  provincial  representatives,  advisors  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  training  program,  or  liaison  officers  with  U.S.  and  Vietnamese  military 
and  civilian  authorities.  The  Air  Force  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  requested 
theUSAF  Military  Personnel  Center  to  accept  nominations  for  the  Air  Force  positions 
and  to  implement  the  program  by  J  anuary  16,  1967,  After  an  initial  screening  of 
candidates,  however,  the  Air  Force  found  only  four  acceptable  officers.  The  major 
problem  was  the  recurring  one  of  insufficient  training  and  lack  of  other  related 
qualifications.  The  other  services  consequently,  had  to  fill  the  remaining  146  slots.77 

Even  after  the  U.S.  and  the  Vietnamese  governments  pledged  increased  support 
for  the  Phoenix  program,  it  continued  to  suffer  from  many  weaknesses.78  By  J  uly  of 
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1969,  however,  after  it  was  reorganized  as  a  special  directorate  under  CORDS,  it 
began  to  show  considerable  success  in  some  areas.  And  by  February  1971,  the  group 
monitoring  Vietnamese  activities  on  thell.S.  National  Security  Council  estimated  that 
the  program  had  freed  some  2,000  of  the  2,300  vi  1 1  ages  i  n  South  Vi  etnam  from  control 
by  the  Viet  Cong's  political -administrative  apparatus.79  These  figures  were  no  doubt 
inflated,  as  were  other  estimates  of  the  war's  progress.  Nevertheless,  other  sources  as 
well  seemed  to  substantiate  the  fact  that  the  Phoenix  program  severely  damaged  the 
communist  infrastructure  in  South  Vietnam's  rural  villages.  One  South  Vietnamese 
general  who  had  a  responsible  position  in  the  pacification  campaign,  for  example,  later 
termed  the  program  a  "reasonable  success."  He  estimated  that  out  of  a  recorded 
strength  of  40,000  by  1971,  the  Viet  Cong  infrastructure  suffered  5,615  members 
killed,  4,391  detained,  and  5,597  defected— or  a  total  of  more  than  one-third  of  its 
ranks.80 

Although  the  Air  Force's  advisory  role  in  Operation  Phoenix  turned  out  to  be 
smaller  than  originally  planned,  it  set  a  much  better  record  in  supporting  other 
aspects  of  thegovernment's  accelerated  pacification  drive.  In  addition  to  reestablishing 
the  country's  self-defense  capabi  I  ity  and  nul  I  ifyi  ng  the  communi  sts'  grassroots  pol  iti  cal 
structure,  the  Saigon  government  also  set  the  goal  of  building  up  more  self-reliant 
administrations  at  the  village  and  hamlet  level  as  part  of  its  intensified  pacification 
campaign.  Other  necessities  flowed  from  these  three  priorities:  continuing  the 
resettlement  of  refugees;  improving  the  attractiveness  of  the  Ghieu  Hoi  program; 
stimulating  the  rural  economy;  stepping-up  its  propaganda  appeals;  and  increasing 
its  support  for  various  other  programs  designed  to  develop  the  country,  improve  the 
life  of  the  peasant,  and  win  his  allegiance.  It  was  in  these  areas  that  the  Air  Force 
chose  to  concentrate  its  civic  efforts.81  The  program  which  the  Seventh  Air  Force  civic 
action  division  developed  in  support  of  the  accelerated  pacification  campaign  had  one 
central  objective:  consolidating  Saigon's  control  over  all  the  hamlets  and  villages 
which  lay  within  the  "rocket  belt"  of  Seventh  Air  Force  bases— an  area  stretching 
between  ten  and  fifteen  miles  of  each  base's  perimeter.  This  territory  had  been 
assi  gned  to  the  Seventh  Ai  r  F  orce  by  V i  etnamese  government  offi  ci  al  s  and  the  CO  R  DS 
office  to  eliminate  duplication  of  effort  among  different  organizations  and  to  improve 
continuity.82  Occasionally  joint  projects  were  undertaken  there  also  with  other 
branches  of  the  military  and  with  various  civilian  agencies,  but,  by  and  large,  it  was 
the  Air  Force's  exclusive  domain.83 

Several  dimensions  of  pacification  required  extensive  use  of  the  special  capabilities 
of  air  power,  and  requests  for  the  Air  Force's  help  in  these  areas  carried  civic  action 
personnel  and  volunteers  outside  the  confines  of  their  air  base  perimeters.  Such 
activities,  however,  were  closely  monitored  by  national  pacification  officials.84  Airlift 
support,  for  example,  was  provided  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  South 
Vietnam,  as  were  photographic  services,  spraying  for  insect  and  malaria  control,  and 
medical  evacuations,  At  times,  too,  special  requests  from  provincial  and  district 
advisors,  and  the  existence  of  emergencies  or  other  popular  needs  outside  of  the  ten- 
mile  radius,  would  lead  to  ground-based  projects  as  far  as  twenty  or  thirty  miles  away 
from  the  base.85 

When  the  South  Vietnamese  government  announced  its  accelerated  pacification 
plans,  the  commander  of  the  Seventh  Air  Force  immediately  sent  a  personal  message 
toall  his  unit  commanders  di  recti  ng  ful  I  USAF  support  for  local  pacification  projects.86 
To  handle  the  increased  demands  for  Air  Force  services  in  this  regard,  the  special 
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imprest  fund  for  military  civic  action  and  psychological  warfare  operations  was 
increased  from  100,000  piasters  to  250,000  piasters  for  each  base.  And  for  the  first 
time,  base  commanders  were  authorized  to  approve  civic  action  projects  provide  the 
USAF  share  did  not  exceed  $1,000  in  appropriated  funds.87  This  liberal  policy  and  the 
increase  in  available  funds  enabled  base  commanders  to  respond  more  rapidly  to 
demands  from  CORDS  advisors  or  the  South  Vietnamese  for  specific  pacification 
projects.  The  Air  Force's  quick  reaction,  in  turn,  produced  not  only  a  closer  working 
relationship;  between  USAF  personnel  and  other  local  officials  involved  with 
pacification,  but  also  made  possible  a  better  coordinated,  more  effective  program.88 

By  theend  of  the  three-month  accelerated  pacification  drive,  for  example,  thecyde 
leading  to  the  assignment  of  responsibility  for  a  civic  action  project  to  a  specific 
squadron  or  unit  had  become  very  effective.  A  master  list  of  suggested  projects  was 
prepared  by  CORDS  and  Vietnamese  government  officials  from  hamlet  requests  for 
assistance  in  community  development.  The  master  list  was  then  evaluated  by  a  joint 
civic  action  coordinating  committee,  and  projects  considered  appropriate  for  military 
civicaction  were  assigned  to  oneoftheU.S.  or  Free  World  military  units  in  the  area. 
Projects  assigned  to  a  specific  air  base  were  then  reassigned  by  the  base  civic  action 
council  to  an  appropriate  base  unit,  and  responsibility  for  assistance  or  monitorship 
was  concurrently  assumed  by  the  base  civic  action  officer.  This  procedure  made  it 
possible  for  civicaction  personnel  to  insure  both  off-base  and  on-base  coordination,  to 
avoid  waste  because  of  duplication,  and  to  ascertain  that  authorized  materials  from 
CORDS  would  be  provided  on  schedule.89 

Most  of  the  pacification  projects  assumed  by  or  assigned  to  the  Air  Force  fell  into 
one  of  five  categories:  refugee/returnee  resettlement  and  rehabilitation,  medical 
assistance,  economic  development,  education  and  training,  and  public  administration. 
Seventh  Air  Force  work  with  refugees  was  an  on-going  project;  the  flood  of  homeless 
left  by  theTet  offensive  represented  only  a  fraction  of  those  uprooted  by  the  war.  The 
existence  of  large  numbers  of  refugees  can  disrupt  any  society.  But  in  South  Vietnam, 
where  high  hopes  were  pinned  on  a  successful  pacification  campaign,  and  where  the 
ability  of  the  government  to  win  popular  support  could  determine  the  outcome  of  the 
war,  caring  for  these  war  victims  became  a  vital  necessity.  Following  Operation 
Recovery,  the  Air  Force  continued  to  sponsor  humanitarian  projects  and  to  provide 
material  support  for  the  Vietnamese  government's  refugee  relief  programs,  but  these 
projects  were  not  the  main  focus  of  Air  Force  concern.  Rather,  emphasis  shifted  to 
more  long  term  developmental  programs  aimed  at  helping  the  refugees  find 
permanent  homes  and  become  more  self-sufficient. 

A  few  examples  will  show  the  variety  of  programs  undertaken.  Tuy  Floa  Air  Base 
concentrated  its  efforts  on  providing  vocational  training  at  the  nearby  Dong  Tac 
Refugee  Center.  The  curriculum  consisted  of  courses  in  automotive  mechanics, 
electrical  work,  carpentry,  woodwork,  sewing,  tailoring,  barbering,  and  plumbing.  The 
i  nstructors  were  Vi  etnamese.  The  base  provi  ded  surpl  us  materi  al  s,  tool  s,  and  trai  ni  ng 
aids.  The  civic  action  office,  for  instance,  arranged  to  have  eleven  condemned  vehicles 
donated  to  the  Center  where  they  were  used  as  instructional  aids  in  an  advanced 
mechanics  class.  By  participating  in  these  classes,  refugee  students  significantly 
increased  their  chances  of  finding  gainful  employment.  Many  of  the  graduates  were 
hired  as  civilian  personnel  on  base  and  did  extremely  well  on  their  jobs.90 

TheSeventh  Air  Force  agricultural  program  was  particularly  successful  at  several 
camps.  A  maj  or  compl  ai  nt  among  many  refugees  was  that  they  had  no  work  and  very 
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little  food.  Many  times  these  same  people  were  located  near  fertile,  but  untilled  land. 
On  several  occasions  USAF  airmen  distributed  seeds,  fertilizer,  and  tools  for 
successful  farm  projects.  At  Pleiku,  for  example,  base  volunteers  taught  Montagnards 
how  to  prepare,  plant,  and  care  for  a  vegetable  garden.  The  seeds  and  fertilizer  used 
on  the  project  were  paid  for  with  money  from  the  bases  civic  action  fund.91  At  another 
base,  airmen  provided  technical  assistance  and  material  support  to  a  group  of  refugee 
youth  interested  in  starting  a  pig  raising  project.92 

The  men  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  Air  Base  became  involved  in  a  dynamic  program  to 
resettle  some  ten  thousand  people  in  their  former  homes.  These  South  Vietnamese 
citizens  had  been  displaced  by  the  1968  Tet  offensive  and,  in  search  for  security,  had 
congregated  in  the  urban  areas  of  Go  Vap  district,  Together,  Air  Force  and  Navy  civic 
action  teams  helped  them  return  to  seven  hamlets  in  the  surrounding  rural  area  and 
rebui  I d  thei  r  homes.  The  Ai  r  F  orce's  ci  vi  I  engi  neers  donated  cement  and  I  abor,  and  the 
bases  civic  action  imprest  fund  was  used  to  procure  the  laterite.93  USAF  aid  to  the 
government's  Chieu  Floi  program  was  in  many  ways  similar  to  that  given  to  the 
refugees.  Like  the  refugees,  the  Floi  Chanh  needed  medical  and  dental  care,  they  were 
homel ess  and  needed  to  be resettl ed,  and  many  ti mes  they  I acked  the  vocati onal  skills 
necessary  to  become  producti  ve and  I oyal  members  of  South  Vi etnamese soci ety.  Since 
a  major  goal  of  the  accelerated  pacification  campaign  was  to  substantially  increasethe 
number  of  Viet  Ceng  defectors  over  past  attempts,  the  government  had  to  make  its 
amnesty  program  more  attractive  and  offer  these  people  a  real  alternative  to 
continuing  their  fight  against  the  government. 

Again,  Air  Force  participation  led  to  a  variety  of  different  programs.  The  Binh 
Dinh  Chieu  Floi  Center,  for  example,  was  rated  by  the  Vietnamese  M  ini  ster  of  Chieu 
Floi  as  the  best  in  South  Vietnam,  and  Phu  Cat  Air  Base  received  much  of  the  credit. 
The  base  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  center  and  furnished  materials  for  various 
projects,  among  them  an  automotive  mechanics  course.  The  success  of  the  course  was 
based  on  proper  planning,  execution,  and  the  self-motivation  of  the  trainees.  Each 
student  was  provided  a  fourteen-page  study  guide  (in  Vietnamese);  an  old  engine  was 
obtained  for  use  as  a  training  aid;  and  instructions  were  provided  by  base  personnel 
three  days  a  week.  The  trainees  realized  that  the  successful  completion  of  the  course 
would  provide  them  with  the  knowledge  of  a  skill  that  was  in  demand  and  would 
result  in  jobs  with  higher  than  average  wages.  The  students  in  the  pilot  course 
became  so  enthusiastic,  they  requested  that  classes  be  conducted  five  or  six  times  a 
week.  Duty  commitments  of  the  instructors,  however,  precluded  additional  sessions.94 

The  Phu  Cat  civic  action  office  was  also  instrumental  in  helping  the  Binh  Dinh 
center  become  more  self-sufficient  in  terms  of  food  supplies.  The  center's  chicken  coops 
and  rabbit  and  pig  pens  were  all  built  with  wire  and  framing  supplied  by  the  base, 
And  i  n  an  effort  to  augment  the  center's  wood  suppl  i  es,  the  base  i  ndi  rectly  contri  buted 
to  the  growth  of  the  compound's  cattle  herd.  The  Chieu  Floi  center  had  previously 
purchased  all  its  own  firewood,  Donations  of  scrap  lumber  from  the  base,,  however, 
allowed  the  center  to  reduce  its  operating  costs  by  thirty  percent.  The  savings  were 
regularly  applied  toward  the  purchase  of  livestock.95 

Even  though  Seventh  Air  Force  support  to  refugee  camps  and  Chieu  Floi  centers 
was  given  enthusiastically  and  contributed  greatly  to  their  success,  medical  civic 
action  continued  to  be  the  area  in  which  the  Seventh  Air  Force  excelled.96  Flealth 
service  throughout  South  Vietnam  was  poor,  but  the  shortage  of  doctors  and  hospitals 
in  rural  areas  was  especially  critical.  Several  entire  provinces  were  without  the 
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services  of  a  physician  or  even  a  medically  trained  nurse  or  assistant.97  Those 
provincial  hospitals  which  did  exist  had  a  very  limited  capacity  and  inadequate 
staffing.  Districts,  on  the  other  hand,  were  equipped  with  only  a  dispensary  and  the 
capability  of  administering  limited  first  aid  treatment.  Villages  and  hamlets  usually 
possessed  only  a  rural  medicine  chest  with  extremely  meager  supplies.98 

Vietnam's  medical  problems  were  compounded  by  the  wartime  environment. 
Especially  during  periods  of  heavy  fighting,  the  large  numbers  of  war-injured  created 
demands  for  hospitalization  which  far  exceeded  provincial  capabilities.  Other  problems 
arose  from  the  widespread  belief  in  oriental  medicine  and  in  evil  spirits  as  the  cause 
of  illness,  and  from  primitive  or  non-existent  sanitary  methods.  Even  in  Saigon,  the 
water  at  certain  times  and  places  was  unfit  to  drink.  But  in  backward  rural  areas,  it 
was  deadly.  Living  with  disease  had  consequently  become  a  common  factor  of  life 
among  many  sections  of  the  population.  Malaria,  parasitism,  typhoid  fever,  leprosy, 
dengue  fever,  cholera,  plague,  smallpox,  hepatitis,  and  rabies  caused  a  heavy  loss  of 
life  and  combined  with  chronic  malnutrition  to  severely  limit  the  people's  interest  in 
and  ability  to  expend  energy  on  anything  but  tasks  directly  related  to  maintaining  a 
bare  subsistence  level.  During  theTet  offensive,  the  deficiencies  in  the  government's 
public  health  system  became  even  more  glaringly  apparent  when  the  medical  needs 
of  the  civilian  population  skyrocketed.99 

A  major  goal  of  the  accelerated  pacification  program  was  to  upgrade  rural  health 
services,  making  basic  medical  care  avail  able  to  moreSouth  Vietnamese  citizens  and 
improving  sanitary  conditions  throughout  the  country  to  reduce  the  incidence  of 
contagious  diseases.  Seventh  Air  Force  medical  activities  were  designed  to  support 
these  goals  and  to  supplement  the  medical  program  conducted  by  CORDS  and  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development.  Much  of  the  help  was  provided  by  mobile 
medi  cal  ci  vi  c  acti  on  teams  whi  ch  travel  ed  between  vi  1 1  ages  admi  ni  ster  i  ng  medi  cal  and 
dental  treatments,  giving  immunizations,  and  distributing  soap,  toothpaste,  and 
toothbrushes.  During  visits,  team  members  often  provided  training  in  first  aid, 
hygiene,  sanitation,  and  child  care,  Whenever  possible,  these  volunteers  also 
developed  medical  and  immunization  records  to  insure  continuity  of  treatment,  The 
American  medics  were  usually  accompanied  by  South  Vietnamese  nationals  who 
received  on-the-job  training  by  helping  distribute  medicine  and  treat  patients.100 

The  Air  Force's  medical  civic  action  program  was  well-planned  and  executed, 
Teams  operating  from  Bien  Floa  Air  Base,  for  example,  scheduled  550  hours  of  aid  a 
month  to  surrounding  hamlets,  orphanages,  and  leprosariums.  Trips  were  conducted 
weekly  to  pre-selected  sites  which  were  visited  on  a  rotated  basis,  assuring  follow-up 
care.  "We  are  usually  in  the  hamlet  by  1  P.M.,  depending  on  whether  we  drive  or  go 
in  by  helicopter,"  reported  Captain  James  F.  Crotty,  a  nurse  at  the  Bien  Floa 
dispensary  and  coordinator  of  his  bases  medical  civic  action  program. 

For  three  hours  we  do  nothing  except  treat  the  villagers.  I  will  see 
between  60  and  100  patients  and  the  dentist  extracts  30  to  50  teeth,  We 
then  make  house  cal  I  s  for  pati  ents  who  are  too  i  1 1  to  travel ,  After  that, 
we  always  take  a  tour  of  the  hamlet.  You  usually  meet  new  people  and 
learn  something  different  every  trip.  ...our  goal  is  to  improve  the  health 
standards  and  medical  situation  in  the  hamlets  so  one  day  we  can  leave 
and  rest  assured  the  villagers  can  carry  on  themselves....  I  feel  that  a 
couple  of  our  sites  could  carry  on  if  we  left  today.101 
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A  similar  mobile  medical  aid  program  at  Phan  Rang  Air  Base  did  not  work  out  as 
wel  I .  Accordi  ng  to  M  aj  or  J  ames  E .  M  arquardt,  di  rector  of  medi  cal  servi  ces  at  the  base, 
the  teams  of  doctors  felt  like  they  were  back  in  "the  old  days  of  medicine 
men... dispensing  medicine  out  of  the  back  of  a  truck....  We  couldn't  be  consistent 
enough  with  this  approach,  so  we  pulled  back  and  supported  Vietnamese  medical 
faci  I  i  ti  es."  Worki  ng  through  di  stri  ct  di  spensari  es,  the  team  was  abl  e  to  i  mprove  on  the 
type  of  care  given  by  the  dispensaries.  But  more  importantly,  it  was  able  to  upgrade 
the  prestige  of  local  health  workers  by  requiring  these  Vietnamese  medical  personnel 
to  do  most  of  the  routine  work  themselves.102 

During  November  1968,  the  medical  civic  action  personnel  at  Phu  Cat  Air  Base 
pioneered  a  very  successful  method  of  providing  medical  and  dental  care  which  was 
later  adopted  by  other  Seventh  Air  Force  bases.  It  was  known  as  the  "fixed  facility," 
or  "single  point  contact"  system.  As  the  name  implies,  a  permanent  dispensary  was 
builtjust  off  base.  Rather  than  have  the  medical  team  travel  from  place  to  pi  ace  to  see 
patients,  the  people  themselves  would  come  as  far  as  fifty  miles  for  treatment.  The 
advantages  gained  by  operating  from  this  central  location  were  numerous.  Less  time 
spent  in  travel  meant  more  time  to  see  patients— some  10,000  a  month  by  1970.103 
Treatments  improved  because  more  accurate  and  detailed  records  could  be 
maintained.  There  was  less  confusion  because  only  the  sick  came;  the  curious  stayed 
away.  Probably  the  biggest  advantage  realized  from  this  method,  however,  was  that 
it  gave  Americans  a  better  chance  to  teach  Vietnamese  the  principles  of  modern 
medici  ne  and  thus  to  project  the  image  of  the  Vietnamese  government.104  By  the  end 
of  J  anuary  1969,  the  increased  emphasis  on  health  care  had  begun  to  show  up  in 
Seventh  Air  Force  civic  action  statistics.  The  number  of  medical  treatments  Air  Force 
personnel  gave  rose  tremendously,  from  1,066  in  1967  to  125,518  in  1968,  dental 
treatments  increased  from  1,880  to  39,112,  and  the  number  of  immunizations  rose  to 
63,080  from  1,888  given  the  year  before.105  During  1969,  as  the  South  Vietnamese 
continued  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  pacification,  results  were  even  more 
spectacular.106  The  report  from  Phu  Cat  Air  Base  attested  to  the  overall  effectiveness 
of  the  program: 

The  Medical  Civic  Action  Program  is  in  itself  proving  to  be  a  potent 
psychological  warfare  weapon.  Subsector  advisors  haveinformed  us  that 
according  to  their  estimates,  in  some  of  the  hamlets  in  which  we  have 
worked,  at  least  fifty  percent  of  the  population  are  either  Viet  Cong, 

Viet  Cong  sympathizers  or  families  of  Viet  Cong,  They  have  further 
noted  that  following  a  MEDCAP  (Medical  Civic  Action  Program]  visit 
there  has  often  been  an  increase  in  returnees  to  the  hamlet,  an  increase 
in  ease  with  which  intelligence  can  be  obtained  and  an  increase  in  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Popular  Forces  work  in  that  particular  area. 
Although  full  credit  for  this  progress  cannot  be  attributed  to  MEDCAP 
activities,  it  is  strongly  felt  that  overt  psychological  warfare  activities 
carried  on  at  the  same  time  with  MEDCAP  would  be  otherwise  self- 
defeating.  A  program  which  is  operated  on  a  strictly  humanitarian  basis 
is  much  more  effective  in  penetrating  the  obvious  barriers.107 

Beginningin  1970,  however,  U.S.  participation  in  the  program  began  todedineas  the 
policy  of  Vietnamization  started  to  take  effect  and  more  emphasis  was  placed  on 
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motivating  and  training  the  Vietnamese  to  run  their  own  medical  and  dental 
programs.108 

In  addition  to  treating  South  Vietnamese  civilians,  a  significant  part  of  thellSAF's 
medical  program  in  support  of  revolutionary  development  was  devoted  to  providing 
building  materials  and  guidance  for  the  improvement  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
and  the  construction  of  wells,  public  latrines,  and  medical  aid  stations.  One  major 
goals  of  the  government's  public  health  program,  for  example,  was  establishing  a 
maternity  dispensary  and  drug  station  operated  by  a  rural  midwife  and  a  laborer  in 
each  of  the  country's  hamlets.  The  government's  council  on  revolutionary  development 
allotted  each  hamlet  250,000  pi  asters  to  cover  construction  costs,  but  many  times  this 
amount  proved  inadequate  and  the  hamlet  would  have  to  ask  for  outside  assistance.109 

Such  was  the  situation  at  Dong  Tam  6,  a  hamlet  situated  close  to  Tan  Son  Nhut 
Air  Base.  The  money  allotted  to  the  hamlet  had  been  enough  to  erect  the  structure, 
but  it  fell  short  of  the  amount  needed  to  construct  a  modern  water  system.  Conse¬ 
quently,  water  at  the  dispensary  had  to  be  lifted  by  hand  and  carried  to  storage  tanks 
adjacent  to  the  building.  This  inconvenience  severely  cut  back  on  the  quality  of  care 
the  clinic  could  offer.  At  the  request  of  the  district  advisor,  USAF  personnel  from  the 
base  civic  action  office  surveyed  the  situation  and  agreed  to  undertake  completion  of 
the  entire  project.  After  procuring  a  deep  well  water  pump,  pipe,  and  a  water  trough, 
the  civic  action  office  arranged  to  have  base  engineers  give  local  residents  technical 
assistance  in  digging  the  well  and  installing  the  equipment.  As  a  result  of  these 
actions,  the  maternity  dispensary  was  assured  of  ample  water  year  round,  and  the 
project  brought  together  CORDS,  USAF,  and  Vietnamese  government  personnel  in  a 
coordi  nated  effort  to  i  mprove  the  I  ife  of  the  rural  popul  ati  on.  The  peopl  e  were  grateful . 
And  because  the  associ  ated  publ  i  ci  ty  stressed  the  i  nvol  vement  of  Vi  etnamese  offi  ci  al  s, 
the  government  received  most  of  the  credit.110 

A  related  situation  with  similar  results  involved  the  civic  action  people  at  Cam 
Ranh  Bay  during  the  summer  of  1968.  An  aid  station,  designed  to  have  an  in-house 
living  accommodation  for  a  health  worker,  and  constructed  by  Vietnamese 
revolutionary  development  workers  at  Tan  Thanh,  was  nearing  completion  when  a 
high  wind  storm  destroyed  it.  The  structure  had  been  constructed  mostly  of 
plywood— not  always  thebest  building  material.  Theci  vie  action  office  on  basereacted 
quickly  to  the  situation,  providing  heavier  lumber  for  a  second  attempt.  Within  a 
month,  the  new  structure  was  ready  for  use.  The  hamlet  chief  formally  opened  the 
station,  praising  the  tenacity  of  the  government's  pacification  workers.111 

Before  the  end  of  Air  Force  involvement  in  the  Vietnamese  health  program,  civic 
action  personnel  could  report  an  impressive  list  of  helpful  support  activities.  During 
one  typical  three-month  period  in  1969,  for  instance,  the  Seventh  Air  Force  program 
furnished  all  the  material  necessary  to  construct  a  dispensary,  a  drug  storage  vault, 
and  two  public  latrines.  It  provided  building  materials  to  renovate  five  dispensaries, 
one  mental  hospital,  one  maternity  clinic,  and  two  provincial  hospitals.  In  addition, 
USAF  civic  volunteers  helped  to  upgrade  the  country's  water  supply  by  digging  and 
capping  sixteen  wells,  installing  water  systems  in  two  schools  and  one  provincial 
hospital,  and  erecting  a  cistern  at  a  large  orphanage.  During  this  same  time  period, 
numerous  bases  also  furnished  equipment  for  cleanup  campaigns  in  contiguous  areas 
to  motivate  residents  to  keep  their  villages  clean  and  to  reduce  the  rat  population. 
And  at  almost  all  bases,  the  USAF  veterinarian  conducted  clinical  programs  to 
vaccinate  dogs  in  a  campaign  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  rabies.112 
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Another  area  of  concentrated  Air  Force  effort  which  served  as  an  integral  part  of 
revolutionary  development  was  aiding  the  economic  development  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  countryside.  As  with  all  countries  at  war,  South  Vietnam's  economy  was 
severely  disrupted.  Beginning  in  theearly  1960s,  the  wealth  brought  into  the  country 
by  Americans  began  to  erode  normal  social  and  economic  patterns.  Before  long,  an 
extremely  rich  agricultural  country  found  itself  importing  food,  and  peoplewith  money 
to  invest  held  back  because  of  wartime  fears.113 

With  the  expansion  of  the  war  effort  in  1965  and  the  extensive  U.S.  buildup, 
i  nfl  ati onary  pressures  became rel  entl ess.  Over  thethree-year  peri  od  between  1965  and 
1967  the  total  increase  was  about  200  percent.114  While  the  flow  of  real  goods  and 
services  increased  with  the  new  American  money  which  was  poured  into  the  economy, 
actual  economic  gain  was  shared  by  only  a  tiny  minority  of  the  people.  Prices  rose 
sharply  and  productivity  plummeted.  Thesituati on  was  particularly  dismal  in  farming 
areas.  The  Vietnamese  rural  population  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  war.  Thousands 
of  farmers  were  forced  to  flee  their  ancestral  lands  to  escape  Viet  Cong  terror  and 
fighting.  Those  who  did  remain  often  saw  their  crops  seized  by  the  communists  for 
food  or  for  tax  levies  ...  During  the  normal  course  of  the  war,  thousands  of  acres  of 
crops  were  also  destroyed,  and  those  crops  which  were  successfully  harvested  often 
could  not  be  sold  because  of  the  disruption  of  commerce  along  farm-to-market  roads.115 
TheTet  offensive  delivered  another  terrible  blow  to  the  country's  rural  economy.116 

Before  the  South  Vietnamese  government  could  ever  hope  to  win  over  the  rural 
population,  it  would  have  to  control  spiraling  prices,  bring  effective  services  into  the 
villages  and  small  towns,  and  restore  economic  life  to  the  countryside.  This  would 
requiremuch  material  aid  and  technical  advice  from  the  U  nited  States,  The  American 
military  civic  action  program  was  designed  to  offer  just  such  assistance. 

The  Air  Force's  role  in  this  process  of  economic  reconstruction  encompassed 
numerous  activities.  Many  projects  were  directed  toward  developing  cottage 
industries,  supporting  vocational  training  suitable  to  local  areas,  stimulating  inter¬ 
hamlet  trade  by  road  improvement  to  make  hamlets  more  accessible,  and  improving 
local  market  places.117  A  public  sewing  center,  for  example,  was  built  in  Nha  Trang; 
and  at  Pleiku  and  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  airmen  gave  technical  advice  for  improved  garden 
production  to  augment  the  diets  of  school  children  and  Vietnamese  Air  Force 
dependents.118  Even  USAF  veterinarians  had  a  role  in  helping  the  country  develop 
economically.  Their  work  to  control  rabies  and  other  zoonotic  diseases  had  a 
considerable  impact.  Some  of  the  programs  they  worked  on  served  to  increase 
marketabl  efood  items.  They  hel  ped  to  i  ntroduce  egg  candl  i  ng  and  gradi  ng  procedures, 
for  example,  which  improved  local  egg  marketing.  And  at  some  bases,  the 
veterinarians  assistance  in  water  buffalo  breeding  programs  and  used  artificial 
insemination  to  improve  hog  and  cattle  herds.119 

One  project  initiated  at  Da  Nang  Air  Base  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  productive 
Air  Force  contributions  to  the  revolutionary  development  program  in  that  area.  The 
inhabitants  of  Con  Dau,  a  hamlet  situated  near  the  air  base,  had  previously  subsisted 
only  on  a  very  marginal  rice-growing  economy.  In  J  uly  1968,  the  base  civic  action 
office  conceived  of  a  plan  to  have  the  Saigon  government  provide  a  stock  of  2,000 
Tilapia  fish  fingerlings  to  the  community  at  no  cost  to  the  base  or  the  hamlet 
residents.  The  fish,  essentially  a  scavenger,  lived  and  spawned  in  the  rice  paddies 
while  eating  the  grasses  and  algae  which  tended  to  reduce  the  growth  of  the  rice 
stalks.  Thus,  the  fish  was  actually  beneficial  to  the  rice  crop.  Moreover,  it  was  fast 
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breeding  and  good  tasting.  It  grew  to  full  size  in  three  months,  exactly  duplicating  the 
rice  planting  cycle.  When  the  paddies  were  ready  for  draining,  the  fish  had  already 
reached  maturity  and  could  return  to  the  central  pond  through  the  irrigation  ditches 
to  spawn  more  fish.  Those  that  were  trapped  in  the  rice  paddies  could  be  easily  caught 
by  hand  and  used  as  additional  food  for  the  farmers  or  could  be  sold  in  the  district 
market.  The  results  were  enormously  successful,  Once  the  pond  was  stocked,  it  cost 
nothing  to  maintain,  and  si  nee  the  government  had  shouldered  the  initial  expense,  it 
received  credit  for  the  project's  success.120 

One  other  interesting  and  very  successful  civic  project  which  the  men  at  Da  Nang 
parti  ci  pated  i  n  was  the  mi  rad  e  ri  ce"  program,  The  new  strai  n  of  ri  ce  (I  R-8)  had  been 
developed  in  the  early  1960s  at  the  I  nternational  Rice  Research  I  nstitute,  which  was 
situated  in  the  Philippines  and  supported  largely  by  the  Ford  and  Rockefeller 
Foundations.  Experiments  in  one  South  Vietnamese  district  indicated  that  it  could 
produce  a  harvest  of  16,000  pounds  of  rice  per  hectare  (2.47  acres)— more  than  three 
times  that  which  could  be  gathered  from  native  rice  strai  ns,  And  it  could  be  grown  in 
only  two-thirds  of  the  time  it  took  other  varieties  to  mature,  making  two  harvests  per 
year  possible,  But  the  new  plant  was  expensive  to  grow,  requiring  extensive  use  of 
fertilizer  and  pesticides,  and  extra  labor.  In  addition,  it  looked  and  tasted  different 
from  the  nati  ve  var  i  eti  es  and  consequent!  y  encountered  consi  derabl  e  resi  stance  among 
conservative  Vietnamese  farmers,  President  Thieu,  nonetheless,  took  a  personal 
interest  in  the  new  hybrid,  seeing  it  as  having  the  potential  for  revolutionizing 
Vietnamese  agriculture,  giving  a  big  boost  to  the  food  supply,  and  making  the  country 
self-sufficient  once  again  in  rice  production.  Sponsored  by  the  government  and  backed 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  the  miracle  rice  program  thus  became  one  of  the  most  ambitious 
agricultural  projects  ever  undertaken  in  Asia.121 

The  Ai r  F orce's  rol e  i  n  the  program  was  one  of  hel  pi ng  the  government  i  ncrease 
the  acreage  of  I  R-8  rice  under  cultivation.  To  help  publicize  the  new  program,  the  civic 
action  office  at  Da  Nang  Air  Base  planted  several  pilot  plots  in  a  demonstration  field 
in  Con  Dan  Flamlet.  The  rice  seed  was  purchased  jointly  by  the  1st  Marine  Aircraft 
Wing  and  Da  Nang  Air  Base.  The  base  loaned  four  water  pumps  to  the  village  to  aid 
in  irrigating  the  plots.  The  CORDS  agricultural  advisor  in  the  area  distributed 
literature  on  I  R-8  cultivation  to  the  farmers  involved  and  to  the  village 
administrators.  Fie  also  held  meetings  to  introduce  and  brief  surrounding  area 
residents  on  the  miracle  rice  program  and  on  how  they  could  participate  in  it.  On  one 
occasion,  Vietnamese  pilots  transported  farmers  and  administrators  from  outlying 
areas  to  one  of  the  meetings  by  helicopter.  A  government  agricultural  representative 
was  on  hand  throughout  the  test  period  to  monitor  the  growth  of  the  plants  and  to 
keep  U.S.  participants  apprised  of  the  program's  progress  as  well  as  any  problems 
encountered,  As  a  result  of  the  exemplary  cooperation  between  the  various 
organizations  involved,  this  promotional  project  produced  excellent  results,  not  only 
convincing  more  farmers  to  plant  the  new  rice  strain  but  also  publicizing  the  efforts 
of  the  Saigon  government  to  raise  the  living  standards  of  its  citizenry.122  Another  Da 
Nang  project  which  brought  South  Vietnamese  and  Americans  together  in  a  massive 
cooperative  effort  was  the  restoration  of  communications  in  the  northern  part  of  Floa 
Da  Village.  The  road  connecting  the  hamlets  of  Con  Dau  and  TrungLuong  with  other 
parts  of  the  village  had  been  washed  out  in  record-breaking  floods  in  October  1968, 
leaving  two  huge  gaps.  One  gap  eventually  reached  over  126  feet.  After  the  Da  Nang 
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civic  action  officer  met  several  times  with  district  officials,  the  1st  Marine  Aircraft 
Wing,  and  the  area  civic  action  coordinator,  a  plan  was  devised  for  a  joint  USAF- 
M  ari  ne-Vi  etnamese  project.  The  366th  T acti  cal  F  i  ghter  Wi  ng  provi  ded  the  cement  and 
the  transportation;  and  volunteers  from  the  security  police  squadron  served  as 
perimeter  security  guards  jointly  with  Marine  security  personnel.  The  marine  Wing 
Support  Group  17  loaned  its  front  loaders  and  heavy  graders  and  an  engineer  to  plan 
and  coordinate  the  project.  The  village  council  arranged  to  have  the  village  chief 
personally  supervise  the  more  than  100  villagers  who  volunteered  for  most  of  the 
manual  labor.  After  the  people  had  constructed  a  large  seawall  to  hold  back  the  river, 
the  heavy  equipment  operators  filled  in  the  washed  out  road.  Communication  was 
thus  restored  to  all  sectors  of  Floa  Da,  but  more  importantly,  the  project  served  as  an 
outstandi  ng  example  of  how  a  community  development  spi  rit  could  be  generated  when 
the  people  of  a  village  worked  together  toward  a  common  goal.123 

Not  all  air  bases  wereas  fortunateas  Da  Nang  in  organizing  economic  projects  to 
help  the  government  develop  and  pacify  theterritory  adjacent  toits  boundaries.  Phan 
Rang  found  itself  in  such  a  situation.  The  base  was  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  acres 
of  public  lands. 

Provincial  officials  proposed  that  as  a  developmental  project,  large  sections  of  this 
land  be  cleared,  leveled,  and  cultivated  to  help  raise  the  economic  status  of  the  area's 
residents  above  the  marginal  level.  But  the  project  would  require  an  enormous 
amount  of  heavy  equipment  for  a  relatively  long  period  of  time,  and  the  provincial 
public  works  department  did  not  have  the  equipment  required.  The  air  base  was  not 
in  a  much  better  position.  Almost  all  of  its  heavy  equipment  was  totally  committed  to 
other  higher  priority  projects.  Heavy  equipment  would  also  have  been  useful  in 
constructing  better  access  roads  into  the  area.  Much  of  theterritory  surrounding  the 
base  was  hostile  because  the  government  could  not  move  into  the  area  quickly 
enough.124 

In  early  1969,  enough  equipment  was  finally  secured  to  clear  forty  hectares  of  land 
for  about  eighty  Montagnard  families  resettled  in  Ba  Rau  Hamlet.  J  ust  after  the  I  and 
had  been  cleared,  however,  another  problem  arose  when  the  newcomers  hesitated  to 
pi  ant  crops  for  fear  they  woul  d  be  destroyed  by  wander  i  ng  ani  mal  s.  Thi  s  ti  me  the  ci  vi  c 
action  office  was  able  to  respond  more  rapidly.  The  decision  was  made  to  construct  a 
fence  around  thefarmland,  Again,  the  project  evoked  excellent  cooperation.  The  base 
furnished  forty  rolls  of  barbed  wire,  theVietnamese government  supplied  staples  and 
poles,  and  the  Montagnards  provided  the  labor.  Approximately  450  people  benefited 
from  the  effort.125 

Despite  the  trouble  the  base  encountered  scheduling  heavy  equipment  for  civic 
development  tasks,  the  Phan  Rang  civic  action  program  went  on  to  become  one  of  the 
two  best  (the  other  being  Nha  Trang)  in  Vietnam.  Prior  to  this,  the  program  had  had 
hardly  any  impact  on  the  surrounding  area,  Projects  had  L)een  undertaken 
haphazardly,  coordination  with  the  local  CORDS  team  was  weak,  and  the  base  civic 
action  council  was  inactive.  When  the  interest  and  support  of  the  base  commander 
was  stimulated  by  Seventh  Air  Force  demands  to  provide  active  support  to  the 
government's  pacification  efforts,  however,  emphasis  began  to  be  placed  on 
formulatingan  effective,  high  impact  program.Thecivicaction  council  was  reactivated 
and  a  wide  variety  of  projects  were  planned  and  implemented.126 

Since  educational  programs  constituted  another  giant  prong  in  the  drive  to 
strengthen  theVietnamese  nation,  much  of  the  assistance  the  Phan  Rang  civic  action 
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office  provided  centered  on  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  local  educational  system 
and  supporting  various  youth  organizations.  The  base's  sponsorship  of  236 
scholarships  in  eight  local  high  schools,  for  example,  became  a  keynote  project.  Other 
high  impact  youth  projects  included  a  competitive  sports  and  a  performing  arts 
program.127 

Projects  involving  youth  clubs,  particularly  those  organized  by  Vietnamese 
revolutionary  development  cadre  or  Vietnamese  government  agencies,  also  produced 
rewarding  results  and  demonstrated  the  importance  of  this  phase  of  community 
development.  An  added  bonus  was  that  the  clubs  themselves  often  became  involved 
in  economic  projects.  Youth  clubs  in  the  hamlets  of  Ninh  Quy,  My  An,  and  An  Hoa, 
for  instance,  undertook  duck  and  swine  raising  projects  and  two  of  them  started 
vegetable  gardens  which  significantly  improved  the  diet  of  the  hamlet  residents. 
Numerous  "Project  Father"  activities  by  base  units  in  the  local  community  proved  of 
exceptional  value  as  well  in  terms  of  advancing  the  local  way  of  life,  improving 
relationships  between  American  military  personnel  and  Vietnamese  citizens,  and 
gaining  intelligence  information.128 

Late  in  1969,  in  order  toteach  the  concepts  of  leadership  and  organization,  as  well 
as  more  modern  techniques  of  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry,  officials  from  the 
Vietnamese  government,  the  local  CORDS  office,  andthePhan  Rang  civic  action  office 
constructed  three  revolutionary  development  youth  centers  in  the  Du  Khanh,  Binh 
Quy,  and  Thuan  Hoa  Hamlets.  The  Vietnamese  government  supplied  all  the  cement 
and  roofing  for  the  seven-meter,  hexagon-shaped  center  houses;  CORDS  provided  six 
mahogany  beams  for  each  structure  and  a  rural  technician  who  served  as  the 
construction  advisor;  and  the  base  civic  action  office  provided  the  lumber  for  the 
center  houses,  wire  mesh  for  the  poultry  pens,  and  barbed  wire  and  poles  for  a  fence 
around  each  of  the  compounds.  The  center  houses  were  prefabri  cated  by  revolutionary 
development  cadres  at  their  Phan  Rang  headquarters  and  transported  to  the  hamlets 
where  they  were  erected  on  concrete  foundations,  Besides  the  center  house,  each  of 
the  compounds  had  a  volleyball  and  badminton  court,  a  junior  soccer  field,  a  pig  sty, 
a  poultry  pen  with  a  shed,  and  an  irrigated  twenty-by-thirty  meter  garden  plot,  After 
the  centers  had  been  completed,  one  Air  Force  sergeant  who  had  participated  in  the 
project  called  it  a  "truly  positive  investment  in  the  future  of  Vietnam.129  In  addition 
to  efforts  to  resettle  and  accommodate  refugees  and  returnees,  to  improve  South 
Vietnam's  public  health  program,  to  make  the  country  more  economically  viable,  and 
to  upgrade  its  educational  capabilities,  the  Seventh  Air  Force  civic  action  program 
played  a  large  role  as  well  in  trying  to  build  up  a  responsible  and  loyal  local 
administrative  structure.  The  village  for  centuries  had  been  the  basic  social  and 
political  unit  in  Vietnamese  society.  When  villageand  hamlet  administrations  worked 
well,  they  served  to  extend  the  prestige,  laws,  and  political  influence  of  South 
Vietnam's  central  government.  Communist  leaders  knew  this,  but  they  also  knew  that 
without  a  sound  local  governmental  structure,  Saigon  would  never  win  thebattlefor 
the  peasants'  allegiance.  Public  administration  had,  therefore,  been  a  special  target 
of  the  Viet  Cong  since  the  struggle  for  control  of  the  country  began,  and  literally 
thousands  of  local  government  officials  had  been  systematically  murdered,  maimed, 
or  kidnapped.  The  result  was  a  steady  deterioration  of  Saigon's  influence  and  a 
correspondingly  firmer  grip  by  the  Viet  Cong  over  those  areas  where  the 
administrators  presided.  The  toll  of  civil  servants  was  especially  high  in  1964  and 
1565.  By  1967,  the  Vi  et  Cong  had  el  i  mi  nated  more  than  33,000  of  them  by  one  means 
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or  another,  making  the  link  between  the  rural  peasant  and  Saigon  very  weak 
indeed.130  Even  as  early  as  1965,  it  was  estimated  that  no  more  than  five  percent  of 
the  rural  population  knew  who  the  Prime  Minister  was.  As  an  example,  General 
Westmoreland  related  an  experience  he  had  during  a  visit  to  one  such  rural  province. 
While  separated  from  his  aide  for  a  few  minutes,  the  aide  tried  to  explain  to  one 
inquisitive  peasant  who  Westmoreland  was.  The  peasant  exclaimed,,  "My  God,  he 
must  be  as  high  as  the  Province  Chief."131 

one  major  objective  of  the  revolutionary  development  program  was  to  forge  a 
responsible  and  creative  relationship  between  central,  provincial,  and  village 
government  and  to  restore  some  authority  and  autonomy  to  the  vital  and  traditional 
village-hamlet  administrative  level,  The  government  of  Vietnam  outlined  this  new 
direction  in  a  revised  pacification  and  development  plan  which  took  effect  on  February 
1,  1969.132  The  new  campaign  was  a  natural  extension  of  the  highly  successful 
accel  erated  pacifi  cati  on  program.  I  ts  ai  m  was  to  consol  i  date  the  gai  ns  made  duri  ng  the 
previous  three  months.  Its  major  emphasis  was  on  holding  local  elections  throughout 
the  country  to  reinstate  the  village  chief  in  his  rightful  position  as  administrative  and 
political  leader  of  his  people,  and  thereby  to  kindle  a  "community  spirit"  among  South 
Vietnamese  citizens,  Because  many  of  these  newly  elected  officials  would  be  without 
administrative  experience,  considerable  stress  was  also  placed  on  erecting  national 
and  provincial  training  centers  to  teach  budgetary  and  taxation  principles  as  well  as 
other  skills  needed  to  run  a  government.133 

The  Seventh  Air  Force  played  a  varied  role  in  helping  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  local  South  Vietnamese  government.  As  early  as  1967,  Air  Force  0-2s  from  the 
newly  formed  9th  Air  Commando  Squadron  dropped  several  million  leaflets  to  give 
voting  instructions  to  the  population  and  encourage  them  to  participate  in  the 
national  and  provincial  elections  in  September.134  The  following  year,  airmen  from 
many  different  units  participated  in  a  program  designed  to  generate  a  feeling  of 
national  unity  throughout  the  country.  A  major  portion  of  the  effort  consisted  of 
distributing  "patriotic  kits"  to  schools  and  school  children.  Each  kit  contained  a 
photograph  of  President  Thieu,  a  map  of  South  Vietnam,  and  several  patriotic  songs 
and  poems,  among  other  things.  The  kits  were  supplied  by  CORDS  provincial 
representatives,  who  also  coordinated  the  program.135 

Begi  nni  ng  i  n  1969,  Ai  r  F  orce  civic  acti viti  es  shifted  from  supporti  ng  projects  at  the 
hamlet  level  to  giving  more  vi  1 1  age-1  evel  support.  Office  furniture,  for  example,  was 
provided  in  several  instances  to  help  improve  village  offices,  and  materials  were 
furnished  to  rebuild  several  administrative  headquarters  buildings  that  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Vi  et  Cong.  N  umerous  other  publ  i  c  faci  I  i  ti  es  were  constructed  as  wel  I . 
USAF  personnel,  for  example,  built  dormitories  for  Montagnards  attending  the 
National  Police  Academy.136  And  at  the  request  of  the  Vietnamese  Chief  of  Security 
for  Phu  Yen  Province,  the  men  at  Tuy  Floa  Air  Base  supplied  surplus  materials  to 
construct  a  new  military  security  administrative  complex  and  jail  facilities.  This  new 
facility  had  been  needed  and  desired  by  the  province  for  some  time,  but  funds  could 
not  be  obtained  from  CORDS  or  the  Vietnamese  government,  With  USAF  material 
support  and  indigenous  labor,  the  structure  was  completed,  becoming  a  showpiece  for 
Phu  Yen  Province.  The  men  at  Tuy  Floa  also  donated  nearly  $600  to  purchase  books 
and  reference  materials  for  a  new  Public  Administration  Library  in  Tuy  Floa  City.  The 
library  served  village  and  provincial  officials  interested  in  improving  their 
administrative  skills.137  Other  bases  joined  in  the  effort  to  improve  local  government 
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by  concentrating  on  police  protection.  Village  self-defense  forces  were  transported  to 
and  from  small  armstraining  sites,  uniforms  were  provided  popular  forces  personnel, 
and  security  fences  were  built  around  hamlets— all  in  an  attempt  to  make  rural  South 
Vietnam  safe  enough  for  local  government  to  take  root  and  the  revolutionary 
development  program  to  succeed.138 

As  the  accelerated  pacification  effort  was  gathering  momentum,  the  United  States 
began  to  push  its  policy  of  Vietnamization;  and  in  line  with  that  policy,  a  new 
approach  to  aiding  the  people  and  enhancing  their  socioeconomic  status  through  the 
village  government  was  devised.  Passed  on  to  the  field  through  various  memoranda 
and  pamphlets  from  the  Prime  Minister's  office,  this  new  village  self-development 
program  cal  I  ed  on  el  ected  haml  et  and  vi  1 1  age  offi  ci  al  s  to  br  i  ng  thei  r  probl  ems  to  the 
attention  of  district  and  provincial  leaders  themselves,  rather  than  work  through 
American  advisors.  By  May  I,  1970,  over  2,000  villages  (slightly  better  than  eighty 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  villages  in  the  country)  were  operating  under  elected 
administrations.139  According  to  the  new  village  development  program,  successful 
elections  made  these  population  centers  eligible  for  government  funds  in  the  amount 
of  one  million  Vietnamese  piasters.  The  money  was  for  use  exclusively  on  self-help 
projects,  but  village  councils  were  free  to  decide  how  the  funds  were  to  be  applied. 
Theoretically  then,  vi  1 1  ages  were  i  n  a  position  of  being  ableto  plan,  direct,  and  fund 
their  own  civic  projects  without  even  consulting  American  advisors.140 

F  or  the  Seventh  Ai  r  F  orce,  thi  s  new  system  brought  no  drasti  c  changes  i  n  methods 
of  operation,  and  the  conduct  of  developmental  projects  closely  paralleled  past  efforts 
by  USAF  units.  Base  civic  action  personnel,  however,  now  had  added  incentive  to  push 
the  idea  of  Vietnamese  self-help.  It  was  largely  because  of  such  insistence  on 
Vietnamese  direction  of  the  community  development  program,  for  example,  that  Da 
Nang's  civic  action  officer  could  report  that  the  idea  had  taken  root  in  FI oa  Da  Village 
and  was  "paying  off  with  an  unusual  blossoming  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  local 
government  officials,"  he  continued: 

The  hamlet  chiefs  and  village  chief  in  particular  have  never  worked 
harder  than  they  are  now  in  planning  and  carrying  out  a  whole  series 
of  projects  with  rapid  completions  and  an  eagerness,  to  go  on  to  the 
next  project  becoming  the  order  of  the  day.  Even  the  traditional  two 
hour  afternoon  siesta  seems  to  have  become  a  casualty  of  the  pace  of 
the  program.  This  difference  between  the  level  of  responsiveness  now 
and  the  pace  of  work  at  first  is  remarkable.141 

As  local  Vietnamese  officials  assumed  more  responsibility  for  pacification,  both 
monetary  and  material  aid  by  U.S.,  military  forces  were  expected  to  decline 
proportionately.  This  was,  in  fact,  what  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Seventh  Air  Force 
civic  action  program.  In  1969,  the  Vietnamese  government  provided  a  large  budget  to 
the  Central  Pacification  and  Development  Council  to  finance  developmental  projects, 
but  by  year's  end,  the  money  the  Council  had  spent  represented  only  twenty  percent 
of  thetotal  amount  spent  on  civic  projects  sponsored  by  USAF.  The  Seventh  Air  Force 
spent  $426,000  in  appropriated  funds,  By  1970,  however,  the  Vietnamese  contribution 
had  ri  sen  to  forty  percent,  and  the  Ai  r  F  orce  budget  was  cut  to  $295,000.  I  n  1971,  the 
percentage  of  Vietnamese-supplied  material  rose  another  eight  percent.142 

As  the  Seventh  Air  Force  contribution  in  terms  of  funds  and  supplies  decreased, 
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so  too  did  direct  participation  by  Air  Force  personnel  on  specific  civic  action  projects. 
Beginning  in  1969,,  "self-help"  for  the  Vietnamese  and  "low  visibility  presence"  for 
Americans  becamethe major  themes  i  n  U  SAF -supported  civic  acti viti  es.  That  year  the 
Vietnamese  supplied  seventy-two  percent  of  the  labor  on  community  development 
projects  sponsored  by  the  Seventh  Air  Force.  That  figure  increased  to  eighty  percent 
in  1970,  and  by  1971  the  South  Vietnamese  were  doing  ninety-six  percent  of  the  work 
themselves.  BY  achieving  this  high  degree  of  popular  participation  on  its  projects,  the 
Seventh  Ai  r  F  orce  set  a  record.  N  o  other  F  ree  Worl  d  mi  I  itary  force  was  abl  e  to  attract 
such  a  large  percentage  of  popular  support  for  its  civic  activities. 143  This  large  amount 
of  parti  ci  pati  on  was  even  more  si  gni  fi  cant  when  the  fact  that  it  was  vol  untary  i  s  taken 
into  consideration.  Indeed,  in  most  cases,  popular  enthusiasm  served  astheinitiating 
factor  for  undertaking  a  project.144 

Partly  due  to  the  heavy  emphasis  by  Seventh  Air  Force  field  operators  and  base 
civic  action  teams  on  Vietnamese  participation,  then,  village,  hamlet,  and  provincial 
officials  began  to  show  a  greater  awareness  of  their  role  in  community  development 
and  to  expand  their  activities  within  the  framework  of  the  village  council.  By  1971, 
a  good  part  of  that  expansion  was  taking  place  without  any  U.S.  or  Free  World 
assistance.145  During  this  same  time,  project  sponsorship  by  government  welfare 
agencies  also  began  to  rise.  Such  efforts  were  especially  successful  in  the  Nha  Trang 
and  Cam  Ranh  Bay  areas  as  early  as  1969.  In  these  instances,  U.S.  support  was 
I  i  mi  ted  to  acqui  si  ti  on  of  materi  al  s  and  gi  vi  ng  techni  cal  advi  ce,  but  the  vi  si  bl  e  presence 
before  the  people  remained  that  of  Vietnamese  government  personnel.146  Thus  by 
constantly  urging  Vietnamese  officials  to  organize  their  people  and  utilize  their 
talents,  many  useful  and  lasting  projects  resulted.  And  in  thefinal  analysis,  this  was 
the  key  to  successful  revol  uti  onary  devel  opment  and  the  ul  ti  mate  goal  of  mi  I  i  tary  ci  vi  c 
action:  helping  the  people  to  help  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


SUMMARY,  ASSESSMENT,  AND  CONCLUSION 


How,  with  all  that  military  machine  still  intact,  did  we  ever  end  up  as 
we  have? 


—"Colonel  Nemo"  (1956)1 

Materiel  inferiority  in  front  of  the  enemy  is  not  serious.  What  is  more 
important  is  the  mobilization  of  the  people,  The  people  must  be  a  great 
ocean  in  which  the  enemy  will  drown  itself. 


— MaoTse-tung2 


By  all  standards,  the  Vietnamese  conflict  was  a  paradoxical  struggle  of  infinite 
complexity,  Any  attempt  to  understand  it  is,  therefore,  likely  to  fall  short  of  the 
desired  results,  But  in  more  than  one  respect  it  was  an  immensely  important  war  for 
the  United  States.  While  it  was  being  fought,  its  outcome  was  considered  both 
politically  and  militarily  significant.  And  now,  years  after  thefighting  has  ended,  the 
lessons  which  the  war  has  to  teach  can  still  be  of  considerable  worth  in  helping  the 
United  States  determine  a  better  course  of  action  for  use  in  similar  conflicts  in  which 
it  may  find  itself  involved  in  the  future,  Efforts  to  analyze  and  explain  the  various 
successes  and  failures  of  the  struggle  over  South  Vietnam  must,  consequently, 
continue. 

The  Vietnamese  War  was  unique  and  paradoxical  in  a  number  of  different  senses. 
For  one  thing,  it  was  a  new  kind  of  conflict.  It  was  both  a  civil  war,  dividing  families, 
and  a  war  fostered  outside  South  Vietnam  and  fought  in  large  part  by  forces  not 
native  to  the  country.  It  was  a  war  in  which  one  side  fought  to  defend  a  democratic 
government,  both  the  existence  and  value  of  which  were  open  to  question,  while  the 
other  side  fought  a  war  of  "national  liberation"  that  would  liberate  no  one.  It  was  both 
a  conventional  war  with  clearly  defined  targets  and  a  frontal  battlefield,  and  an 
unconventional,  guerrilla  war  with  nofront,  necessitating  countless,  never- before- used 
actions  against  an  enemy  who  used  every  military  and  political  means  at  his  disposal 
to  escape  defeat,  to  disrupt  normal  social,  political,  and  economic  patterns  in  the 
South,  and  to  discredit  theSaigon  government.  And  finally,  it  was  a  war  in  which  one 
side  had  overwhelming  air  power,  but  the  other  could  choose  when  and  where  to  let 
loose  guerrilla  attacks. 

Hindsight  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  even  an  administratively 
weak  and  economically  depressed  country,  such  as  South  Vietnam  was  in  the  1960s 
and  1970s,  could  lose  out  in  a  strugglewith  another  third  world  country  when  it  was 
backed  by  the  technological  wealth  and  tremendous  war-making  potential  of  the 
United  States.  And  tipping  the  scales  still  further  in  favor  of  South  Vietnam  were  the 
millions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of  manhours  the  United  States  spent  thereto  build 
up  the  nation  socially,  economically,  and  politically.  A  look  at  the  facts  and  figures 
generated  by  the  war  itself  makes  its  outcome  even  more  paradoxical.  After  the  shock 
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of  the  communists'  1968  Tet  offensive  had  worn  off,  the  allies  gained  ground  steadily 
i  n  both  the  mi  I  itary  war  and  the  war  for  the  pol  i  ti  cal  support  of  the  South  Vi  etnamese 
masses.  As  the  tide  turned,  a  major  change  of  mood  pervaded  the  American 
establishment  in  Vietnam,  and  many  officials  began  to  make  optimistic  statements 
that  victory  was  only  a  short  time  off.3  Much  was  made  of  newly-opened  roads  and 
waterways,  of  improved  rural  economic  conditions,  of  the  large  numbers  of  hard  core 
Viet  Cong  cadres  that  were  neutralized,  of  the  even  larger  numbers  of  refugees 
returned  to  the  villages,  and  of  the  willingness  of  ever  larger  numbers  of  Vietnamese 
to  participate  in  local  elections  and  to  enlist  in  their  village  and  hamlet  militia.4  All 
these  signs  were  taken  as  evidence  of  a  slow,  but  steady  growth  of  governmental 
influence  throughout  the  country.5 

The  new  optimism  extended  into  the  1970s.  In  January  1971,  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  Bunker  noted  that  "the  record  of  the  past  two  years  leads  me  to  believe  that 
no  matter  how  severe  the  test,  we  shall  not  be  found  wanting.6  And  J  ohn  P.  Vann,  the 
civilian  who  headed  the  American  pacification  effort  in  the  troubled  Mekong  delta 
region,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  peasants  essentially  saw  the  war  as  over  by  1971. 
They  were  not  publicly  coming  in  to  say  that  they  renounced  the  Viet  Cong  and 
wished  to  join  the  government  side.  But  in  equally  meaningful  ways  they  were 
refusing  the  communist  call  to  dig  up  roads,  destroy  bridges,  or  act  as  porters  to  carry 
supplies.  Vann  admitted  that  evidence  of  this  switch  in  political  support  was 
something  which  was  not  subject  to  statistical  reporting.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
convinced  that  the  South  Vietnamese  people  were  silently  making  the  decision,  "in 
ever-increasing  numbers... that  the  good  lifethey  have  been  fighting  for  on  the  enemy's 
side  is  available  now,  if,  instead  of  following  the  war,  they  follow  the  plow.7 

Along  these  same  lines,  some  analysts  interpreted  the  renewed  vigor  of  the  Viet 
Cong  in  1972  as  a  sort  of  last  gasp  which  would  have  proved  to  be  just  that  had  the 
United  States  been  willing  and  the  South  Vietnamese  able  to  keep  up  the  military 
pressure  on  communist  resources.  One  observer  expressing  such  a  sentiment  was  the 
British  expert  on  counterinsurgency  warfare,  Sir  Robert  Thompson.  "The  result  of 
successful  Vietnamization  and  pacification,"  Thompson  noted,  "was  that  by  early  1971 
the  North  decided  that  the  only  thing  left  was  to  invade.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Irving 
LeBlanc,  who  as  a  major  headed  up  the  Seventh  Air  Force  civic  action  effort  in  South 
Vietnam  before  and  during  the  1972  Easter  offensive  and  who  was  thus  in  a  position 
to  view  the  program  from  a  wide  perspective,  expressed  the  same  opinion  as 
Thompson. "Pacification  was  a  success,"  he  said.  "That's  the  reason  the  North 
Vietnamese  had  to  invade.  They  could  not  have  won  in  any  other  way."9 

Aside  from  personal  observations  of  success  in  the  pacification  effort,  there  were 
other,  more  quantitative  measures  of  political  influence  indicating  that  Saigon  had, 
indeed,  made  tremendous  progress  in  re-asserting  political  control  over  the  country's 
rural  parts.  By  1970  security  indices  showed  that  a  situation  had  developed  to  where, 
provi di  ng  security  no  I onger  requi  red  pri  mary  emphasi  s.10  And  the fol  I owi  ng  year,  the 
Saigon  government  dropped  the  outmoded  term  "pacification"  completely  from  its 
planning  documents.  Instead  of  the  old  Pacification  and  Development  Campaign,  a 
new  1971  Community  Defense  and  Local  Development  Plan  was  published,  It  put 
forth  three  broad  objectives:  self-defense,  self-government,  and  self-development.11  At 
the  same  time  that  regional  and  popular  forces  took  on  an  increasingly  more 
important  role  and  villages  took  over  responsibility  for  their  own  affairs,  terrorist 
incidents  gradually  declined  and  Chieu  Hoi  rates  increased.12 
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U.S.  government  statistics  on  pacification  revealed  equally  impressive  gains.  At 
the  beginning  of  1973,  for  example,  figures  compiled  under  the  Hamlet  Evaluation 
System  showed  that  security  had  been  extended  to  eighty  percent  of  the  population 
in  South  Vietnam.13  This  meant  that  a  total  of  8.2  million  people  had  been  made 
secure  during  the  five  years  between  December  1967  and  December  1972.  Many  of 
these  gains  occurred  during  1969  when  the  impact  of  the  accelerated  pacification 
campaign  began  to  be  felt.  Some  4.3  million  were  added  to  the  secure  category  during 
that  year  alone.  At  the  same  time,  areas  still  contested  by  both  sides  fell  to  an  all-time 
low. 

The  figure  of  80  percent  was  considered  a  conservative  figure  by  some  si  nee  it  was 
based  only  on  those  hamlets  falling  within  the  top  two  ratings  on  the  Hamlet 
Evaluation  System's  scale.  The  following  table  depicts  the  same  general  trend,  but 
instead  of  listing  only  "A"  and  "B"  hamlets  as  secure,  it  includes  those  in  the  "C" 
category  as  well— while  accounts  for  the  higher  figures. 

South  Vietnamese  Influence  or  Control 


"Secure"  population 

(in  millions) 

6.8 

Percent  of  total 

42 

Total  population 

(in  millions) 

16.1 

1964 _ 1967 _ 1972 


11.5 

18.0 

67 

93 

17.2 

19.3 

It  is  futile  to  debate  which  set  of  figures  is  more  accurate,  especially  when  the 
movement  of  refugees  from  insecure  rural  areas  to  relatively  secure  urban  areas  has 
to  betaken  into  consideration.  The  trend,  however,  seemed  unmistakably  clear  (even 
granting  the  weaknesses  endemic  to  the  Hamlet  Evaluation  System):  By  the  end  of 
1972,  the  government  had  made  significant  progress  in  extending  its 
influence— militarily  and  politically— into  rural  localities  formally  controlled  by  the 
Viet  Cong. 

Along  with  the  change  in  the  nature  of  the  war,  the  acceleration  of  community 
development,  and  the  extension  of  security  to  previously  insecure  areas,  increased 
interest  in  the  political  process  in  the  countryside  and  at  the  national  level  served  to 
verify  the  accuracy  of  these  statistics.  The  involvement  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  in  political  activities  increased  significantly  during  1970.  Through  a  series  of 
elections  that  year,  various  political  groups  had  an  opportunity  to  run  candidates  who 
supported  their  views.  Vi  1 1  age  and  hamlet  elections  held  in  the  spring  produced  a  high 
degree  of  voter  participation,  on  the  whole,  campaigns  centered  around  real  issues 
such  as  the  incumbent's  performance  in  the  village  self-development  program  or  his 
responsible  or  irresponsible  use  of  funds.  The  program  of  giving  additional  power, 
responsibility,  and  resources  to  village  governments  also  stimulated  interest  in  these 
local  elections  and  generally  brought  about  an  improvement  in  the  cruelty  of  elected 
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officials.  For  many  of  these  same  reasons,  a  large  percentage  of  registered  voters 
turned  out  for  provincial  and  national  elections  as  well.  This  acceleration  of  the 
political  process  put  the  nation's  constitutional  machinery  to  the  test  and  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  country's  political  maturity— a  prime  objective  of  the  nation-building 
effort.14 

Above  all,  however,  there  was  considerable  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  principle 
of  self-help— probably  the  most  important  prerequisite  for  success  in  Vietnam  and  the 
ultimate  objective  of  Vietnamization— had  taken  firm  root  in  the  country,  During  the 
spring  invasion  of  1972,  for  instance,  Gen.  Lucius  S.  Clay,  J  r.,  Commander  in  Chief, 
Pacific  Air  Forces,  characterized  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force's  performance  as 
"tremendous— the  brightest  spot  of  the  whole  Vietnamization  program,"  and  Major 
General  J  ames  F.  Flollingsworth,  Commander,  Third  Regional  Assistance  Command, 
witnessed  an  equally  superb  performance  on  the  part  of  Vietnamese  ground  troops  in 
the  battle  for  An  Loc.15  Although  many  other  observers  did  not  give  the  Vietnamese 
military  (especially  the  Army)  such  high  marks,  the  South  Vietnamese  must  be 
credited  with  having  helped  successfully,  and  with  much  determination,  to  turn  back 
the  well-equipped  flood  of  Northern  invaders  at  a  time  when  American  participation 
was  ebbing  under  Nixon's  program  of  phased  withdrawal.16 

The  same  determination  to  accept  the  policy  of  self  help  appeared  even  more 
clearly  in  the  way  military  civic  action  and  the  rest  of  the  revolutionary  development 
program  was  carried  out.  As  noted  earlier,  the  Vietnamese  military  began  increasingly 
to  accept  civic  responsibilities  after  1968.  And  because  of  the  way  it  was  structured, 
the  revolutionary  development  program  had  been  directed  and  manned  almost 
completely  by  the  Vietnamese  from  the  outset  of  the  "new  model"  pacification  effort.17 

With  all  these  positive  indications  of  military  and  political  progress,  the  question 
must  be  asked,  why  then  did  the  allied  effort  fail  and  the  communists  succeed  in 
taking  over  the  country  so  quickly  and  easily  after  the  final  withdrawal  of  American 
troops?  Certainly  the  allies  had  fought  with  vigor.  It  is  true  that  they  were  required 
to  operate  at  times  under  debilitating  restrictions;  yet  in  all  the  major  engagements 
of  the  war,  they  never  lost  a  single  battle.  Perhaps  the  blame  for  the  final  col  I  apse  of 
South  Vietnam  should  thus  be  placed  elsewhere.  Throughout  the  conflict  it  had  been 
common  for  commanding  generals  and  top  civilians  to  say  on  occasion  that  they  were 
convinced  the  real  struggle  in  Vietnam  was  for  the  people— that  the  outcome  would 
not  be  determined  on  the  battlefield  by  military  measures  alone.18  And  with  the 
inauguration  of  the  "new  model"  pacification  program  in  mid-1967,  this  "other  war" 
did  begin  to  receive  considerable  emphasis.  Is  there  historical  evidence,  then,  that 
pacification  were  not  the  key  to  success  either?  Or  is  there  more  evidence  to  suggest 
that  while  the  basic  idea  of  pacification  was  valid,  there  was  something  inherently 
wrong  wi  th  the  way  pad  fi  cati  on  was  carri  ed  out— that  despite  r  hetori  c  to  the  contrary, 
the  commitment  to  follow  through  with  certain  aspects  of  the  program  was  somehow 
lacking? 

This  study  has  been  limited  to  the  nonmilitary  aspects  of  pacification,  particularly 
to  the  Seventh  Air  Force's  civic  action  program.  Broad-based,  authoritative  answers 
to  these  questions  cannot  therefore,  be  given.  Military  civic  action,  however,  was 
considered  the  primary  Air  Force  contribution  to  the  South  Vietnamese  pacification 
and  revolutionary  development  campaign.19  An  assessment  of  the  successes  and 
shortcomings  of  this  Seventh  Air  Force  program  can  perhaps  shed  some  light  on  the 
more  fundamental  questions  about  the  United  States'  role  in  this  most  controversial 
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war,  Before  such  an  assessment  is  undertaken,  however,  one  word  of  caution  should 
be  given:  care  must  be  exercised  in  evaluating  the  program.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  although  military  civic  action  was  the  Air  Force's  major  contribution  to 
pacification,  the  program  still  represented  only  a  very  small  part  of  a  very  large 
undertaking— the  small  tail  of  the  very  large  military  dog  mentioned  earlier. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  really  accurate  way  of  gauging  the  impact  of  any  one  element 
among  the  many  that  made  up  the  entire  pacification  drive. 

Further  complicating  any  assessment  is  thefact  that  most  civic  action  reports  and 
evaluations  generated  by  periodic  staff  visits  were  subjective  in  natureand  indicators 
of  progress  very  abstract.  While  facts  and  figures  exist  to  document  a  measurable 
improvement  in  the  way  the  program  was  carried  out,  there  were  no  absolute 
standards  against  which  the  success  of  civic  activities  could  be  measured.  Flow  could 
the  depth  of  political  loyalty  or  good  will  be  measured,  for  example?  Or  how  could  it 
be  cl  aimed  with  assurance  that  building  a  school  house  in  village  "X"  was  the  catalyst 
responsible  for  changing  the  political  feelings  of  the  village  residents?  Or  again,  how 
could  it  be  proved  that  the  opening  of  a  medical  dispensary  was  related  in  any  way 
to  the  i  ncrease  of  usabl  e  i  ntel  I  i  gence  i  nformati  on  col  I  ected  from  the  area's  i  nhabi  tants? 
There  were  no  si  mpl  e  answers  to  these  questi  ons.  There  were  no  body  counts  or  other 
measurable  statistics  like  the  number  of  sorties  flown.  There  were  usually  only 
"encouraging  signs.20  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  W.  Walt,  Commander  of  the  Third  Marine 
Amphibious  Force  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  civic  action,  recalled  having  only  an 
"unscientific... gut  feeling"  that  the  huge  effort  his  forces  were  putting  into  civic  action 
was  paying  off,  "The  number  of  wells  dug,  the  number  of  patients  treated  could  be 
tabulated,"  Walt  noted,  "but  the  meaning  of  them  to  the  Vietnamese  people,,  the 
results  of  these  works  in  the  myriad  ways  they  could  be  evidenced  were 
immeasurable.21  Likewise,  Lt.  Col.  Irving  LeBlanc,  who  served  as  Seventh  Air  Force 
civic  action  division  chief  in  1971  and  1972,  reported  the  same  "gut  feeling"  about  the 
success  and  value  of  civic  activities  but  admitted  that  an  absolute  determination  of 
thei  r  contri  buti  on  woul  d  be  i  mpossi  bl  e  to  ascertai  n  ,22  G  i  ven  the  i  ntensi  ty  of  the  debate 
over  how  the  United  States  should  have  dealt  with  the  Vietnam  War,  however,  as  well 
as  the  controversy  which  accompanied  the  practice  of  civic  action,  an  attempt  at 
evaluation  must  be  made. 

The  assessment  of  any  undertaking  must  start  with  objectives.  What  did  the 
advocates  and  serious  practitioners  of  civic  action  expect  to  accomplish  in  Vietnam? 
The  overall  goal  of  the  Seventh  Air  Force  program  was  to  help  build  a  cohesive, 
pol  i  ti  cal  I  y  stabl  e,  and  mi  I  itari  ly  secure  Vi  etnamese  nati  on  capabl  e  of  withstandi  ng  the 
military  and  political  challenge  presented  by  subversive  elements  like  the  Viet  Cong, 
Such  a  society  would  be  headed  by  a  politically  conscious  government  intent  on 
mai  ntai  ni  ng  power  by  the  democrati  c  pri  nci  pi  e  of  maj  ority  rul  e.  Thi  s  i  mpl  i  ed  the  need 
not  only  for  free  and  fair  elections,  but  also  for  an  informed  populace  and  political 
candidates  who  had  the  interests  of  that  populace  uppermost  in  their  minds. 

Civic  action  personnel  realized  that  their  objective  of  creating  a  strong,  cohesive, 
and  democratic  South  Vietnamese  society  could  not  be  accomplished  through 
nonmi  I  i tary  acti  vi ti  es  al  one.  B  ut  when  these  acti  vi ti  es  were  accompani  ed  by  suffi  ci  ent 
mi  I  i  tary  and  pol  i  ce-type  operati  ons  to  provi  de  sustai  ned  security  at  the  cri  ti  cal  vi  1 1  age 
and  hamlet  level,  civic  action  was  believed  to  be  an  indispensable  element  in  efforts 
to  reach  this  goal.23  Architects  of  the  Seventh  Air  Force  civic  action  program  outlined 
four  ways  in  which  their  program  was  designed  to  help  build  a  nation  in  South 
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Vi  etnam,  F  i  rst,  i  t  coul  d  hel  p  devel  op  Vi  etnamese  capabi  I  i  ti  es  to  manage  the  acti  vi  ti  es 
of  the  populace  in  community  development. 

This  "development  of  Vi  etnamese  capabilities"  was  seen  as  the  essential  aspect  of 
military  civic  action.  It  concerned  the  development  of  those  social  and  psychological 
characteristics  (organization,  planning,  leadership,  values,  attitudes,  motivation, 
knowledge,  and  skills)  that  had  been  necessary  for  progressive  development  in 
traditional,  democratic  societies.  Second,  civic  action  was  seen  as  a  way  of  improving 
the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  average  person,  The  tactical  value  of  material 
advancement  and  a  more  cohesive  social  order  appeared  as  essential  factors  needed 
for  political  stability,  And  projects  which  used  Vi  etnamese  resources  for  socioeconomic 
development  were  viewed  as  particularly  valuable.  Third,  theAir  F  orce  expected  civic 
activities  to  promote  closer  and  better  relations  between  the  people  and  their 
government,  This  could  best  be  done  by  insuring  the  Vietnamese  government's 
maximum  participation  in  and  control  of  all  civic  action  projects.  And  fourth, 
community  development  was  seen  as  a  practical,  cost  effective  way  of  improving  the 
security  of  each  air  base.  When  community  activities  were  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
military,  better  U.S.  relations  with  local  villagers  could  be  expected.  A  friendly  off- 
base  population  would  be  less  likely  to  harbor  Viet  Cong,  North  Vietnamese 
infiltrators,  or  communist  sympathizers  and  would  also  be  a  valuable  source  of 
intelligence  information.  Though  not  an  objective  which  theSeventh  Air  Force  worked 
for  explicitly,  an  increased  flow  of  information  from  the  people  was  considered  a 
natural  by-product  of  a  successful  civic  action  program. 

While  most  Air  Force  personnel  who  served  as  civic  action  officers  in  Vietnam 
believed  civic  action  to  be  a  prime  determinant  of  success  in  the  Southeast  Asian 
conflict,  there  were  even  more  military  people  who  staunchly  criticized  the  program, 
categorizing  it  as  almost  completely  useless— a  waste  of  time  and  money— and  really 
none  of  the  military's  business.  Many  of  the  latter  detractors  felt  that  military  forces 
were  intended  for  combat  and  related  preparations  only,  and  that  civic  and 
developmental  activities  should  be  reserved  for  the  period  of  military  occupation 
following  a  general  war.  Critics  also  believed  that  involvement  in  domestic  or  political 
problems  interfered  with  the  military's  ability  to  prepare  for  and  fight  wars  by 
fragmenting  time,  equipment,  and  funds.24 

Giving  expression  to  these  feelings,  an  article  in  one  leading  military  journalist 
asked,  "What  Business  Does  the  Military  Flave  in  Pacification/Nation-Building?25  I 
was  a  civic  action  volunteer  and  the  program  didn't  work,"  was  also  a  criticism 
frequently  leveled  against  the  program.  Indeed,  the  once  enthusiastic  British  phrase 
about  "winning  the  hearts  and  minds"  of  the  peasantry  was  reduced  by  some  officials 
quite  early  in  the  war  to  the  slightly  cynical  acronym:  WHAM  ,26 

Which  assessment  was  accurate?  Was  civic  action  "indispensable,"  or  was  it 
"usel  ess"?  As  wi  th  most  questi  ons  about  a  controversi  al  subj  ects  the  answers  are  never 
as  clearly  cut  as  the  two  options  at  each  end  of  the  spectrum  would  make  them 
appear.  Ambassador  Komer,  however,  once  posed  a  rhetorical  question  about  his  much 
maligned  pacification  program: 

is  it  possible  that  no  effect  on  rural  attitudes  could  result  from 
pacification's  recognized  achievements  in  protecting  and  helping  the 
people  of  the  countryside,  reducing  guerrilla  attacks  and  terror, 
restoring  village  self  government  and  fostering  development  through 
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self-help,  opening  roads  and  waterways,  improving  agricultural  output, 
providing  better  medical  care  and  hamlet  schooling?27 

The  answer  seems  obvious.  "Many  other  factors  must  betaken  into  account,"  Komer 
concluded,  "but  all  the  above  must  also  be  weighed  in  the  balance.28 

With  the  "useless"  option  essentially  ruled  out,  the  problem,  thus,  becomes  the 
more  diffi cult  one  of  determi ni  ng  the  degree  of  success  actual  ly  achieved  and  whether 
this  success  represented  a  full  achievement.  At  least  part  of  the  solution  to  this 
problem  can  be  found  by  determining  how  effectively  the  announced  objectives  were 
carried  out  and  what  benefits  resulted.  The  other  part  can  be  derived  from  a  study  of 
the  limitations  on  the  practice  of  civic  action  and  by  analyzing  those  factors  which 
prevented  the  program  from  achieving  its  full  potential. 

A  recurring  phrase  in  Seventh  Air  Force  reports  after  1968  was  that  civic  action 
was  consistently  "meeting  its  established  goals.29  It  will  be  recalled  that  after  theTet 
offensive  and  the  promulgation  of  the  accelerated  pacification  plan,  the  Air  Force 
made  a  conscious  effort  to  formalize  its  civic  action  program.  This  led  to  better 
coordination  with  other  U.S.  and  Vietnamese  officials,  eliminated  much  duplication 
and  overlap,  and  allowed  more  effective  utilization  of  supplies.  Controls  were  also  set 
up  to  insure  that  each  developmental  project  complemented  the  South  Vietnamese 
government's  own  pacification  plans  and  that  Air  Force  civic  action  officers  and 
volunteers  assumed  a  low  profile  in  relation  to  the  South  Vietnamese  when  civic 
projects  were  undertaken.  There  were  times  when  these  rules  were  not  followed,  but 
the  statistics  compiled  by  each  base  officer  showed  a  significant  overall  improvement 
in  the  way  the  program  was  carried  out  after  1968.30 

For  one  thing,  South  Vietnamese  interest  in  and  response  to  the  program  rose 
dramatically  after  Americans  began  delegating  more  responsibilities.  Early  in  1969, 
the  headquarters  Seventh  Air  Force  civic  action  office  reported  to  Pacific  Air  Forces: 
'Thenumber  of  projects  being  concluded  and  taken  over  by  the  people  is  rewarding."31 
Moreover,  statistics  showed  that  many  institutions  which  had  been  dependent  on 
continual  aid  had  become  self-sufficient.  This  represented  a  great  stride  forward. 
Equally  impressive  were  reports  from  base  civic  action  officers  throughout  South 
Vietnam  detailing  the  way  in  which  community  officials  were  taking  the  initiative  in 
planning  and  managing  projects,  while  local  residents  were  contributing  time,  labor, 
and  occasionally  funds.32  The  Civic  Action  Newsletter  published  in  March  1969, 
summarized  the  general  feel  i  ng  of  opti  mi  sm  about  the  program's  accompl  i  shment:  "I  n 
the  hamlets  where  civic  action  projects  were  initiated,  the  peopl e  devel oped  a  feeling 
that  the  Vietnamese  Government  is  there  to  stay.33  The  pride  accompanying  self¬ 
accomplishment  in  turn  encouraged  villagers  to  protect  their  investment.34  This 
became  apparent  not  only  by  the  increased  numbers  of  Vietnamese  willing  to  enlist 
or  otherwise  give  support  to  local  militia  or  paramilitary  organizations,  but  also  by  the 
increased  flow  of  information  from  the  peasant  population.35  Even  as  early  as  1967, 
before  the  Air  Force  civic  action  effort  really  got  off  the  ground,  there  is  record  that 
the  Office  of  Security  Investigations  at  several  air  bases  was  working  regularly  with 
intelligence  sources  contacted  initially  through  Air  Force  civic  action  personnel.  And 
by  that  early  date  also,  the  civic  action  programs  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  and  Pleiku  had 
become  integral  parts  of  their  bases'  Perimeter  Military  Defenses  System,  with  civic 
action  personnel  participating  in  all  meetings.36  On  one  occasion,  the  Seventh  Air 
Force  security  police  director  noted  that  the  USAF  program  had  a  "direct  impact  on 
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the  security/defense  postures  of  USAF  installations  within  the  RVN  [Republic  of 
Vietnam]."  As  an  example,  he  cited  the  experiences  at  one  installation  which  had 
problems  with  occasional  sniper  fire  directed  at  a  road  heavily  traveled  by  USAF 
personnel,  After  an  intensive  program  was  established  in  the  villages  and  hamlets 
along  the  roadway,  the  sniper  activity  ceased.37  The  flow  of  information  from  the 
South  Vietnamese  increased  considerably  as  the  pace  of  the  civic  action  program 
picked  up.38  This  was  especially  true,  for  example,  in  the  hamlets  adjoining  Da  Nang, 
The  rural  areas  around  Da  Nang  Air  Base  had  never  been  models  of  security.  The 
population  was  overtly  hostile  at  times;  at  best,  communications  were  strained  and 
peasants  would  display  an  apathetic  attitude  and  silent  hostility  toward  military 
personnel  and  government  officials.  Very  little  usable  information  was  gathered,  and 
travel  in  the  district  was  hazardous.  It  was  apparent  that  fear  of  Viet  Cong  reprisal 
for  even  minor  demonstrations  of  pro-government  sympathy  held  the  areas 
inhabitants  in  a  firm  grip. 

Before  1968,  the  Seventh  Air  Force  had  not  put  much  time  or  effort  into  pacifying 
the  region.  The  civic  action  effort  was  low-key  and  not  well-organized.  The  enemy's 
1968  Tet  offensive,  however,  served  to  turn  this  situation  around.  Tet  was  considered 
a  particularly  critical  period— a  time  when  neither  Americans  nor  South  Vietnamese 
officials  were  certain  how  the  rural  population  would  interpret  the  Viet  Cong 
onslaught  or  the  government's  response.  But  just  at  the  time  when  civic  action  might 
have  played  a  decisive  role  in  convincing  the  people  in  outlying  areas  to  side  with  the 
legal  government,  military  volunteers— if  they  were  allowed  off  base  at  all— had  to 
spend  their  time  in  the  city  of  Da  Nang  itself,  transporting  food,  caring  for  the  injured, 
or  settling  refugees. 

When  the  emergencies  stemming  from  the  guerrilla  assault  on  the  city  had  been 
taken  care  of,  the  civic  action  office  on  base  embarked  on  an  aggressive  developmental 
program  for  the  area's  neglected  rural  population.  This  was  undertaken  as  a  part  of 
the  government's  stepped-up  pacification  efforts,  By  August,  the  Air  Force  program 
was  operating  at  full  speed,  with  the  base  civic  action  officer  overseeing  many  useful 
projects  in  a  number  of  the  nearby  communities.  By  this  time  also,  beneficial  results 
were  becoming  increasingly  more  obvious.  Besides  the  improved  economic  situation 
which  accompanied  the  increased  developmental  activity,  one  of  the  most  noticeable 
changes  occurred  in  the  peasants'  attitudes.  The  villagers  became  much  more  friendly, 
the  children  greeted  American  passersby,  and  hamlet  residents,  in  many  small  ways, 
began  taking  American  civic  action  workers  and  Vietnamese  revolutionary 
development  personnel  into  their  confidence.  As  the  following  events  indicate,  this 
increased  trust  finally  paid  a  big  dividend.  By  sharing  information  on  Viet  Cong 
activity  with  these  pacification  workers,  Da  Nang's  defenders  were  alerted  of  a  well- 
planned  communist  attack  on  the  city  and  were  thereby  able  to  forestall  a  possible 
disaster. 

The  amount  of  intelligence  data  collected  from  the  communities  surrounding  Da 
Nang  began  to  i  ncrease  si  gnifi  cantl  y  i  n  August  1968,  The  Seventh  Ai  r  F  orce  attri  buted 
much  of  this  increase  to  its  developmental  program.  American  civic  action  personnel, 
for  example,  had  been  working  extensively  for  several  months  in  the  hamlet  of  Con 
Dau,  Numerous  homes,  which  had  been  previously  destroyed  were  rebuilt,  and 
proj  ects  to  reconstruct  the  school  compl  ex  and  to  i  nstal  I  a  new  i  rr i  gati  on  system  were 
well  underway.  The  Americans  were  supervising  the  projects;  Vietnamese 
revol  uti  onary  devel  opment  workers  were  hel  pi  ng  the  peopl  e  wi  th  the  actual  work  and 
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at  the  same  time  serving  as  a  local  police  force.  On  August  15,  several  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  these  undertakings  disclosed  the  names  of  two  Viet  Cong  who  were 
working  undercover  in  the  adjoining  hamlet  of  Trung  Luong.  That  night  the 
revol  utionary  development  team  captured  thetwo  men,  oneof  whom  named  ni  ne  more 
Viet  Cong  working  in  the  same  hamlet.  Revolutionary  development  workers  arrested 
these  the  next  day  as  well,  and  in  the  process  discovered  that  they  had  formed  the 
principal  Viet  Cong  infrastructure  for  the  hamlet.  The  hamlet  chief  himself  was 
among  those  captured.  He  had  been  a  frequent  participant  in  the  areas  monthly 
meetings  to  coordinate  revolutionary  development  activities.  USAF  civic  action 
personnel  who  had  met  with  him  on  numerous  occasions  remembered  his  enthusiasm 
for  their  proposals  but  were  unimpressed  with  his  follow-through, 

Following  the  arrests,  two  American  revolutionary  development  advisors  flew  in 
from  Hoi  An  to  take  the  captors  back  with  them  for  interrogation,  But  when  a 
jurisdictional  dispute  broke  out  between  thetwo  Americans  and  several  Vietnamese 
Army  personnel  over  who  should  have  custody  of  the  prisoners,  the  civic  action 
personnel  attached  to  the  366th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  on  base  volunteered  to  take 
them  to  district  headquarters,  En  route,  the  Air  Force  officers  learned  that  the 
prisoners  had  plans  in  their  possession  for  an  assault  on  Da  Nang  itself,  scheduled  for 
August  22.  The  plans  were  very  complete,  with  details  of  mortar  and  rocket  positions 
as  well  as  attack  routes.  Thecivic  action  officers  promptly  turned  the  information  over 
to  the  base  intelligence  office. 

Over  the  following  few  days,  civic  action  workers  picked  up  various  other  bits  of 
evidence  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  Viet  Cong  did  indeed  plan  to  attack  the  city  on 
August  22.  Two  days  before  the  suspected  assault,  for  instance,  the  village  chief  of 
Hoa  Da  Village  asked  the  base  civic  action  officer  for  ammunition  for  a  .38  caliber 
weapon  he  was  wearing.  This  was  the  first  time  the  chief  had  been  observed  with  a 
weapon.  He  had  certainly  never  asked  for  ammunition.  "It  was  apparent  that  the 
village  chief  feared  for  his  life  but  was  unable  to  tell  us  directly,"  the  officer  recalled. 
The  ammunition  was  provided,  and  again  the  information  was  passed  on  to  the 
intelligence  personnel  on  base,  One  day  before  the  suspected  assault,  civic  action 
personnel  noticed  a  distinct  increase  in  the  volume  of  Vietnamese  traffic  over  a  bridge 
leading  into  Da  Nang.  The  rate  was  about  three  times  the  normal  flow  and  was 
composed  largely  of  women  and  children  on  foot  or  in  buses.  The  civic  action  workers 
knew  the  route  well,  They  had  crossed  Cam  Le  Bridge  on  Highway  1  every  day  to  get 
to  the  hamlets  where  they  worked.  Their  interpretation  of  this  increased  traffic  was 
that  the  villagers  knew  that  an  attack  was  imminent  and  that  the  women  and 
children  were  moving  to  safer  locations.  Again,  the  base  intelligence  agency  was 
notified. 

On  the  night  of  August  22,  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  units  moved  into 
position  in  the  hamlets  bordering  Highway  1.  At  approximately  three  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  they  launched  attacks  against  Cam  Le  Bridge,  Marine  units  stationed  in 
Hoa  Tho  Village,  the  Hoa  Van  district  headquarters  compound,  and  certain  parts  of 
the  city  of  Da  Nang.  The  Marines  and  South  Vietnamese  Army  units  were  waiting  for 
the  attackers,  however.  And  although  the  fighting  was  fierce,  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  casualties  were  few.  The  enemy  lost  155  men  who  were  killed  in  the 
fighting  around  the  bridge  and  in  Hoa  Tho  Village,  The  bulk  of  the  battle  was  over 
after  two  days,  The  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  had  not  achieved  one  single 
objective.  The  Seventh  Air  Force  attributed  a  large  part  of  the  allied  success  to  the 
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seven-day  advance  notice  the  civic  action  office  was  able  to  give  based  on  the 
information  its  officers  had  received  from  the  people. 

Even  after  the  fighting  had  started,  these  same  civic  workers  continued  to  collect 
useful  information.  When  they  reestablished  contact  with  the  village  chief  who  was 
residing  in  Con  Dau  Hamlet,  for  example,  they  were  told  of  the  hiding  place  of  the 
remnant  of  a  Viet  Cong  battalion.  These  guerrillas  were  searched  out  and  destroyed. 
Thus,  in  this  particular  instance,  the  civic  action  effort  helped  not  only  to  forecast  an 
enemy  attack  against  a  major  South  Vietnamese  city  but  to  aid  the  allied 
counteroffensive  as  well.39 

The  environs  of  Da  Nang  remained  a  hotbed  of  communist  activity  throughout  the 
1960s,  and  the  general  insecurity  of  the  area  continued  to  make  it  risky  for  the 
peasants  to  inform  on  the  Viet  Cong  or  to  openly  demonstrate  their  allegiance  to  the 
Saigon  government.  But  as  the  Air  Force's  civic  action  program  matured  and 
expanded,  evidence  continued  to  accumulate,  pointingtothefactthat  popular  loyalties 
were  solidifying  in  favor  of  the  legal  governments  Lieutenant  Colonel  (then  Captain) 
J  oseph  P.  Conrad  took  over  the  civic  action  job  at  Da  Nang  the  following  year,  in 
F  ebruary  1969, 1 1  was  sti  1 1  "tantamount  to  sui  ci  de  for  the  peasants  to  turn  i  n  the  Vi  et 
Cong  directly,"  Conrad  recalled,  but  the  men  in  his  office  soon  learned  to  act  on  even 
the  subtlest  of  hints,  A  child,  for  instance,  might  suggest  visiting  an  out-of-the  way 
area,  Follow-up  action  by  intelligence  gathering  nets  might  reveal  a  large  stock  of 
weapons  or  of  rice.  In  one  instance,  a  youngster  turned  in  a  clue  that  led  Conrad  to 
a  cache  of  weapons  less  than  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  Da  Nang,  All  the  weaponry  was 
wrapped  in  waterproof  containers  and  stored  underwater.  There  was  no  physical 
evidence  that  the  weapons  were  there,  On  other  occasions,  Colonel  Conrad  would  be 
told  not  to  go  to  a  certain  hamlet  on  a  certain  day.  From  experience,  he  knew  the  Viet 
Cong  would  be  expecting  him  at  that  time.  "We finally  learned  not  to  brush  aside  any 
clues— no  matter  how  small,  Not  all  thedues  turned  up  worthwhile  information.  But 
more  often  than  not  there  was  something  there  we  needed  to  know  about."  Conrad 
said.  When  questioned  about  the diffi cul ty  in  proving  a  direct  correlation  between  civic 
action  and  such  bits  of  unsolicited  intelligence,  Conrad  answered  confidently,  that  it 
was  not  hard  to  see  a  relationship.  "Previously  we  had  no  favorable  communication 
with  those  people.  They  were  providing  us  nothing  and,  in  fact,  giving  us  a  hard  time. 
Civic  action  helped  us  to  make  inroads  and  win  their  confidence.  But  only  after  we 
had  developed  some  meaningful  dialogue  with  them,  did  we  feel  that  they  were 
helping  us.40 

Maj.  Emil  Yatsko,  who  headed  the  civic  action  office  at  Bien  Hoa  in  1971  and 
1972,  reported  much  the  same  response.  The  only  difference  was  that  the  data  was 
given  more  frequently  and  more  overtly.  Yatsko  recalled  that  many  times  (and  at 
some  places,  most  of  thetime)  civic  action  personnel  who  went  out  and  mixed  with  the 
people  were  spontaneously  given  much  valuable  information.  When  they  acted  on  the 
advice,  they  were  often  able  to  confirm  or  deny  suspected  enemy  movements,  prevent 
personal  attacks  on  numerous  individuals  who  had  been  targeted  by  the  Viet  Cong, 
and  uncover  a  wealth  of  hidden  weapons  and  ammunition.  On  occasion,  the 
information  civic  workers  were  able  to  obtain  piecemeal  from  the  peasantry  would 
allow  intelligence  teams  to  identify  communists  who  were  posing  as  village  chiefs  or 
who  held  other  leadership  positions  in  the  community.41  As  soon  as  these  individuals 
were  removed  and  prosecuted,  the  village  would  usually  become  much  more  secure 
and  the  villagers  much  more  free  in  their  affections  and  liberal  with  the  information 
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they  shared.42 1  n  one  hamlet  where  extensive  civic  action  efforts  were  underway,  the 
entire  Viet  Cong  infrastructure  was  denounced  by  the  inhabitants  and  captured  by 
local  forces.  In  this  case,  as  had  happened  earlier  at  Da  Nang,  the  civic  action  officers 
actuallytransportedtheprisonerstotheappropriateauthorities.  I  n  all  such  instances, 
the  information  the  people  supplied  was  unsolicited.43 

The  medical  civic  action  program  was  particularly  successful  in  initiating  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  people  and  the  government  that  would  eventually  yield  impor¬ 
tant  intelligence  information.  Often,  USAF  medical  teams  worked  in  isolated  rural 
areas  where  the  people  had  only  negative  experiences  with  government  authorities. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  medical  teams  under  these  circumstances  became  not 
so  much  that  of  administering  medical  treatment  as  that  affecting  as  a  catalyst  to 
introduce  the  government  to  the  people.  The  medical  team  would  be  able  to  draw  a 
crowd  together  initially  and  put  the  people  in  a  receptive  mood,  But  while  the  doctors 
held  sick  call,  government  agents  would  also  be  at  work.  Agricultural  experts,  for 
example,  might  explain  improved  methods  of  growing  rice  and  political  teams  might 
distribute  educational  materials  or  show  movies.  After  this  initial  contact  had  been 
made  and  if  follow-up  visits  by  government  teams  were  continued  on  a  regular  basis 
thereafter,  the  ultimate  result  would  be  a  permanent  bond  of  friendship  between  the 
two  groups  and  an  outpouring  of  information  on  subversive  activities  in  the  area.44 

The  experience  of  Maj.  Philip  R.  Choates,  a  USAF  flight  surgeon  who  spent  three 
years  in  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Thailand  working  on  various  medical  civic  action 
projects,  illustrated  this  principle  at  work.  According  to  Dr.  Choates,  the  people  in  one 
area  where  he  worked  had  previously  had  very  little  to  do  with  government  officials. 
They  would  see  a  tax  collector  periodically,  and  on  occasion  the  police  would  make 
sweeps  through  the  area  in  search  of  suspected  communists  or  bandits.  The 
government  could  convict  only  a  few  of  those  it  apprehended,  however,  because  the 
people  refused  to  testify  against  them.  But  after  the  introduction  of  medical  civic 
action  teams,  and  accompanying  security  forces,  the  conviction  rate  for  apprehended 
communists  jumped  to  eighty  percent.  "The  people  were  less  afraid,"  Choates 
explained.  "In  the  past  if  they  testified,  they  were  almost  certain  to  be  assassinated.45 
As  civic  action  began  to  be  more  widely  used  by  the  other  services,  very  similar 
situations  developed.46  From  thefollowing  statement,  it  is  evident  that  General  Walt 
had,  in  fact,  more  than  a  "gut  feeling"  about  the  usefulness  of  civic  action: 

To  those  of  us  who  saw  the  suffering  of  the  Vietnamese  people, 
benevolence  was  its  own  reward,  but  it  was  more:  it  was  a  weapon 
against  the  guerrilla  that  he  could  not  use  himself  without  unacceptable 
risk....  The  response  [of  the  Vietnamese  people]  was  not  immediate,  but 
it  also  grew,  as  the  children  warned  us  of  booby  traps,  the  women  showed 
us  where  the  rice  was  stored  for  the  Viet  Cong,  the  elders  told  us  when 
the  Viet  Cong  would  come  to  collect  their  taxes  or  hold  their  next 
meeting.  Sometimes  it  was  a  guarded  communication,  I  remember  when 
a  young  Naval  doctor  told  us  that  the  villagers  had  warned  him  against 
his  next  visit— to  come  not  on  the  scheduled  day  but  the  day  after.  No 
mention  of  the  Viet  Cong,  but  the  message  was  dear.47 

The  ability  of  civic  action  personnel  to  gain  the  trust  of  a  peasant  population  and 
thereby  to  increase  the  military's  intelligence  collecting  potential  can  be  documented 
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further  by  thefactthat  it  was  not  confined  to  Vietnam  nor  monopolized  by  Americans, 
In  the  late  1950s  when  the  Draper  committee  was  collecting  evidence  to  support  the 
need  for  increased  American  civicaction,  thepanel  cited  numerous  instances  in  Korea, 
Burma,  the  Philippines,  and  Laos  where  participation  of  indigenous  military  forces  in 
social  and  economic  activities  had  enhanced  the  gathering  of  intelligence  data.48 
France  had  also  capitalized  on  the  same  phenomenon  in  its  pacification  program  for 
Indochina  during  the  1950s.  The  Commander-in-Chief  of  French  forces  there  noted 
that  successful  completion  of  "pacification  should  be  evidenced  by  the  people 
themselves  reportingtotheauthorities  whatever  rebel  elements  remain  among  them." 
And  in  his  recitation  of  lessons  the  French  garnered— perhaps  too  late— from  their 
experiences  in  Vietnam,  he  cited  the  account  which  one  French  army  major  gave  of 
his  successful  civicaction  program: 

With  the  people  and  the  local  leaders,  I  invited  their  confidence.  They 
themselves  finally  were  the  ones  who  gave  me  information.  I  procured 
seed  and  fertilizer  for-them,  and  I  saw  to  their  delivery.  I  sold  their 
wood  for  them,  and  urged  them  to  join  in  using  rice  paddies  which  lay 
fallow.  I  n  1953,  I  helped  them  sell  at  a  good  price  400  tons  of  surplus 
rice,  this  being  their  first  surplus  crop  since  1945, 1  repaired  Provincial 
Road  No.  19,  had  three  bridges  rebuilt,  and  turned  them  over  to  the 
villagers.  I  reestablished  communications,  and  despite  the  risks,  I 
authorized  resumption  of  the  motor  sampan  service....  Thus  the 
economy  was  restored,  In  two  years  my  area  had  once  again  become 
rich:  25,000  inhabitants  instead  of  5,000;  new  and  clean  villages,  one  of 
which  had  been  given  my  name,  Si  nee  J  anuary  1,  1954,  security  was 
complete  in  my  district.49 

It  appears,  then,  that  years  before  American  civic  action  personnel  began  making 
similar  claims  for  their  program,  the  French  had  already  found  civic  action  to  be  an 
effective  vehicle  for  collecting  information  from  the  people  and  a  useful  tool  in 
achieving  the  ultimate  goal  of  security  for  the  country.  I  n  summing  up  his  appraisal, 
the  French  commander  noted  that  civic  action  did  work.  When  the  people  become 
voluntary  informers,  he  said,  a  government  can  know  assuredly  that  it  has  the 
support  of  its  people.  But  theyear  these  lessons  supposedly  were  learned  was  1954.50 

Aside  from  the  easily  observable  social  and  economic  benefits,  the  increased 
popular  interest  in  self-help,  self-government,  and  self-protection,  and  the  not  so  easily 
documented  by-products  of  expanded  government  control  and  greater  intelligence¬ 
sharing  inclinations  on  the  part  of  the  populace,  additional  evidence  exists  to  suggest 
that  military  civic  action  was  successful  in  achieving  its  objectives.  One  of  the  more 
obvious  indications  was  the  reaction  it  evoked  from  the  Viet  Cong.  Captured  enemy 
documents,  communist  radio  broadcasts,  articles  published  in  North  Vietnamese 
newspapers,  and  stories  relayed  by  insurgents  who  defected  indicate  that  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  leaders  were  deeply  concerned  about  the  increasing 
effectiveness  of  allied  civic  action.  These  sources  reveal  that  communist  leadership 
was  aware  of  the  utility  of  an  effective  civic  action  program  in  forming  political 
loyalties.  They  also  show  that  leaders  worried  about  the  erosion  of  their  influence  in 
areas  where  such  programs  were  i  n  force  and  that  i  n  several  cases  they  attri  buted  the 
departure  of  large  numbers  of  people  from  Viet  Cong-controlled  areas,  to  successful 
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allied  civic  action  programs.  One  document,  captured  in  late  1966,  for  example, 
discussed  the  psychological  impact  of  an  American  medical  team  on  a  group  of 
peasants:  "The  enemy  behaved  kindly  to  the  people  to  win  their  heart.  They  carried 
the  people's  children  in  their  arms,  washed  and  changed  their  clothes....  They  assigned 
medics  to  be  on  duty  day  and  night  to  treat  the  sick  when  it  was  necessary."  The 
document  complained  that  the  local  populace  seemed  to  like  this  attention.  More 
significantly,  many  people  openly  compared  allied  medical  aid  with  that  provided  by 
Viet  Cong  village  civil  health  teams,  concluding  that  al  I  i  ed  treatment  was  far  better.51 

In  a  second  document,  captured  duringthis  same  period,  theViet  Cong  complained 
that  the  allies  had  "succeeded  in  influencing"  the  people  through  civic  action.  Many 
villagers  came  away  with  the  impression  that  "the  Americans  were  lovable."  A  third 
document,  originating  from  Due  Hue  District  in  Hau  Nghia  Province,  and  dating  also 
from  late  1966,  discussed  forthcoming  rice  production  requirements  for  Viet  Cong- 
controlled  areas  of  Due  Hue.  In  so  doing,  it  disclosed  that  fifty  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  area  had  left  for  government-controlled  districts.  Of  those  who  left, 
ten  percent  had  settled  permanently  in  "enemy  areas,"  while  the  remainder  traveled 
frequently  between  the  two  locations.52 

As  allied  interest  in  pacification  picked  up,  so  did  communist  determination  to 
counter  it.  In  April  1967,  on  the  same  day  that  Ambassador  Lodge  announced  that 
pacification  would  be  a  key  element  in  allied  strategy  to  end  the  war,  a  communist 
radio  broadcast  carried  orders  from  theViet  Cong  high  command  that  all  civic  teams 
were  to  be  wiped  out.53  And  in  1971,  a  series  of  articles  published  in  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army's  daily  newspaper,  Quart  Doi  Nhart  Dan,  expressed  resentment  over 
the  growing  impact  of  the  "very  insidious"  rural  development  program.  President 
Nixon  was  accused  of  resorting  to  "economic  and  political  tricks"  to  win  over  the 
civilian  population.  And  civicaction  projects  werecitedfor  creating  a  "false prosperity 
...in  the  hope  of  making  the  people  lose  sight  of  the  patriotic  struggle.54 

Given  such  pronouncements,  the  allies,  then,  were  aware  of  Viet  Cong  antipathy 
toward  the  pacification  program,  and  they  expected  resistance,  The  ceaseless 
campaign  of  murder  and  the  intensity  of  the  terrorization  drive  with  which  the 
program  was  greeted,  however,  came  as  a  surprise.55  "Unfortunately,,  you  could 
always  gage  your  effectiveness  on  the  amount  of  money  which  exchanged  hands  if  you 
got  killed,"  recalled  major  Yatsko,  the  Bien  Hoa  based  civic  action  officer.  "Civic 
actions  officers  seemed  to  enjoy  quite  a  bit  of  royalty  in  this  area"  he  said.  "Some 
officers  I  knew  had  a  million  piasters  on  their  heads.  I  don't  think  theViet  Cong  ever 
had  more  than  50,000  piasters  placed  on  mine;  so  I  never  made  the  big  times,  but 
then  I  was  in  Vietnam  for  only  four  months.56 

Although  no  USAF  civic  action  worker  was  killed  on  thejob,  almost  everyone  who 
went  out  and  built  up  a  good  working  relationship  with  the  peasant  became  a  target 
of  the  Viet  Cong.  One  American  civilian— J  oseph  B.  Smith,  the  Military  Assistance 
Command's  senior  advisor  in  Quang  Nam  Province  who  oversaw  all  the  Air  Force  civic 
action  projects  in  the  Da  Nang  area— was  blown  up  in  a  refugee  camp  just  north  of 
the  air  base.  The  Viet  Cong  set  a  mine  in  the  road  specifically  for  him,  "The 
communists  wanted  him  because  J  oe  was  an  effective  guy,"  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Conrad  remarked.  "That  was  a  measure  of  success.  If  you  were  really  doing  your  job, 
they  knew  you."57 

For  security  reasons,  base  commanders  in  some  areas  were  extremely  reluctant  to 
allow  their  civicaction  people  to  travel  off  base  as  much  as  their  jobs  required.  Yatsko 
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recalled  that  his  first  commander  at  Bien  Hoa  flatly  refused  him  permission  initially. 
After  several  confrontations  over  the  issue,  Yatsko  finally  convinced  the  colonel  to 
allow  him  access  to  some  areas.  The  commander  eventually  relented  completely,  when 
the  base  civic  actions  office  helped  the  security  police  stop  an  intrusion  attempt  on  two 
separate  occasions.58 

In  areas  under  strongly,  Viet  Cong  influence,  civic  action  officers  were  always 
armed  for  protection.  They  often  had  to  conceal  their  weapons,  however,  to 
demonstrate  trust  in  the  people  and  to  establish  a  better  relationship  with  them. 
Many  times  this  outward  display  of  trust  preserved  their  lives.  Major  Yatsko  recalled 
one  ploy  which  worked  very  well  for  him.  Whenever  he  planned  to  spend  the  night  in 
the  field,  he  would  travel  very  ostensibly  armed  with  an  M-16  rifle  and  a  .38-caliber 
pistol— the  Air  Force  standard  issue.  But  he  would  also  keep  a  9mm  pistol  concealed 
in  a  shoulder  strap  in  his  armpit.  He  would  then  ask  the  villagers  whether  he  could 
spend  the  night  with  them.  When  they  assured  him  he  would  be  safe,  he  would  take 
off  his  weapons— except  for  the  concealed  one— and  hang  them  in  a  central  place  in 
the  village.  The  message  was  obvious:  he  was  depending  entirely  on  the  villagers  for 
protection.  "Every  time  I  did  that,  I  was  never  bothered,"  the  officer  remembered,  "I 
would  get  up  in  the  morning  and  my  weapon  would  be  there."  Sometimes,  however, 
the  village  people  would  bea  little  uneasy  about  his  presence.  If  he  received  cues  that 
they  were  very  busy  or  that  it  might  be  better  if  he  were  to  return  at  some  later  time, 
he  would  always  leave  immediately.  "The  implication  was  that  if  you  didn't  get  out 
soon,  you  were  probably  going  to  get  yourself  shot,"  Yatsko  said."59 

Americans  were  not  the  only  ones  singled  out  for  harassment  and  assassination, 
South  Vietnamese  non  combat  units  that  worked  directly  with  the  people  also  became 
prime  targets  for  Viet  Cong  attacks,  Because  there  were  more  Vietnamese  engaged 
in  such  activities,  though,  and  because  these  men  often  worked  in  some  of  the  more 
insecure  areas,  they  sustained  many  more  casualties  than  the  Americans.  And  as  the 
pacification  program  began  to  make  significant  inroads  into  previously  Viet  Cong  - 
dominated  areas  of  the  countryside,  the  number  of  executions  mounted.60  Whereas  in 
1969,  national  police  statistics  showed  an  average  of  207  terrorist  incidents  a  week, 
by  mid-1970  the  figure  had  crept  up  to  290— a  40  percent  increase.61  Although  these 
figures  included  other  government  officials  who  had  become  Viet  Cong  victims  in 
addition  to  the  revolutionary  development  personnel,  pacification  workers  always 
made  up  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  ,62 

In  addition  to  attacking  the  personnel  composing  civil  development  teams,  the 
communists  often  turned  their  fury  as  well  on  the  projects  themselves.  Through 
experience,  civic  action  officers  found  less  sophisticated  equipment  was  often  the 
solution  to  such  types  of  harassment.  In  one  instance,  teams  sent  out  by  CORDS 
erected  a  water  filtration  plant  in  a  little  village  about  ten  kilometers  north  of  Bien 
Hoa  Air  Base,  The  villagers  had  suffered  for  years  from  illnesses  caused  by  using  the 
impure  water  they  got  directly  from  the  river  nearby.  The  people  from  CORDS, 
however,  could  never  get  the  project  to  work  because  rebel  elements  ensconced  in  an 
island  across  the  river  continually  sabotaged  the  electrical  generator  which  ran  the 
pump.  An  Air  Force  civic  action  team  from  the  base  finally  hit  upon  a  solution  when 
they  substituted  a  manual  pump,  operated  by  a  man  on  a  stationary  bicycle,  for  the 
el  ectri  cal  one  and  gave  the  vi  1 1  agers  a  few  poi  nters  on  self-defense.  The  fi  I  trati  on  pi  ant 
was  then  made  into  a  village-controlled  monopoly.  The  villagers  elected  a  local 
resident  to  operate  the  bicycle  and  set  the  prices  he  could  charge.  The  operator  had 
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a  definite  income,  the  well  was  kept  full  of  clean  water,  the  health  of  the  villagers 
improved  significantly,  and  political  sentiments  formed  in  the  government's  favor. 
Communist  harassment  continued  until  the  rebels  were  finally  cleared  from  the 
island,  but  the  villagers  knew  how  to  fix  a  bicycle.  And  except  for  the  annoyance  and 
inconvenience  the  guerrillas  caused,  they  could  not  stop  the  water  from  flowing  for 
long.63 

Guerrilla  attacks  on  civic  projects  was  also  one  reason  that  Seventh  Air  Force  civic 
acti  on  offi  cers  came  to  i  nsi  st  on  peasant  parti  ci  pati  on  on  as  many  proj  ects  as  possi  bl  e. 
Personal  involvement  by  the  peasant  gave  him  a  stake  in  an  undertaking  and  a 
reason  for  protecting  it.  Moreover,  the  Viet  Cong  tended  to  be  more  reluctant  to 
destroy  projects  closely  identified  with  the  peasantry-probably  because  they  realized 
that  such  terrorist  tactics  were  self-defeating  and  would  alienate  the  people.64  One 
captured  enemy  document,  for  example,  had  the  Viet  Cong  admitting  that  their 
"mistakes"  with  the  people  had  cost  them  much  in  the  way  of  popular  support.65  Yet, 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  insurgents  to  dress  themselves  in  the  attire  of  the 
revolutionary  development  cadre,  go  into  a  village  where  the  government  teams  had 
been  working,  and  literally  wreck  the  village,  murdering  townspeople  and  destroying 
civic  projects  the  people  had  built  with  their  own  hands.  Since  the  villagers  thought 
government  workers  were  responsible,  revolutionary  devel  opment  teams  dared  not  set 
foot  in  the  village  again.  This  gave  the  Viet  Cong  a  free  hand,  They  could  then 
dispatch  their  own  civic  teams  to  rescue  the  people  from  the  "hostile"  government 
forces.  When  such  episodes  occurred,  it  became  almost  i mpossi bl e for  the  government 
to  reestablish  rapport  with  that  segment  of  the  population.66 

Even  though  the  communists  realized  that  such  acts  of  violence  could  backfire  and 
that  wantonly  arresting  and  killing  people  without  a  proper  motive  often  built  up  a 
backlash  of  hostility  which  was  difficult  to  reverse,  the  terrorist  drive  against  civic 
teams  and  their  projects  continued.  The  reason  was  plain.  Were  civic  action  teams  to 
succeed  in  winning  enough  popular  support  for  the  government,  they  would  eliminate 
the  conditions  on  which  the  guerrilla  battened,  undercut  his  ability  to  enlist  new 
recruits,  encourage  villagers  to  report  his  movements,  and  in  a  score  of  other  ways, 
make  the  countryside  a  less  favorable  place  for  his  operations.67 

Historically,  efforts  by  the  government  and  its  military  forces  to  improve  the  lot 
of  the  peasant  had  been  a  threat  to  the  Viet  Minh.  While  the  French  were  still  in 
Vietnam,  the  Viet  Minh  never  concealed  the  fact  that  one  of  the  principal  objectives 
of  their  guerrilla  war  was  to  undermine  the  government's  pacification  efforts.  One 
French  medical  officer  who  was  taken  prisoner  later  reported,  "The  Viet  Minh  told  me 
on  several  occasions  that  they  had  no  enemy  more  dangerous  than  a  doctor  who 
treated  the  people.68 1  n  the  opinion  of  Marine  Corps  Commander,  General  Walt,  civic 
activities  represented  a  "deadly  threat"  to  the  Viet  Cong  as  well— something  they 
could  not  afford  to  let  continue.69  The  upsurge  in  the  use  of  low-level,  guerrilla  warfare 
tactics  could  not  have  won  theViet  Cong  a  decisive  victory  by  itself,  Yet  resort  to  such 
measures  did  show  the  value  the  enemy  placed  on  allied  civic  action,  and  it  did 
demonstrate  indirectly  that  the  communists,  out  of  desperation,  reacted  to  destroy  a 
program  they  believed  influenced  public  opinion  and  encouraged  the  peasantry  to  side 
with  thegovernment  in  Saigon.  And  why  should  thefarmers  not  support  the  side  that 
was  able  to  put  money  in  their  pockets?  By  1972,  it  was  the  civic  program  of  the  allies 
that  was  providing  security  so  crops  could  be  harvested  safely,  building  and  keeping 
the  roads  and  bridges  open  so  the  surplus  could  be  gotten  to  market,  and  offering  the 
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peasantry  some  public  amenities  for  the  piasters  they  paid  in  taxes.  The  Viet  Cong 
could  not  compete  in  these  areas.  Their  hostile  reaction  should  not  have  come  as  a 
surprise. 

There  is  both  direct  and  indirect  evidence,  then,  that  by  the  beginning  of  1972,  the 
Seventh  Air  Force  civic  action  program  had  met  with  at  least  some  degree  of  success. 
In  fact,  almost  all  the  Air  Force  personnel  involved  with  the  program  agreed  that  it 
was  one  of  the  most  cost-effective  programs  in  Vietnam.  Remembering  the 
consternation  hefeltin  1972  when  he  was  asked  to  cl  ose  down  theUSAF  civicaction 
program  countrywide,  M  ajor  Yatsko  said,  "Civic  action  was  perhaps  the  most  effective 
thing  we  had  going  in  Vietnam.  It  wasn't  much.  It  didn't  involve  much  money,  but  it 
was  the  best  for  the  buck  we  had  going.70  Lt.  Col.  Conrad  also  recalled  having  trouble 
understanding  how  the  U.  S.  could  withdraw  its  support  from  what  was,  in  his 
estimation,  "probably  the  only  program  that  might  have  had  a  chance  for  success  in 
South  Vietnam— a  program  which  might  have  made  a  change  in  the  situation  there 
but  which  failed  because  it  was  not  understood.71 

These  comments,  together  with  the  avail  able  evidence,  point  out  the  positive  effect 
civic  action  had  on  the  war.  They  also  make  it  necessary  to  pose  the  question  of  why, 
then,  civicaction  remained  a  small  and  misunderstood  portion  of  theAir  Force  effort. 
Public  statements  by  high-ranking  civilian  and  military  leaders  indicate  that  many 
of  them  also  recognized  the  value  of  noncombat  operations.  And  on  numerous 
occasi  ons  P  resi  dents  K  ennedy  and  J  ohnson  announced  thei  r  determi  nati  on  to  use  ci  vi  c 
programs  to  "get  at  the  roots  of  violence.72  Yet  why,  then,  in  1969  (the  costliest  year 
of  the  war)  did  the  United  States  spend  only  6  percent  ($1.3  billion  out  of  an 
estimated  $21.5  billion)  of  its  Vietnamese  war  budget  on  the  combined  military  and 
civil  operations  which  made  up  the  pacification  program?73  These  figures  become  even 
more  significant  when  it  is  remembered  that  by  1969  the  pacification  program  had 
expanded  tremendously  over  the  efforts  of  previous  years  and  had  become  a  major 
component  of  allied  declaratory  strategy.  And  why,  as  another  example,  did  the 
Americans  find  the  term  "winning  of  hearts  and  minds"  (a  term  the  British  had 
considered  descriptive  and  very  respectable),  ludicrous  when  it  was  used  to  describe 
allied  counterinsurgency  tactics  in  Vietnam— tactics  that  were  in  many  instances 
identical  to  those  the  British  had  used  so  successfully  in  Malaya?74 

At  least  part  of  the  answer  to  these  questions  can  be  found  in  the  American 
approach  to  the  Vietnam  War.  The  United  States  arrived  in  Southeast  Asia  with 
virtually  no  recent  combat  experience  with  revolutionary  movements  (and  none  with 
Marxist  revolution).  American  military  personnel  had  practically  no  political 
experience  and  had  shown  little  concern  for  the  political  nature  of  warfare. 
Psychological  operations  had  played  only  an  ancillary  rolein  World  War  II  and  Korea. 
And  although  a  precedent  existed  in  Malaya  and  the  Philippines  for  using  nonmilitary 
tactics  to  counter  active  insurgent  movements,  the  U  nited  States  military  had  never 
employed  such  measures  with  that  specific  objective  in  mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  U.S.  military  was  funded,  trained,  and  equipped  for 
employment  in  the  traditional  manner  that  American  strategists,  remembering  World 
War  II  and  Korea,  had  banked  on  the  next  war  following  the  same  conventional 
pattern— one  in  which  superior  technology  and  the  ability  to  retaliate  on  a  massive 
scale  had  determined  the  difference  between  victory  and  defeat.  When  the  military 
found  itself  fighting  a  largely  political  war  against  guerrillas  in  the  jungles  of 
Southeast  Asia,  rather  than  against  the  Russians  in  central  Europe,  it  was 
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understandably  ill-prepared  to  respond  in  any  way  other  than  the  conventional 
manner.  Brigadier  K.  Hunt,  Deputy  Director  of  The  London  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies,  summed  up  the  situation  at  a  British  seminar  on  Vietnam: 

Whenever  I  have  talked  to  the  American  military  [in  Vietnam]  they 
have  always  seen  this  as  a  war  against  an  enemy  rather  than  for  the 
people,  and  it  was  just  not  possible  to  get  them  to  face  the  opposite 
way....  Their  tendency  is  to  opt  for  using  fire-power,  by  and  large  that 
is  their  national  style.. .they  have  the  attitude  that  things  are  solvable 
militarily... provided  you  go  about  it  the  right  way.  It  took  a  long  time 
for  most  of  them  to  begin  to  see  this  was  a  war  for  the  people  and  had 
to  be  dealt  with  differently.75 

U.S.  Ambassador  Robert  Komer,  architect  of  the  "new  model"  pacification  plan, 
offered  another  explanation  for  American  inertia  in  pursuing  nonmilitary  solutions  to 
the  Vietnam  conflict,  In  his  1972  Rand  Corporation  study  entitled  Bureaucracy  Does 
Its  Thing,  he  noted  that  it  was  not  in  the  American  military's  "organizational 
repertoire"  to  fight  a  war  with  unconventional  or  nonmilitary  tactics.  And  being  a 
large,  complex,  and  cumbersome  bureaucracy,  the  U.S.  military  establishment  found 
the  decade  that  it  was  actively  involved  in  Southeast  Asia  too  short  a  time  to 
transition  to  the  new  unconventional  tactics— like  civic  action— that  were  called  for. 
"I  n  an  atypical  situation  that  cried  out  for  innovation  and  adaptation,"  Komer  wrote: 

a  series  of  institutional  constraints  militated  against  them....  In  true 
bureaucratic  fashion,  each  U.S.  and  GVN  agency  preferred  doing  more 
of  what  it  was  already  used  to  doing,  rather  than  change  accepted 
patterns  of  organization  or  operation,  All  this  helps  explain  why  the 
enormous  direct  U.S.  contribution  to  the  war— almost  550,000  troops  at 
peak,  thousands  of  aircraft,  and  over  $150  billion— had  such  limited 
impact  for  so  long.76 

A  similar  conclusion  was  reached  at  a  1973  and  1974  colloquium  held  at  the 
Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy  to  discuss  the  "Military  Lessons  of  the 
Vietnamese  War."  "The  central  lesson  which  I  draw  from  our  military  experience  in 
Vietnam  is  that  Vietnam  was  politics,"  Senator  Stephen  Young  remarked  at  the 
conference.  "How  often  we  have  expressed  that  sentiment,  yet  how  rarely  did  we  use 
it  to  determine  policy  and  shape  programs.77  Gen.  Edward  Lansdale,  who  had  retired 
from  his  behind-the-scenes  role  in  Vietnam  several  years  before,  also  participated  in 
the  colloquium.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  checks  and  balances  of  the  American 
democratic  system  were  partly  to  blame  for  this  inertia.  The  principle  of  separation 
of  powers  dictated  that  political  and  military  operations  be  kept  separate  and  that  the 
military  stay  out  of  the  political  process.78  Lt.  Col.  William  R.  Corson— though  not  a 
participant  in  the  seminar— had  also  found  this  to  be  a  valid  explanation  of  American 
uncertainty  about  unconventional  warfare  when  he  headed  the  Marine  Corps' 
Combined  Action  Program  (the  Marine  version  of  Air  Force  civic  action).  In  his  book 
The  Betrayal ,  he  later  recorded  a  conversation  with  one  Viet  Cong  defector  who,  after 
bei  ng  rehabi  I  itated,  witnessed  the  economi  c  and  soci  al  change  brought  about  by  a  U  .S. 
civic  action  operation  in  1966.  Theformer  guerrilla  reportedly  told  Carson,  'You  now 
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have  the  guns  and  ideas  to  defeat  the  VC."  But  when  asked  if  he  thought  the 
Americans  would  use  them,  he  said,  "No.. .because  you  are  afraid  to  lose  face  by 
mixing  the  two."79 

Not  only  was  the  strategy  of  political  warfare  strange  to  Americans,  but  the 
terminology  used  to  explain  it  was  equally  foreign  to  American  ears.  Before  1967, 
"pacification"— to  those  who  had  heard  of  the  term— meant  a  program  tried 
unsuccessfully  by  the  French  to  retain  their  colonial  position  in  Southeast  Asia— not 
something  to  betaken  seriously  by  Americans  who  had  no  territorial  ambitions  in  the 
area.  The  term  "civic  action"  was  even  more  unfamiliar  to  most  U.S.  fighting  men, 
Prior  to  American  involvement  in  Vietnam,  the  only  formal  dealings  Air  Force 
personnel  had  with  off-base  populations  were  during  emergency  relief  operations  or 
other  community  service  projects  designed  to  improve  the  bases  relations  with  the 
host  population,  To  expect  similar,  nonmilitary  programs  to  put  down  a  communist- 
backed  insurgency  seemed  deceptively  simple.  What  possible  good  could  an  itinerant 
dentist  (and  a  volunteer  at  that)  accomplish  when  the  people  he  treated  had  their 
lives  threatened  daily  by  armed  terrorists?  Was  there  any  connection  between  the 
disease,  hunger,  and  economic  ills  plaguing  the  Vietnamese  people  and  the  brutal  war 
raging  in  the  countryside?  And  if  the  answer  to  the  latter  question  were  positive,  to 
what  extent  was  the  alleviation  of  these  conditions  an  American  military 
responsibility?  Would  such  concerns  not  be  more  appropriately  left  to  civilians? 

Such,  no  doubt,  were  questions— and  valid  ones-which  ran  through  the  minds  of 
Americans  responsible  for  drafting  a  U.S.  strategy  for  Vietnam,  as  well  as  those 
expected  to  carry  out  orders  based  on  that  strategy.  I  n  this  light,  it  is  relatively  easy 
to  see  why  there  was  a  misunderstanding  of  the  proper  American  role  in  Southeast 
Asia.  And  when  this  M  isunderstanding  was  combined  with  a  misconception  about  the 
natureofthewar,  an  overconfidence  in  military  solutions  and  a  si  ow-to-adapt  military 
bureaucracy,  it  is  even  more  understandable  that  nonmilitary  solutions  were 
overshadowed  by  more  conventional  approaches.  Thus,  throughout  the  hi  story  of  U.S. 
military  involvement  in  Vietnam,  civic  action,  and  for  that  matter,  the  entire 
pacification  effort— remained  the  "other  war,"  which  by  implication  was  separate  and 
apart  from  the  "real  war." 

At  this  point  it  becomes  necessary  to  ask  another  question:  What  impact  did  this 
misunderstanding  and  neglect  of  civic  action  have  on  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the 
Seventh  Air  Force  program?  Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  impact  was  that  it 
produced  a  general  lack  of  command  support  for  the  effort.  Major  problems  were 
encountered  simply  in  getting  the  program  off  the  ground.  American  military 
commanders  in  Vietnam  had  to  be  convinced  that  the  strategy  of  pacification  would 
work  for  them.  They  had  to  be  prodded  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion  soon  enough  to 
have  the  strategy  still  remain  valid.  And  then,  they  had  to  be  encouraged  to  divert 
sufficient  manpower  and  resources  from  the  shooting  war  to  allow  civic  action  and  the 
other  components  of  pacification  a  reasonable  chance  for  success. 

Civic  action  advocates  were  never  completely  successful  on  any  of  these-counts.80 
It  was  hard  to  get  commanders  to  give  their  wholehearted  support  to  a  program  that 
could  produce  few  immediate  or  measurable  results.  Consequently,  Air  Force  civic 
efforts  through  1965  were  largely  humanitarian  in  nature  and  frequently  led  by  the 
base  chaplain.  There  were  no  provisions  for  country-wide  command,  control,  or 
coordination.  Only  in  1966  did  the  Air  Force  officially  assume  the  civicaction  mission 
and  make  any  serious  attempt  to  formalize  a  program  for  Vietnam.  And  not  until  1968 
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was  each  of  the  base  civic  action  offices,  established  two  years  earlier,  fully  manned 
and  operating  in  accordance  with  some  rudimentary  plan,  A  headquarters-level  Civic 
Action  Division  had  been  established  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  by  this  time  to  formulate  plans 
and  programs,  but  there  were  no  command  I  i  nes  between  thi  s  offi  ce  and  the  i  ndi  vi  dual 
base  civic  action  officers.  Thus,  almost  all  decisions  about  the  program  were  made  at 
thebaselevel  with  the  base  commander  as  the  key  figure  in  determining  how  actively 
civic  action  would  be  pursued.  While  some  base  commanders  gave  aggressive, 
i  magi  nati  ve support,  many  others  vi  ewed  ci  vi  c  acti  on  pr i  mar i  I  y  as  a  gi  veaway  program 
and  gave  it  more  lip  service  than  real  backing.81 

M  oreover ,  at  ei  ght  of  the  ten  bases  where  a  U  SAF  program  exi  sted,  the  ci  vi  c  acti  on 
office  was  assigned  to  the  combat  support  group.  Air  Force  doctrine  and  regulations, 
however,  did  not  consider  civic  action  as  having  an  operations  function.  Nation¬ 
building,  improving  the  economic  status  of  the  country,  and  similar  long-range 
objectives  were  usually  listed  as  the  goals  of  the  program,  Very  little  was  said  about 
short-term,  combat  oriented  objectives  (such  as  better  air  base  security,  an  increased 
flow  of  information  from  the  people,  and  improved  air  strike  targeting)  which  an 
aggressive  civic  program  could  achieve  in  a  specific  target  area.82  Consequently,  the 
potential  of  civic  action  was  never  exploited  to  a  full  extent  in  these  roles,  and  many 
combat-oriented  commanders  were  never  convinced  of  the  program's  utility.83 

Failure  to  sell  the  potential  of  civic  action  in  a  combat  environment,  then, 
accounted  in  part  for  the  general  feeling  that  the  program  was  more  relevant  to 
ground  forces  than  to  the  Air  Force  and  that  the  barbed  wire  compounds 
encompassing  the  air  bases  in  Vietnam  offered  more  security  to  those  installations 
than  did  a  friendly  countryside  population.84  And,  to  give  another  example,  it  was  not 
until  October  1968  that  the  Seventh  Air  Force  established  an  i nterface  between  civic 
action  personnel  and  USAF  intelligence  officers.85  This  oversight  could  be  justified  to 
some  extent  by  the  fact  that  USAF  civic  action  officers  had  no  training  in  the 
subtleties  of  intel I igence  gathering  and  could  not  be  expected  to  develop  such  skills  on 
their  own  in  a  completely  foreign  environment.  Then  too,  tasking  civic  action 
personnel  specifically  with  intelligence  acquisition  would  have  made  it  more  difficult 
for  them  to  carry  out  thei  r  pri  mary  fundi  on  of  devel  opi  ng  the  spontaneous  trust  of  the 
population.  Yet  by  not  capitalizing  on  the  intelligence  colleding  potential  of  civic 
adion,  many  opportunities  to  generate  information  were  no  doubt  lost.86 

When  the  objedives  of  civic  adion  did  not  appear  relevant  and  base  commanders 
either  showed  no  interest  in  the  program  or  purposefully  withheld  their  supports 
individual  base  civic  adion  officers  had  difficulty  carrying  out  their  duties.  One  good 
example  was  that  of  off-base  travel,  The  problems  involved  with  getting  permission 
to  work  off  base  have  already  been  discussed.  Once  this  authorization  was  obtained, 
however,  civic  adion  personnel  occasionally  found  it  even  more  difficult  to  secure 
adequate  protedion  during  their  trips  into  hostile  or  semi-hostile  territory  to 
coordinate  projeds.  J  oseph  Conrad,  the  civic  adion  officer  at  Da  Nang,  for  instance, 
worked  off  base  for  five  months  without  the  benefits  of  an  escort  vehicle  or  a 
permanently  assigned  radio  transmitter  to  call  for  help  if  he  ran  into  trouble.  Base 
supply  had  several  hundred  radios  in  stock,  but  refused  to  give  him  one  because  it  not 
on  his  list  of  allowable  items,  The  base  commander  gave  him  no  support.  Conrad 
finally  had  to  send  a  message  to  Seventh  Air  Force  headquarters  threatening  to 
terminate  all  operations  before  he  received  a  PRC-25  radio  package.87  "I  didn't  care 
about  an  allowance  list,"  Conrad  said.  "The  average  airman  on  base  was  not  trained 
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for  combat.  We  were  taking  him  into  the  field  as  a  volunteer  and  had  to  provide  him 
some  measure  of  security.  The  Marine  Corps  provided  that  level  of  equipment  for  its 
people  engaged  in  civic  action.  If  a  Marine  was  sent  into  the  field,  he  got  support, 
Didn't  the  Air  Force  guy  deserve  comparable  treatment?88 

Lack  of  psychological  support  was  hard  on  civic  action  officers  as  well,  one  base 
commander,  for  instance  felt  his  civic  action  officer  could  accomplish  more  as  the  base 
club  officer  than  in  his  normal  role.  The  civic  action  officer's  refusal  to  go  along  with 
the  switch  was  reflected  in  a  very  poor  efficiency  rating.89  Without  psychological 
support  from  the  commander  and  the  knowledge  that  their  accomplishments  were 
receiving  appropriate  recognition,  civic  action  personnel  occasionally  experienced 
severe  motivational  problems.  And  the  results  showed  up  both  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  program  as  well  as  in  the  frequently  heard  comment:  "Nobody  gets  promoted  or 
fired  on  civic  action."90  One  civic  action  division  chief  spent  a  whole  tour  in  Vietnam 
without  once  leaving  his  office  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  to  view  firsthand  the  various  base 
programs  he  was  supposed  to  be  monitoring.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  particular 
officer  could  have  accomplished  very  much.91  In  all  fairness,  it  must  be  added  that 
poor  morale  was  much  more  often  the  exception  than  the  rule.  Civic  action  officers  as 
a  whole  were  a  highly  motivated  group  whofelt  that,  despite  the  lack  of  support  they 
received,  they  were  accomplishing  much  good,  most  officers  made  a  real  effort  to  mix 
with  the  people,  to  learn  the  Vietnamese  language,  and  to  publicize  the  successes  they 
experienced.  They  willingly  worked  overtime  and  frequently  risked  their  lives  to  see 
a  project  to  its  completion,  Almost  every  officer  agreed  that  the  year  he  spent  in 
Vietnam  doing  civic  action  was  the  most  rewarding  one  of  his  entire  military  career, 
Some  even  asked  for  re-assignment  to  the  same  position.  And  as  far  as  volunteers  to 
the  program  were  concerned,  civic  work  actually  served  as  a  morale-builder.  Rather 
than  worrying  about  sufficient  help  for  a  project,  civic  action  officers  had  to  be 
concerned  instead  with  controlling  the  volunteers'  numbers  and  enthusiasm.92 

Besides  the  lack  of  adequate  command  support,  other  problems  stemming  from  a 
misunderstanding  and  misapplication  of  civic  action  also  cut  into  the  program's 
effectiveness.  A  significant  factor  was  the  absence  of  a  countrywide  master  civicaction 
plan,  charging  each  echelon  of  the  command  with  specific  objectives,  The  Military 
Assistance  Command's  1966  directive  on  civicaction  required  little  more  than  a  loose 
coordination  with  Civil  Operations  and  Revolutionary  Development  Support,  and  a 
monthly  after-action  report  from  each  of  the  military  units  engaged  in  civic  work.93 
The  complications  this  lack  of  coordination  created  in  the  way  of  duplication  and 
oversight,  have  already  been  discussed.  And  although  the  Air  Force  emphasized  the 
value  of  comprehensive  civic  action  planning,  it  never  developed  a  concept  of  civic 
action  that  permitted  an  extensive  or  detailed  operational  plan.  Considerable  effort 
did,  indeed,  go  into  developing  contingency  civic  action  plans  for  each  air  base.  But 
these  were  designed  to  take  effect  only  in  the  event  of  an  extended  cease  fire  or  during 
periods  of  reduced  combat  operations.  Civicaction  clearly  took  the  back  seat  in  the  Air 
Force  concept  of  how  the  war  should  be  fought.94 

The  second  class  status  of  civic  action  was  evident  also  in  the  area  of  supplies. 
Noncombat  materials  were  often  hard  to  come  by  because  higher  priority  demands 
normally  took  precedence,  1 1  was  exceptional  I y  difficult,  for  i  nstance,  to  purchase  I  ight 
construction  materials  since  local  civil  engineering  units,  because  of  war-related 
requirements,  had  first  priority.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  lumber.  These 
difficulties  caused  some  eighty-nine  percent  of  the  civic  action  appropriated  funds  to 
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go  unused  in  fiscal  year  1969,  despite  numerous  critical  projects  requested  by  local 
communities.95  Civic  action  personnel  even  had  an  enormous  amount  of  trouble 
obtai  ni  ng  authori  zati  on  to  use  the  excess  and  scrap  mater  i  al  s  that  compri  sed  the  bul  k 
of  their  construction  supplies,  And  since  civic  action  goods  had  to  compete  with  war 
materiel  for  cargo  space,  transportation,  too,  became  a  problem  of  major  proportions.96 

It  is  not  necessary  to  reiterate  in  detail  the  problems  caused  by  under  manning 
and  deficiencies  in  the  training  of  personnel.  Only  two  men  at  each  base— had  they 
had  comprehensive  pre-assignment  training— could  have  comfortably  handled  little 
morethan  the  administrative  and  logistical  aspects  of  the  program.  At  noonetimedid 
thellSAF  have  morethan  twenty-four  full-time  civic  action  personnel  in-country,  and 
there  were  probably  no  morethan  one  hundred  assigned  to  that  position  during  the 
entire  course  of  the  war.  Requests  for  additional  people  were  turned  down  due  to 
undefined  tactical  requirements  and  manpower  ceilings.97  Yet,  the  Air  Force  insisted 
that  civic  action  had  a  very  important  role  in  the  war— one  that  was  "second  only  to 
combat  operations."98  While  it  was  indeed  accurate  to  insist  that  civic  action  occupied 
a  peripheral  position  in  Air  Force  strategy,  it  would  be  difficult  to  argue  that  its  role 
was  considered  important,  given  its  general  treatment.99 

Nor  was  training  adequate  for  even  the  few  personnel  that  were  assigned  to  the 
civic  action  job.  Because  no  prerequisite  training  program  existed  and  because  an 
officer  could  not  curtail  an  assignment  to  allow  for  training,  most  Air  Force  officers 
either  received  no  training  at  all  or  simply  attended  the  ten-day  course  at  Eglin, 
which  taught  them  nothing  about  the  language,  geography,  customs,  or  culture  of 
Southeast  Asia.  Equally  detrimental  was  the  fact  that  no  qualification  training  was 
avail  able  to  the  noncommissioned  officer.  Moreover,  on-the-job  training,  at  best,  was 
a  slow  process,  which  did  not  improve  significantly  even  with  the  belated  introduction 
of  a  one-week  overlap  in  tours. 

But  it  was  the  depth  of  the  civic  action  officer's  intercultural  awareness  and  his 
familiarity  with  the  objectives  of  the  military  civic  action  program  that  dictated  his 
success  or  failure  on  the  job.  When  the  American  officer's  ignorance  of  Vietnamese 
customs  or  national  policies  led  to  a  poor  working  relationship  with  his  Vietnamese 
Air  Force  counterpart— as  it  did  much  too  often— the  American  would  usually  end  up 
doing  much  of  the  work  himself.  This  reaction,  however,  negated  the  primary  mission 
of  the  ci  vi  c  acti  on  program— that  of  sel  I  i  ng  the  pri  nci  pi  e  of  sel  f-hel  p  to  the  Vi  etnamese. 
And,  as  a  result,  the  progress  of  nation-building  was  often  impaired.100 

In  conclusion,  then,  there  is  evidence  that  the  Seventh  Air  Force  civic  action 
program  accomplished  much  good  and  that  the  Air  Force  community  at  large  was  in 
sympathy  with  the  program's  objectives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Air  Force  missed 
many  opportuni  ti  es  for  posi ti  ve  acti  on .  Despite  stati  sti  cs  showi  ng  the  dozens  of  school  s 
erected,  the  thousands  of  inoculations  given,  and  the  hundreds  of  other  actions 
undertaken,  the  overall  Air  Force  response  was  less  than  dynamic.  It  is  perhaps  a 
"statement  of  the  obvious"  that  more  command  support,  more  supplies,  and  more  and 
better  trained  personnel  would  have  made  for  a  more  successful  program.  And  while 
it  is  interesting  to  debate  where  primary  blame  should  be  placed  for  the  Air  Force's 
failure  in  this  regard,  a  more  important  question  is  whether  an  earlier,  larger,  and 
more  conscientious  application  of  civic  action  techniques  would  have  produced  a 
significantly  different  outcome  in  Southeast  Asia.  Unfortunately,  the  answer  to  this 
question  cannot  be  found  in  historical  analysis  and  it  must,  therefore,  remain  one  of 
those  elusive  historical  "if's."  Yet  certainly,  as  Robert  Komer  noted  in  1974,  a  purely 
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military  approach  to  the  war  was  not  the  solution.  It  is  hard  to  see  that  more  could 
have  been  lost  by  trying  an  alternative  strategy.101 
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APPENDIX  1 


COST  OF  USAF  CIVIC  ACTIVITIES 

U.S.  COSTS 


FUND 

CY  1969 

CY  1970 

CY  1971  (1st  otr) 

Voluntary  Contributions 

$109,204 

$  95,341 

$  20,401 

Excess  Materials 

437, 184 

322, 650 

103, 870 

Psywar  Fund  (AIK) 

80,517 

21,487 

4,089 

O&M  (Appropriated)  Funds 

47, 900 

442, 181 

75, 040 

$674,805 

$881, 659 

$203,400 

COST 

OF  VIETNAMESE  MATERIALS 

PCT  of  Total 

1969 

$103,064 

13.2 

1970 

$816,099 

48 . 1 

1971 

$208,546 

50 . 6 

TOTAL 

1969 

1970 

1971 

COST  OF  PROGRAMS  (All  Sources) 

$  777,869 
$  1,697,758 
$  411,946 
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STATISTICAL  BREAKDOWN  OF  PROJ  ECTS 

(1st  Qtr) 


Cateqorv 

CY  1969 

CY  1970 

CY  1971 

Education 

372 

974 

258 

Soc.  Welfare 

248 

185 

12 

Health  &  Sanitation 

202 

338 

106 

Public  Works 

201 

654 

233 

Youth  Activities 

171 

134 

44 

Construction  and  Repairs 
Village  and  Hamlet 

124 

252 

73 

Administration 

Agriculture  and 

108 

350 

109 

Animal  Husbandry 

78 

125 

35 

Refugee 

31 

49 

19 

Chieu  Hoi 

16 

74 

36 

Information* 

— 

210 

26 

1551 

3345 

951 

*Not  kept  separately  in  1969 
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Appendix  3 

USAF  MEDICAL  CIVIC  ACTION  PROGRAM 


Year 

Medical 

Dental 

Immunizations 

1967 

9,066 

1,  880 

1,888 

1968 

125,518 

39, 112 

63, 080 

1969 

259, 889 

67,517 

58,471 

1970 

107,568 

59,707 

22, 178 

1971 

15,099 

5,363 

8,254 
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VIETNAMESE  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  USAF  MILITARY 
CIVIC  ACTION  PROGRAM 


Labor  (Pet  of  Total  Man-days) 


Month 

CY  1969 

CY  1970 

CY  1971  (1st  Otr) 

January 

85 

85 

97 

February 

72 

80 

95 

March 

72 

76 

96 

April 

61 

90 

— 

May 

68 

91 

— 

June 

69 

93 

— 

July 

82 

93 

— 

August 

82 

96 

— 

September 

79 

97 

-- 

October 

77 

97 

— 

November 

70 

97 

— 

December 

70 

90 

— 

Year  Average 

73.9 

90.4 

96 

Material 

(Pet 

of  Total  Material) 

Month 

CY  1969 

CY  1970 

CY 

1971  (1st  Otr) 

January 

15 

41 

35 

February 

9 

17 

51 

March 

18 

21 

57 

April 

16 

22 

— 

May 

12 

25 

— 

June 

6 

28 

— 

July 

44 

35 

— 

August 

29 

59 

— 

September 

24 

53 

-- 

October 

19 

52 

— 

November 

25 

60 

— 

December 

23 

70 

— 

Year  Average 

20 

40.3 

47 . 7 
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HAMLET  EVALUATION  SYSTEM  TRENDS 
DURING 

1968  ACCELERATED  PACIFICATION  CAMPAIGN 


TOTAL  POPULATION  (PERCENT) 
OCT  NOV  DEC 

Relatively  Secure  69.8  73.3  76.3 
Contested  14.9  13.3  11.4 
VC  Controlled  15.3  13.4  12.3 


RURAL  POPULATION  (PERCENT) 
OCT  NOV  DEC 

Relatively  Secure  55.5  60.7  65.0 
Contested  20.8  18.7  16.1 
VC  Controlled  23.7  20.6  18.9 


SOURCE:  USMACV  Quarterly  Evaluation,  Oct-Dec  1968,  pp 
71-72  . 
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Appendix  6 


INFRASTRUCTURE  NEUTRALIZATIONS 
DURING 

ACCELERATED  PACIFICATION  CAMPAIGN 


KIA 

CAPTURED 

RALLIED 

OTHER 

TOTAL 

OCT 

253 

835 

241 

130 

1,  459 

NOV 

397 

1,297 

362 

282 

2,338 

DEC 

427 

1,205 

471 

269 

2,372 

TOTAL 

1,  077 

3,337 

1,  074 

681 

6,169 

SOURCE : 

USMACV 

Quarterly  Evaluation 

,  Oct-Dec 

1968,  p 

15. 
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